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Two Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Industry Conventions 


“A great industry moving forward” was the 
theme of the first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 
held in the Mayflower hotel, Washington, from 
Wednesday, October 31, to Friday, November 2, 
with 571 registrations—a record for recent years. 
The three-day meeting gave evidence that the in- 
dustry has in fact moved ahead since the amalga- 
mation a year ago of the older trade groups into 
this single body, and at adjournment it was the 
consensus that the way is now open for further 
advancement, under the stimulus of the several 
governmental recovery agencies as well as of in- 
dividual and organized industry initiative. 

Ernest T. Trigg, elected president at the Chi- 
cago convention in 1933 for a three-year period, 
in his annual address summarized tae general 
economic conditions of the country in the past 
year, reviewed the code work of the Paint In- 
dustry Recovery Board of which he is chairman, 
and dwelt on the imnortance to the paint industry 
of the Federal housing program. 

“T want to urge the men of this industry,” said 
Mr. Trigg, in conclusion, “to get their own houses 
in order by conforming to all the provisions of 
our code—not in a passive or indifferent sort of 
way, but in an active and aggressive manner, and 
that they revive their confidence in themselves 
and in their business associates and go forth 
from this convention with a determination that 
to the fullest extent of their ability they will re- 
sume their normal functions of leadership and 
initiative, and go ahead to cash in on the business 
which is available throughout tae length and 
breadth of this land.” 

Opportunity of the paint industry and of all 
private enterprise to preserve the system of 


private profit was emphasized in all addresses, 
and such opportunity for constructive advance- 
ment lies not only in government-sponsored work 
but in many directions, the speakers declared. 

Albert L. Deane, assistant administrator of the 
Federal Housing Administration, drove home the 
value of community leadership in fostering the 
better housing plans. 

John H. Faney, chairman of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, after reviewing the operations 
of that institution, said: “Private industry must 
capitalize the opportunity which is now open. I 
know of no step which has done more to arouse 
public recognition of the value of home moderniza- 
tion than the Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign,” 
and, finally, “There is much work yet to be done. 
It will be done, in my judgment, only as we tackle 
the problem with courage and determination. 
After all, there is only one really dependable way 
to get business, and that is by going after it!” 

E. J. Cornish, cnairman of the board of the 
National Lead Company, declared: “I see absolute- 
ly nothing in the future that will stop the pros- 
perity of the people of the United States. I have 
no fears to express.” 

Donald R. Richberg, director of the National 
Emergency Council, asserted that we “have ar- 
rived at a period ripe for a real economic advance 
...the development of housing and the improve- 
ment of our industrial plants is an obvious job in 
front of us...and it is a job for private enter- 
prise.” 

Mr. Richberg also spoke at length on the legal 
aspects of code compliance as it is being evolved, 
a problem which was taoroughly debated in an 
earlier session by members of the industry from 
all sections of the country. 


As was expected, the special sessions of the 
trade sales conference and the industrial sales 
conference proved of great interest and value. 
E. D. Peck was chairman of the former and Paul 
S. Kennedy of the latter. These conferences were 
under the auspices of committees provided for in 
the by-laws set up a year ago. Dr. H. A. Gardner 
included in his scientific section report the story 
of his recent trip to South America. Miss Lonore 
Kent, director of Save the Surface Campaign, gave 
an illustrated account of the vast amount of paint 
publicity now being distributed taroughout the 
country, and Dr. R. A. Plumb reported on the 
ramifications of Clean Up and Paint Up activities. 

New officers elected were: Vice-president, Wal- 
lace F. Bennett, Salt Lake City, and the following 
regional vice-presidents: New England, Wilbur lL. 
Rice, Providence; Eastern, J. S. Wolf, New York; 
Southern, D. C. Burnham, Atlanta; Central, D. P. 
Joyce, Cleveland; Western, R. H. Oakley, Los 
Angeles. 


Among resolutions adopted was one of tribute 
to the late Ludington Patton and another pro- 
posing inclusion of the wholesale paint association 
as a division of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association. 

Prior to the manufacturers’ sessions came the 
annual meeting of the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs, at which technical 
papers by constituent clubs were presented, and 
the third Paint Industries Show. Roy B. Ander- 
son, Brooklyn, was elected president of the Federa- 
tion to succeed F. C,. Atwood. 

Splendid entertainment programs were a part 
of both conventions. 


N.P.V. & L. A. Officers and Executive Committee 


President 
1933-36 


Ernest T. Trigg, Washington. 


Vice-President 
1934-35 
Wallace F. Bennett, of the Bennett Glass 
& Paint Company, Salt Lake City. 


Treasurer 
1934-35 
Charles J. Roh, of the Murphy Varnish 
Company, Newark, N. J. 


Regional Vice-Presidents 
1934-35 
New England Zone 
Wilbur L. Rice, of the U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Company, Providence, R. I. 
Eastern Zone 
James S. Wolf, of the Standard Varnish 
Works, New York. 
Southern Zone 
D. C. Burham, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Atlanta. 


Central Zone 
Dwight P. Joyce, of the Glidden Company, 
Cleveland. 
Western Zone 
R. H. Oakley, of the Oakley Paint Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 


Executive Committee 
1934-37 
Dr. R. A. Plumb, of the Truscon Labora- 
tories, Detroit. 
J. Heath Wood, of the Standard Varnish 
Works, Chicago. 
O. J. S. de Brun, of the Egyptian Lacquer 
Manufacturing Company, New York. 
W. C. Dabney, of the Jones-Dabney Com- 
pany, Louisville. 
S. C. Dunning, of the Muralo Company, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
D. W. Figgis, of the American Can Com- 
pany, New York. 
1933 - 36 
L. P. Moore, of Benjamin Moore & Co., 
New York. 
J. D. Patton, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Company, Milwaukee. (Elected by ex- 
ecutive committee October 30, 1934, to 
succeed his father, the late Ludington 
Patton.) 

Elliott S. Phillips, of the Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, New York. 

William Richter, of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

H. E. Webster, of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
Buffalo. 

F. M. Carter, of the National Lead Com- 
pany, New York. 

1933-35 

Samuel R. Matlack, of George D. Wetherill 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

Herbert W. Rice, of the U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Company, Providence, R. I. 

Frank L. Sulzberger, of the Enterprise 
Paint Company, Chicago. 

James B. Lord, of the Boston Varnish Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Wells Martin, of the Martin Varnish Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

M. L. Havey, of the New Jersey Zinc Come 
pany, New York. 
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WE DO OUR PaRT 


DUTCH BOY 


cakrer WHITE-LEAD 


Manufacturers also of 


Red-Lead Orange Mineral Litharge 
Basic Lead Sulphate, Blue and White 
Linseed Oil Flatting Oil 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, | 
| 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 2240 24th St.; Boston, National - Boston 
Lead Co., 800 Albany St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa.,.316 Fourth 
Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg. 


aint, Var- 


Washinton, 
October 


Mrnest T. Trigg, president of the asso- 

presiding. ] 

President Trigg: Gentlemen, it is my 

call this meeting 
This is the 

meeting of the National Paint, Varnish 

and Lacquer Association, as you know, 


privilege 





Ernest T. Trigg 


President, National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association 





the forty-seventh annual 
the organized 
through the old associations. 
great pleasure 
coming you and all of the othe: 
the association 


industry, 


meeting. 


and they will be coming in shortly. 
of the indications point 
meeting 
industry standpoint 
numbers which has ever 

I think that you will agree with 
that that indicates a keen, constructive 
interest in the welfare of our industry) 


could have. 
program 


signs that 
morning 


speaker, 
who is the president of the Federation 
of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, 
which is one of the organizations in the 
industry doing a great deal of good 


operated very closely with the 
tion, through its officers, and they 
rendered assistance 
national association 


of its programs for your benefit 


carrying 


morning federation 


activities, 


Activities of F.P.&V.P.C. 


appreciate 





gentlemen federation 
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FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 





A\ssociation 


throughout the past year welcomed the 
opportunity we have had to get in closer 
touch with you, and to offer to you such 
services as we have been able to render, 


and to be ready and willing to carry on 
any work that you had for us to do, 
Our activities, coming as they do more 


particulariy in the line of production 
activities, the line of the manufacture of 
paint and the technicalities involved, we 
perhaps have a scope to our ideas and 
our activities that could not be carried 
out in your organization, and therefore, to 
that degree we can augment or supple- 
ment your work. I can assure you that 
the relations during the past year have 


been most pleasant, and we very sincerely 
Welcome the opportunity we have had te 
get in closer touch with vour working 
activities—and you have been working 
throughout the year at top speed. 

_We have appreciated the earnest and 
sincere effort on the part of your. pre- 
siding officer, Mr Trigg, to co-operate 
fully with us. In fact, he has co-operated 
With us so much that he has kept us 
extremely busy throughout the year 
many thines that he wanted done, 
as I said before, we have been only 
glad to do them we could, ; 

Possibly, you don't know 
you may not know us 
should about the work of the federation, 
but it is working as an ageney of th: 
technical men and the production execu 
tives of the industry ind we have care- 
fully limited it to that classification in 
order that we may get the maximum 
benefit and good thereby and avoid ans 
kind of sales talk in our meetings or in 
our activities 

secause of that I think we 
are ab’e to get information 
not otherwise be obtained, 
necuracy and speed that would 
to get any other way 

There Was a very good example in the 
past year, beginning with the convention 
in Chicago. Mr. Trigg called on us within 
u few minutes, as he said the other day, 
ufter the President signed the code agree 
ment, asking us to help out on one of 
the difficult portions of the code That 


on 
and 
too 
as 
Some of 


much as you 


quite 
that might 
get it with 
be difficult 


otten 


Was the involved paragraph on costs, and 
whatever you may think about it, I think 
the work that the federation and Mr 
Trige have been able to do this vear has 
at least, brought to the surface a great 
many things, much information of value 
that we can utilize in our future work 


in the industry, regardless of how it mas 


be utilized in the code 


Compilation of Cost Data 


The mere stimu ation of it, the listing 
of the materia s used in the paint bs 
name, classifyine them, finding out the 
quantities in which they are sold, the 
pricing, the points of distribution and 
equalizing, and all such things of that 
type are extremely difficult and laborious 
as a job. But we all have to work on it 
and we continue to feel after we find the 
job, and it Was presented to you in the 
bulletins of the Paint Industrial Recovery 
Board, that at least we had a picture 
of the industry, and the materials used in 


handled, in a 
before 

many types 
Instances 
the raw 
like it at 


fairly well 


it; the way 
that we have 

Or course, it 
of trade practices, 
they were a little difficult for 
material men, and they didn't 
first, but I think they are all 
satisfied with it) now 

| believe they are vlad to have 
formation brought into the open where it 
eould be discussed, where a'l manufac 
turers would be on an plain as far 
having information available as to the 
pricing and marketing of the raw = ma- 
terials which thev use 

We had some work 
collecting the information on 
but it is a little bit different 
activity That information was 
to the best of our ability 

A number of other thines of that tyne 
came un and I think we are able, throuch 
our connections threughout the trade, 
throughout the country in fact, to accumu 
late information of some value to your 
anvthority 

At ‘east we are 
to do that work 

If any more of that kind of work 
up, I am quite sure the federation is 
ing to be ready and willine aeain to delve 


they were 

never had 
covers “a grent 
and in some 


way 


the in- 


equal 


as 


on processing cost, 
the 


tvne or 


selected 


costs 


code 


very happy to 1 able 





comes 


into the fects. technical details, and col- 
lect and assemble such data for the bene 
fit of whoever may want it 

In that respect. T have only one correc- 
tion to make to Mr. Trieg 

T thin’ nerhans, my face is a little han- 
nier because T have heen relieved of the 
load af heine the nresident of the federa- 
tion, ond that 'oad is now on somebodv's 
else's shoulders, beginning with last night, 





and 
the 


requires no 
other paint audience. 


Washington, D. C., October 31 to November 2, 1934 


Wednesday, October 31 


“irst Session—Wednesday Forenoon 


|The first session of the first annual 
convention of the National 
nish and Lacquer Association, held 
Mayflower hotel, 
convened 


and I am now only 
present time. 


Exx-President at the 


You will hear from the new president, 
Mr. Anderson, probably tomorrow after- 
noon in connection with another activity 
which we have been fostering throughout 
the year, namely, the endeavor to work 
with and help out some of the various 
other committees, particularly the indus- 
trial sales committee We have co- 


operated to the extent of furnishing them 
With two technical men, who will ta k to 
you” tomorrow afternoon, or tomorrow 
morning, about some of the technica’ de- 
tails, and Mr. Anderson, the new presi- 
dent of the federation will be one of those 
speakers, 


Ralvh Everett, one of your own vice- 
presidents, who is identified with the 
federation is the other speaker. 

The Paint Show 

During the past two or three years, 
another very important activity of the 
federation has been growing, and we 
sturted here two vears ago with a Very 
small paint show, because we thought 
that the day had passed when you would 
come to these conventions to learn the 


price of lead, zinc, and oil and turpentine, 
and how it was going to affect your sales. 
that there are at least forty 
materials now used in the paint 
and it is difficult to learn about 
them during the ordinary rou- 
tine Work of the yvear, so that we have 
been developing this paint show so that 
we could more quickly assemble the ree- 
ord of development and = achievement 
throughout the past year, at least in the 
Inatter of raw materials used in the paint 
ndustry, and to go over them while We 
ire here at the show and be ready to use 
them or to reject them as we see fit in 
our Work 
The paint 
tent that we 


I guess 
pages of 
industry, 
many of 


has grown to the ex- 
have forty exhibits in 
the room hack here and in the corridors, 
and I think you will agree with me that 
it is a very excellent and worth while 
exhibit and probably will cause you a 
littl: thought to go through it and ac- 
cumulate the benefit and the value of 
that which you can derive out of this 
show. 

We propose in 
its present 
us out of the tent 
that We can Keep it within bounds and 
be selective with respect to the new de- 
velopments throughout the year, and uti- 
lize the information for our own benefit 
ind not be simply listening to the same 
sules talk yvear after year. 
far, we have a lot of new things 
offered to us nearly every year, and I] 
think in the future new things are going 
to be coming along with such rapidity 
that We can use the show for quite a 
vhile as a part off our organization 

We hope that it will be of such benefit 
o you that you will want it for an even 
vreater part of your conventions than you 


show 
now 





limit it to 
not kick 
camel, and 


the future to 
that it may 
like the 


SIZe, SO 


So 


have this year f 
You have until 56:30 tonight, at which 
time it will be dismantled, in order to 


prepare for the Hallowe'en party, so that 


vou have got a lot of. work to do in 
between sessions to accumulate all of the 
information that can be obtained from 
the exhibits, and I can’t press upon you 
tow much the fact that there is a great 
deal of value there for you 

In fact, some of it is of such value that 


sidewalk 
and they 
but they 


out on the 
machines 
sidewalk, 


we had to put it 
They brought some 
ire parked out on the 
interesting 
In that connection 
f the paint show has been to break 
down the thought that exhibits weren't 
wanted in paint activities, and when we 
started it, as I understand now, we 
ad considerable opposition because It 
Was considered to be a racket on the part 
of the federation 

We were fortunate enough 
to break down to a great extent that idea 
because in one or two instances we were 
ible to return checks to the contributors 
sent them in as contributions, ad- 
that they had nothing of value to 
their exhibits and we very 
graciously told them that we didn’t Want 
their exhibits then because we didn't 
want to take up the time of the mem- 
and particularly of you, gentlemen, 
mn exhibits of no value. We are only in- 
terested in the new developments 


In conclusion, then, I think that about 
covers the major activities of the federa- 
tion We just want to renew again our 
pledge that we made to Mr. Trigg last 
year, that the federation is able, ready, 
Willing to co-operate with him, with 
association to the best of their abil- 
ity. He been gracious enough to say 
that we are able He has learned that 
we are ready and willing, and with that 
thought, I want to say, ‘Thank you.” 


Trigg:—The 
introduction to 


are aso 


part of the effort 


irst 


this year 


who 
mitting 
show in 


bers 


has 


President next 


this 


speaker 


or any 
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I am very pleased now to call on Dr. 
Plumb to speak to you on the subject, 
Clean Up and 


Clean Up and Paint Up 


I will understake to 
make any repetition of our an- 


presented 
L up campaign 
committee. its person- 
John R. MacGregor, R. M. 
Neumann, 


association 
phabetical order or by some plan might 





Dr. R. A. Plumb 


Chairman on Clean Up and Paint Up 


be included in the membership of our na- 
tional clean up and paint up committee. 
Then, at least, you would have to read 


the reaction might 
telegram 
s ago from J. 


favorable 
received a couple of « 
Yates Wires us 

“The bureau report is an inspiring rec- 
is extensive, comprehensive, and 
Appreciate 





especially 
and distine- 
tion from the better housing program and 
the emphasis placed upon the year-round 
of the campaign 


illuminating 
statement 


Local commit- 
stimulating 
Congratulations 


Paint Company.” 

In co-operating with the crowded pro- 
I am omitting some 
might be 
to you, and I am just going to take 


Yates Halett 


morning, 


telegram, 
reacted favorably to 
the statement of the relationship to and 
distinction 


which he apparently 


So, today, men I am interested to bring 
thinking right 
considering very carefully 
tionship of our great 
campaign 


the exact rela- 


government's 
program. 


Federal Housing Program 


velopment introduced 
inspiration 
view this new development with 
enthusiasm 
beginning of the end of the great depres 
sion which has clogged our 


boundless 
efforts through 
enthusiasm 


enthusiasm 
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SERVICE @ QUALITY @ SIMPLIFICATION 


These little men bring to your at- 
tention the wide diversity in our 
products and infer the great lati- 

tude of our sales and technical staff 
in recommending the proper Resin 
to produce the best finishes. Nat- 
ural Resins have a definite position 
in this picture; do not overlook them! 


The REPUTATION 
of YOUR PRODUCT 


greatly depends upon the quality and uniformity 
of your raw materials. 


Paramet products possess these merits; they are 
definitely uniform within the narrow range of ex- 
acting specifications, and the qualities are without 
peer in their respective classes. The growth in con- 
sumption of all these products, uninspired by over- 
emphasis in either advertising or high pressure 
salesmanship, attests the recognition given Paramet 
products by the paint and varnish industry. 


time wt 
Galt sWITTENBEF elf 
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PROGRESS @ REPUTATION @ RESEARCH 
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Highest Standard 


Lake Colors 
Fast Toner Lakes 
Bone Black Drop Black 
Ivory Black 
Carbon Blacks 
Oxides, all shades 
Genuine Van Dyke Brown 
Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
Genuine Chremnitz Whites 
Cadmium Yellows 
Cadmium Reds 
Permanent Greens 
Aniline Colors 
Wood Stains 


Import — Export 


























e Wrinkling is usually caused by too much oil in the paint—or by too 





much drier, causing surface drying when the paint is applied too heavily 








under adverse drying conditions. ® The simplest way to prevent wrinkling is 
with high pigment concentration —HIGH-LEAD-CONTENT. 
THE G Hi LEAD COMPANY 

EA L E = P I c ER CINCINNATI, OHIO 
White Lead, Carbonate — Red Lead — Sublimed Blue Lead — 


e Sublimed White Lead — Super Sublimed White Lead — Litharge — 
Sublimed Litharge — Orange Mir*ral — Zinc Oxide — Lithopone 

















FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-1460-1461 Cable Address “‘Fezan New York’’ 












“Trust In God and Keep Your Powder Dry’’ ! 


According to tradition Oliver Cromwell originated this famous saying during one of his campaigns in 1649 or 1650. 






‘Keep your powder dry” was also good advice to manufacturers of aluminum paint until the advent of 
ll A NN AER REE. 


(Look for this Trade Mark) 







The original Aluminum in paste form (pioneered by U. S. since 1930) has been a revelation to paint 
manufacturers who have used powder for years. Why not order ina trial shipment if you are un- 
acquainted with the superior working qualities of this paste product which are now recognized even 
by other bronze powder manufacturers? 






If you prefer to “‘keep your powder dry”’ there is nothing better than 


Super-Leafing G. C. P. Aluminum 


This grade will answer all the specifications for purity and other physical properties of the various Government 
Bureaus and Departments. 






Full Information about these products on application 


UNITED STATES BRONZE POWDER WORKS, Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


































Which formerly were cultivated with suc- 
in more prosperous times, were left 
temporarily to lie fallow, while the avail- 
able resources were concentrated upon the 
elements of the campaign which appeared 


cess 


to be most immediately productive of 
paint and varnish sales. 
Space for this report does not permit 


in extended listing of exhibits, but enough 
salient and significant examples and illus- 
trations are presented to indicate the 
powerful potentials of the clean up, paint 
up, fix up movement in making sales and 
profit for the paint and varnish industry. 
Unfortunately, this same lack of space 
prevents adequate presentation of the 
hug civic background and = altruistic 





factors in the campaign, which may seem 
extraneous and perhaps superficial to 
some members of the industry who have 
rot engaged in an exhaustive inspection 
of the hidden springs of the clean up, 
paint up, fix up movement These so- 
called ‘altruistic factors’ actually make 


the campaign go, and, in the last analysis, 
due to their being outside the paint busi- 
ness and without any selfish interest 
far as paint and varnish are concerned, 
paradoxical though it may seem, actually 
sell the paint and varnish. 


as 


Government ‘Cooperation 


United States government cooperation, 


past, present and future in 1934, has 
given energetic impetus to the clean up, 
paint up, fix up campaign. 

Early iti the year, the Federal 


Kmergency Relief Administration, through 
State and local directors, assigned can- 
vassers and other workers from the relief 
rolls to assist certain local committees 
carrying through the clean up, paint up, 
fix up campaign work, on government 
pay. For example, in Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga county, Ohio, ten directors 
were authorized for a period of six weeks, 
twenty-five office helpers for four weeks, 
fifty artists, speakers and teachers for 
two weeks, and 200 field workers for three 


weeks—a total of 285 paid workers 
The State of New Jersey Emergency 
Relief and Civic Works Administration, 


following recommendations from Governor 
A. Harry Moore, secured plans from our 
National Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix Up Cam- 


paign Bureau for a statewide campaign 
in New Jersey, with the primary object 
of creating employment, and has co- 
operated very closely with our Bureau in 
Washington. 

The National Recovery Administration 


endorsed the clean up-paint up-fix up cam- 
paign very heartily, in a letter which 
is reproduced elsewhere in this report. 
In Colorado a statewide clean up-paint 
up-fix up-modernize campaign, with the 
use of our bureau's official emblem, wus 
promoted with United States Government 


money, with the sponsorship of Governor 
Edward C. Johnson. The campaign or- 
ganization, which was financed by CWA 


executive secretary, a 
publicity expert, a 
consulting land- 


funds, included an 
financial secretary, a 
consulting architect, a 








scape architect, and two stenographers 
The governor drove the first nail in the 
modernizing of a house which was moved 
to a prominent spot in Denver for the 
purpose of demonstration, and «a large 
amount of front page and other publicity 


was obtained in the newspapers. 

In Denver, a painting demonstration 
was a feature of the campaign The re- 
port made by the Denver organization to 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up 


Campaign Bureau in Washington included 


the following statement 
“An interesting thing which we did was 
to stain the shingles a dark weather- 
beaten brown before putting them on 
Then, while the yard was being land- 
ped, the roof was painted a beautiful 





The freshened appearance gets the 
paint-up methods over wonderfully. 

“The fresh paint the model home 
was also. stressed the newspaper 
publicity.” 


Governors Issued Proclamations 


on 
in 


States 
our bureau, 


responded 
in 


to Sug- 


previ- 


«overnors ot 
gestions trom 


as 


ous years, by issuing statewide clean up- 
paint up-fix up proclamations. It is not 
uncommon for a governor to usk out 


bureau to draft his proclamation for him 


In Illinois, the State headquarters of the 
National Re-employment Service of the 
United States Department of Labor 
requisitioned a large supply of printed 


suggestions from our bureau in Washing 


ton, and undertook the organization ot 
campaigns in Illinois cities with the aid 
of its own staff. 

The State director, in a letter to our 
bureau, after receiving its suggestions, 
said 

“After reviewing our file, I have de- 
cided to ask each of our district mana- 
gers in the re-employment Service of Illi- 
nois to co-operate with you in putting on 
“a statewide campaign immediately.” 

The National Re-employment Offices otf 


the United States Government co-operated 
vigorously with our bureau during 1934. 
For example, the National Re-employment 








Otflice in Appleton, Wis., dispatched let- 
ters to several thousand home owners in 
\ppleton, which said in part 

“Join in the clean up-paint up-fix up 
campaign sponsored by the Appleton 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Co- 
operate with the national recovery pro- 
gram in stimulating employment More 
than six thousand men and women eage 
to find jobs are registered at the county 
re-employment office. Jobs—big or small 

are what these people need Check the 
list of jobs and determine which are 
needed your home 

The United States Bureau of Standards 
turned over its supply of check lists and 
pamphlets of suggestions for care and 
repair of buildings to our bureau, for 
distribution through the bureau’s own 


hannels. 
Bureau Helped Government 


housing 


Many weeks before the national 
act was passed, Executive Secretary R. W 
Emerson, of our National Clean Up and 





Paint Up Campaign Bureau in Washington 
was in almost daily consultation with 
government officials charged with the 
responsibility of anticipating the passage 
of the act, and in preparing for its ad- 
ministration. The better housing pro- 
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inspections, which make them all-the-year- 


gram is modeled closely upon the Ss, W 
round activities 


mechanics of the clean up-paint up-fix up 








campaign, although the better housing ‘ 
DrOurain differs sharply from the clean Fall Campaign Has Gone Forward 
up-paint up-fix up campaign, in that the = ea tics ‘. aia ¥ 
SOCEELaRaDT-epmEEOree ronan is frankl) The Me ee a tele. up-fix eee ents 
commercial, and is organized and led by paign, which _annually is conducted in 
commercial interests in the respective close cooperation with the National Fire 
communities, with the avowed object of Protection Association, has gone forward 
selling their goods, while, on the other splendidly, with the official clean up-paint 
hand, the clean up-paint up-fix up can up-fix up proclamation appearing on the 
paign is based upon the inspiration of front pages of daily newspapers 
spontaneous Civic efforts trom all classes In the South, and in some cities on the 
of citizens, with the leadership, chiefly, of Pacific coast, where a special effort is 
citizens who have no special interests of made ¢ Atiencn Pies erionas Sore ~ 
. : : : : : ; ade o attract Winter visitors, Fall is 

their own in the paint or construction in- the favorite time for putting - F 
dustries, and with the co-operation of Te s yr putting on the cam- 
the schools, chambers of commerce, and ee 5 a 
civie organizations, generally, in the con- Our National Clean Up and Paint Up 
duct of the canvass. It is important to Campaign Bureau, at the request of the 
distinguish that the better housing pro- Federal Housing Administration, has 
gram is a_ direct, frontal sales attack furnished many valuable suggestions and 
upon the repair and modernizing factor, helps in the organization of the gov- 
which is only one of the factors in the ernment’s better housing program, At 
clean up-paint up-fix up campaign. Our the present time, government officials are 
campaign is founded upon individual and depending strongly upon the service of 
civie pride, with the initial expression in the National Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix Up 
cleaning up, and automatically and with- Campaign Bureau to increase the sales of 
out obvious sales pressure, creating a building materials next Spring, through 
tremendous wave of painting up 

In addition to the foregoing distine- 
tions, it should be clearly realized that, 
as far as the insured loans in the better 
housing program are concerned, thev do 
not cover jobs which cost less than $190, 
while the clean up-paint up-fix up cam- 
paign is a fine sieve, which not only 
eatches the largest jobs, but also the 





jobs under $100, down to the painting of 


a small picture frame. 
Both Campaigns Should Be Used 
Separately 

Do not make the mistake of conceiv- 
ing that the clean up-paint up-fix up 
campaign and the government's better 
housing program are the same. thing 
They are not. The better housing pro- 
gram does not take the place of the clean 
up-paint up-fix up program in a com- 
munity. Both campaigns are necessary 
and should be used to the limit, but they 
should not be emphasized at the same 
time, any more than both barrels of a 
shotgun should be discharged at once to 


kill a single duck, when by reserving one 











barrel and using it separately, two ducks 

could be had. From the standpoint of 

plain business sense, it would be just as 

poor business to try to combine these 

campaigns in a community as it would 

be for a poultry dealer to advocate hav- , : 

ing Christmas and Thansgiving on the = 

same day, and thus deliberately cutting 

himself out of the opportunity to sell two Ralph W Emerson 

turkeys instead of one. All members of , a 

our industry are urged, in their own in- Executive Secretary, Clean Up and 

terests, to take pains to see that our clean Paint Up 

up-paint up-fix up campaign is conducted 

absolutely separately from the govern- 

ment’s better housing program, next our own bureau's operations. The gov- 

Spring, a distinction which should be ernment recognizes that in the set-up of 

achieved by intelligent co-operation be- the better housing program there is 

tween the local leaders of the two cam- nothing which has not already been 

paigns. This necessity already has been demonstrated in a practical way by the 

recognized in various American cities, clean up-paint up-fix up campaign in the 

which are looking forward to their 1935 modernizing factor of its program, and 

campaign For example, in St. Louis, is emphasizing that the government is 
Arthur A. Blumeyer, chairman of the only seeking to restore the normal move- 

clean up-paint up-fix up campaign com- ment of business through normal channels, 

mittee, has also been appointed chairman by means of the insurance of loans to 

of the Smannte committee of the St property holders 

Louis etter housing program. In- The insuring of the leans is the key 

cidentally, Mr. Blumeyer is a banker which should open the door in 1935. to 

_ Our clean up-paint up-fix up campaign the greatest opportunity which the clean 

is an ideal vehicle to carry the purposes up-paint up-fix up campaign has ever 

of the better housing program to had 

maximum = success, While keeping the “Ee: ” : 

clean up-paint up-fix up cman sev- ‘Fix Up” More Emphasized 

arate from the better housing program, The words, “fix up,” while they have 

our bureau is using a special logotype been used informally in addition to 

shown at the top of another page in this ‘clean up and paint up” for many years, 

report, emphasizing cooperation with the are now being definitely added as a part 

sovernment sponsored movement, while of our slogan, the purpose being to em- 

maintaining the autonomy of clean up- phasize the generality of the movement, 

paint up-fix up. and to offset any ideas which may aris 
We should bear in mind that the gov- here and there that clean up-paint up-fix 

ernment campaign is a temporary ex- up is a “‘special’’ paint interest. Its 

pedient, while our own clean up-paint up- strength lies in the fact that it carries 

fix up campaign is a permanent institu- something of interest to everyone in the 

tion, Which we cannot afford to submerge community, and it would be fatal to the 

or sidetrack in any way, through any great civic support of the movement if it 

misapprehension of the relative positions were to appear as a mere “huckstering” 

of the two campaigns enterprise for the comercial benefit of 


un industry. 





While the peak of the clean up-paint up- 
fix up campaign is attained in the Spring, Our National Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix 
campaigning goes right along through Up Campaign Bureau has received an 
the year For example, the campaign of unsolicited suggestion from the Red Cross 
the United States Re-employment Bureau organization in Washington to the effect 
were mid-summer campaigns, While in that the Red Cross, through its approx- 
Dallas, Texas, the mayor called for ob- imately three thousand county organiza- 
servance for the entire month of Octobe tions, would consider inspiring the launch- 
for a fire-prevention campaign with the ing of clean up-paint up-fix up campaigns 
purpose of co-ordinating clean up-paint in communities where they are not being 
up-fix up activities used, but is rapidly handled by other organizations This has 
becoming obsolete as the intensive periods tremendous potentials, and it should be 
of most of the clean up-paint up-fix up obvious that if it were not for the highly 
local campaigns are for longer periods, eivie and altruistie ba round of clean 
and some of them are based on quarterly up-paint up-fix up, no such suggestio: 
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of 


could be obtained 
the type of the 


of an organization 
ted Cross 


Newspaper and Public Officials 
Enthusiastic 

Our bureau has received 
ot letters of compliment and approval 
trom newspapers, governors of States, 
mayors, chambers of commerce, and other 


such sheafs 


campaign leaders, that in the space of 
any ordinary report it would be futile 
to attempt to print them. A typical 


example is a letter from L. J. Cole, of the 
Norwalk, Ohio, Reflector-Herald, who 
says of the campaign :— 

“A great deal of painting, renovating 
and cleaning up work has been done, The 


paint stores state that the sales have 
passed all marks for several years, and, 
allowing for the usual seasonal lull, 


laborers have been busy. I wish to thank 
you for the material sent to us, for it 
made possible the first of the type of 
advertisements which is being run now 
to be used in this section.” 

The demand for newspaper mats has 
been so heavy that our bureau has had to 
slow down the distribution to keep within 





its resources, 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, in view of the ip of the Na- 
tional Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix Up Cam- 


paign upon the public imagination, turned 
over its entire supply of modernizing 
mats to our bureau, and authorized their 
use with or without credit to newspapers 
throughout the country. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, in a cir- 
cular letter issued through its architec- 
tural division, called attention to the en- 


closure of the official handbook of the 
National Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix Up 
Campaign Bureau, and stated that our 


bureau “is broad-minded, non-commercial 
and all-inclusive in its publicity program.” 
It was further stated that “the Ladies’ 
Home Journal has in the past cooperated 
with this bureau to advantage.” 


Sold More Paint in 1934 


While it is realized that the better 
housing program is a slow development, 
and may be expected to acquire its real 
momentum and results in 1935, it is an 
easily ascertainable fact, based upon de- 
pendable figures, that the clean up-paint 
up-fix up campaign this year has sold 
more paint and varnish for us than has 
the government’s better housing program. 
While profiting all we can from the better 
housing program and the great potential 


of government-insured loans, we must 
maintain our perspective on our own 
tested sales instrument—the clean up- 


paint up-fix up campaign. 

It emphasized that the evaluations 
of results of the clean up-paint up-fix up 
campaign which we publish represent 
actual paint and varnish materials. They 
do not include labor, which, if computed, 
would make the figures approximately 
four times as much in terms of dollars. 
On the other hand, the paint material 
factor not separated in the evaluation 
of modernizing and renovizing campaigns, 
such as the better housing program, and, 


Is 


Is 


in order to obtain a true perspective on 
the results to the paint manufacturing 
business, we must consider that in new 
construction the paint materials may 
represent as little as 2 percent of the 
amount of construction reported, and, in 
painting jobs, the value of the paint ma- 
terials probably would be only approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the total amount 


reported, While striving “tooth and nail” 
to support and get all possible profit out 
of the government’s better housing pro- 
gram, it is only sensible to keep clearly in 


mind that no organized selling agency 
combining personal solicitation and 
publicity has ever ecualed our clean up- 
paint up-fix up campaign when it comes 
to selling actual paint and varnish. 

In 1935 our National Clean Up-Paint 
Up-Fix Up Campaign will have an un- 
paralleled opportunity and responsibility 


in emphasizing the paint factor and acting 
as a ready-made vehicle to help to carry 


the better housing program to its mavxi- 
mum success More will be required of 
the clean up-paint up-fix up campaign in 


1935 than in any previous year. 


Do Own Selling Job 
what the government ex- 
The government is rely- 
organized agencies, in 
up-fix up cam- 


Industry Must 
just 
wants 
existing 
clean up-paint 


This is 
pects and 
Ings upon 
which the 


paign is paramount, to operate full blast, 
and, each in its own way, to increase 
the sales of durable goods in the construc- 





on field, with the automatic increase of 
employment It should be clearly under- 
stood that the government is not under- 
taking to do any industry's selling job 
for it Fach industry wi'l have to con- 
tinue to do its own selling job. All that 
the government has done has been to 
nake it easier for people to borrow money 

rom private sources, to pay for the 
vork In the paint industrv there is a 
man-sized job ahead in 1935 for our clean 
ip-paint up-fix up campaign, and every 
member of our industry should keenly 
realize this fact for his own profit, and 
prepare to use and co-operate with the 
clean up-paint up-fix up campaign to the 
limit! 

In this report, your chairman, on ac- 
count of his personal experience and par- 
ticination in the local campaigns in Te- 
troit and tWamtramek, Mich., has pre- 
sented some pictorial exhibits, so that “he 
who runs may read.” 


examination of the exhibits 
will reveal that clean up-paint up-fix up, 
properly organized and conducted, no 
“hit campaign, and that the 
painting is distributed and evaluated 
house by and street by street. 


A careful 


is 
miss”’ 
work 


house 


or 


A single standard tabulation, which 


















was devised some years ago by John R 
MacGregor and Dr. D. A. Kohr, will illus 
trate the method of computation, w 

for purposes of uniformity, is used in 
puting the results in sales of paint 
varnish materials in the several t 
examples shown in this report 3 

the different materials and the quar 
required for different ASSé ( ’ 
differ in the opinion of individu 

of the Industry to some ¢ nt t 
stantially the tabulation re believes 

be conservative, ’ N I tc 
realized that multitud very : 
jobs, su \ t} ! of furniture 
and other movablk not taken into 


aceount 
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Results in Hamtramck 


The results in Hamtramek, Mich., a town of 56,268 population, according to the 
official tabulation, were as follows: 
hist. retail 
No Quantity Total price pet Total 
or each gallons gallon. value, 
Houses painted.. IZ gals 14,544 $ $47 
Walls painted. toad 


Mloors painted or varnished 
Woodwork painted or vaniishe 
$ or stairs 


} 





Outbuildings 21,034,000 








Roots MT ’ 4.012 w 
Screens Tra) ( ft.) 31 bts 1G ge 
1 o 30 ft 
- 8 272 23,485 ASS, 236.00 
In addition to the foregoing, 60 walls were kalsomined or papered, and 1,620 walls 
were Cleaned. ; 
The following comparative tabulation by years shows the growth of the eclaen 


industrial conditions which 


Waxre-earnel 


Hamtramck, 
fumilies being 
Estimated 
number of 
gallons ot 


despite 
without a 


campaign in 
half of the 


up-paint up-fix up 
sometimes resulted in 


Pereent o 
inge trom 


stimated 
value of h 


Percent of kK 
change from 


Percent ot 


Number of change from 








jobs previous yer paint previous year pre us yea 
4,754 13,656 , 0.13 are 

3,900 17.6 12,141 11.4 8H.643.62 17.2 
6,488 66.3 14,9100 17 426.67 9,4 
7.185 ‘ 68,092. 75 3.0 
8.385 63,047.95 7.4 
4.3K) 4,5 3 5.1 
4, 11,179 7.0 
8.: 00.5 2,485 136.8 0.4 





Results in St. Louis 


impaign in 1934 in St. Louis, 
and the St. Louis 


auspices of the St 


eivie 


under thie 
anda 


The results of the « 
Louis Chamber of Commerce 
organizations, Was as follows 


schools, and business 












































Xo s Tot ee aa 
o gallons sal Value 
Hw = painted l LIS,344 SUS4.618.00 
Wa painted 28,241 3 42 Bei 
‘loors painted or varnished 17.680 TO.TZ0000 
Woodwerk painted or varnished 15,420 4,280.00) 
Porches or stairs S480 Do 1.100 
ences 38,207 om 114,831.00 
Outbuildings 30,1S4 ue 27.48.00 
Roots 20,34 et a a 
s ' t.) $304 B.Sc 14,184.50 
lez 
‘ aren win rs ASL “ 
There were also 116,127 walls cleaned, and 63,530 walls papered « kalsomined 
The number of miscellaneous showed an increase of 60 Percent over the 
record of 1933, there being 516,000 miscellaneous jobs 1932 22,551 in 1955, and 
1,145,889 in 1954 
In St. Louis, the young men’s division of the clean up, paint up, Aix up organiza 
tion reported the following to the chairmar 
We have, through our efforts. had 12,621 jobs acomplished, as Compared to 1,580 
jobs in last vear’s drive Our list of jobs cludes the washing of ¢ exterior of four 
buildings, the remodeling of 6). ftloors in six separate buildings iew plumbing, tucl 
pointing, additions and alteration to ectrica; Wiring, new shelvin new cabinet 
one bank was completely remodeled: one li departMent store repainted a tl 
erills eral hotels reported all rooms Were either printed on 
The tremendous scope and coverage of our cam] t une special fitness te 
act as a vehicle in creating bs, should inspit the making « sovernment ired 
lown © property holders, under the national housing act 
Results in Pittsburgh 
The 1984 results in Pittsburgh have been tabulated as fe Ws 
Ni Q nt 
wt gallor i! 
Houses puinted iS 12 gal 83.25 S408 FOS 00 
Walls painted..... ; v2 l He S.YTLBTA 
Floors painted or varnished OT MT ‘ 4.1") ih $00 
Woodwork painted or varnished iS tOSt gal 5 14 OS3.50 
Porches or stairs ae HO, 437 g ’ o> si eT 
Fences eeievs Is,ol4 3 gal 3m 1 ec 
Outbuildings SG S gal .. 23 OO BL 
Screens 1206 12 aq. ft.) 3.23% ivi dso 
xual to 350 tt 
H41.220 H42.620 S1.100.040.50 
The report also recorded 166,918 rooms tramck, Mich fO.000 members of the 
in which the walls were cleaned, Civie Pride Association, and similar num 
St. Cloud, Minn., reported total sales ers in Cleveland, Buffalo, and Detroit, 





























of 3.484 gallons of paint and = varnist roll up a total of over «a million workers 
Vilued at $11,176, in the 1954 clean up, in the cities which have been cited, and 
paint up, fix up campaign when you consider that there are = ap- 
In Paragould, Ark., even the jail was proximate y 7,000 campaigns annually, in 
painted: 2,750 gallons of paint, valued at cities lar and small throughout the 
$8,632 was sold in the 1934 campaign United States, you can realize that 
Paragould has a population of 966 “millions” means just what it says 
In Watertown, N. Y., the Watertow) Even with the vast amount of publicity 
Chamber of Commerce reported to our bu- obtained by the clean up-paint up-fix up 
reau in Washington that the 1934 clean campaign, the army of volunteer salesmen 
up, paint up, fix up campaign in Water- is so huge as to seem ineredible to anv- 
town resulted in jobs, which, according one who does not take the time to 
to the established computation, repre- squarely face the facts When the facts 
sented S.456 gallons of paint and var- are faced cavarely. it becomes obvious to 
nish, valned at approximately $27,058 any investivator that the clean up-paint 
In Lubbock, Texas, a city of 20,520 pop- up-fix up campaign is a national institu 
ulation, the report indicated the sale of tion, so great that its magnitude is dif- 
18,583 gallons of paint and varnish, valued ficult of realization by the members of 
ut $461 D One of the interesting items the industry 
of the Lubbock report, whieh illustrates In Buffalo, atone, in 1934, there appeared 
the altruistic background of the cam- 4,184 column inches of newspaper 
paign, is the statement that boy scouts publicity, equivalent to 210 newspaper 
picked up and sacked 4,058 pounds of ‘olumns, or thirty full pages, in the clean 
metallic cast offs—nails, cans, and other up ang paint up campaign which was 
metal objects, in the 1934 campaign sponsored by the Buffalo Chamoer oft 
Seventy East Texas counties united in Commerce, the health department of the 
the clean up-paint up-fix up campaign in ven and the Buffalo Paint, Varnish and 
134 Plans were supplied upon receipt of eat Association, which lent its sun- 
requests, by the National Cle n Up and port to the movement No other com 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau munity campaign has equaled this record 
A typical example of co-operation by In Cleve'and, 1,098 column inches of 
public officials in a large city was given publicity were placed in the newspapers 
by Mayor Overton of Memphis, Ten vho In the height of the campaign, in 
officially commanded the cits vsovern- 1924. it has not been uncommon to find 
ment's participation in the clean up-paint six or eight solid pages of ec] up and 
up-fix up movement Official proclama- paint up publicitv, meade poss bv the 
tions genera'ly are signed by mayors in service of our National Clean Up-Paint 
American cities. I'n-Fix Tn Campaign Bureau in Washing- 




















\ splendid clean up-paint up-fix up ton, in the dailv newspapers of American 
campaign was again conducted in San cities Some samples in miniature are 
Francisco, ind in other Pacifie coast shown in this report, while the actual 
cities \ letter to the National Clean newspaners can he examined in the 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau in clean up-paint up-fix up exhibits of our 
Washington from Frederic Sanford, secre- bureau 
tary of the Orange County Builders’ Ex- 
change, reported that $550,000 in pledges Cost of Service Small 
for the repair and modernizing of prop M ; 8 ? ; ra 
erty Pel been secured in Santa Ana dur . ats, costing us approximately ony ; 
Ing the first part of a concerted = city cents each will enable us to have a full 
wide drive Reauest was made to our page of publicity in the daily newspapers, 
bureau in Washington = for idditional in which the cost. if we had to pay for 
service it, would frequently approximate several 

hundred dollars Yet, in the economies 
Creates Employment forced by the exigencies of the past sev- 

The clean un-paint up-fix un campaier eral year our national bureau does not 
is an important factor in creating employv- ittempt to serve more than two thousand 
ment, and to that extent he'p to case of the thirteen thousands newspapers in 
the wublie relief burden the United States 

In one instance. that of the KE. G. Budd The cost of financing local clean up- 
Manutfacturine Company, Philadelphia paint up-fix up campaigns 1 o small 

an up-paint un-ffx un activitic were as to be relatively “‘next to nothing.”’ 
used to ameliorete the distress of strikers When the ambitious amounts which are 

“Millions” is no mere ficure of speech required for financing other community 
or exaegeration when anvlied to. the campaigns are considered, the cost of the 
volunteer saleemen in the clean un-paint clean up-paint up-fix up campaign, with 
up-fix up camnaien. For example, an- its huge sales and profits for our indus- 
proximately €13,000 students of the try, appears relatively inconsequential 
schools annual'y pull their neighbor's For example, in the 1934 campaign in St 
doorbells and ask them to clean un ard Louis, in which paint and varnish prod- 
naint ungn the citv of Chicavo a'one In ucts to a total of $896,590 were sold, the 


collected for 
only $3,954.78, of 


total 


penses 


amount 
was 


Pitts- 
Ham- 


campaign ex 


which the 


St. Touis annroximatelyv 150.000: in 
burgh, 175,349: in Detroit and 





ha heen “up 


frequently 


using an 


minist 
creating 

tractors 

“eveland, 
money 
clusive of 
tor 
rolls, 
priation of 
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members of St. Louis Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association provided $1,015. The 
remainder was provided by interests out- 
side of our industry, the total contribu- 
tions and their sources being as follows: 














Al Fresco Advertising Company $100.05 
General Outdoor Advertising Co.... Bs 
Public Service Company....... TOOLO0 
Radio Stations, KMOX, KWK, WIL 

WEW sees ° oa 400.00 
Associated Retailers. . 300.00 
Wood Products Institute ‘ 70.00 
Florists $ib.t pe erele. 288 cee eOR Oe ENS 5.00 
Merchants a beam Sen's THO 
Members of St. Louis Paint, Varnish 

and Lacquer Association.... Lt.) 
Balance, 1933 ieee $ éa 3Y.78 








In the town of Hamtramck, where your 
chairman's own plant is located, and 
Where the amount of paint sold in the 
campaign in 1984 totaled $85,236 in value, 
the cost Was less than $100. The absence 


of cost is abundantly 


compensated for 
by spontaneous public 


enthusiasm — a 


non-purchasable factor. Therein lies the 
sreat and fundamental strength of our 


campaign. 
The cost of the clean up-paint up-fix up 
campaign in Cleveland was $1,876.45 


In Chicago, the second largest city in 





the United States, where a_ total ot 
1,785,149 cleaning, painting and planting 
accomplishments Were reported in the 
canvass, the entire cost of the campaign 
including special clerical help, was kept 


within twelve hundred dollars 

The campaign program in Chicago in 
eluded forty-seven radio broadcasts 

As an example of the way the public 
s mide paint conscious in the clean up 
paint up-fix up activities the following 

quoted from the literature of this 
vear’s campaign in Cleveland, which was 
conducted under the auspices of the Anti 


Tuberculosis League, with the support of 























the Cleveland Paint, Varnish and Lacquet 
\ssociation 
1 Paint th 1 he house ' x 
Pwo oat t 1 tlle puttyin ul ona 
t nel cra erw ’ mat ’ ! 
1 ! ! ‘ ' 1 ! 
. We t hir ‘ Y S 
n one ! 
Es o reh fl ! 1 
! juently 
t Car | e pair ' 
uw sins iks ar ‘ 
7 Flat 1 tal f gut 1 1 
sl 1 t painted r ne 
ld paint xp ’ 1 
Ru ur 1 ‘ 
6 1 i n t 
eau ul vill soal frat using 
le 5 h ! vellir n 
en us he 4 8 1 
7 loxt or l I 
high t i nist ’ 
! ind 1 
n 
s Brighten up the ba mer } t 
wall eilings a vith ni-xlos 
wall tinish Two Y previously 
painted, or one coat in re-painting painted 
urface in good condition xl recon 
mended because it waushe better thar in ordi 
nary flat wall paint 
enamel pipes n men Ditfere 
olor or the hot an cold) water nes 
lines, et always make it eusie t trace 
i line when necessary 
14 Paint the furnace doors with heat 
resisting black paint 
1} Concrete basement floors wre dry 
should be given two coats puiint f 
ny moisure is present. painting not recom 
mended Such floors, though, can be improves 
” applying « cement har Which do 
the t 





dusting 
Walls and 


prevent 
12 Paint 


excessive concrete 


the ceiling of kitchen 


bedrooms 


laundry bath, living room, dining 
room, hallways, et If the walls have been 
painted before and the color is to be approx 
mately the same, one coat should be sufficient 
If new walls, two couts, the first «a priming 
and sealing coat, should be applied 

In the kitchen, laundry, bath and hallways 
t semi-gloss paint should be applied which 
vill resist grease, steam, and eimilar abuse 
ind also withstand repeated Washing In the 
other rooms a flat wall paint without too much 
sheen is most desirable 


plaster should be ind 
filed with patching plaster and shoukl = be 
ouched u with the first couter in 
void their showing up lighter t 
ince of the surface after the finishing cout 
lied! It surfaces badly 


advisable to canvas th 


Any cracks in opened 
ordet to 
the bal 


than 


are 
ked it 
before | 
tedecorute 


Vashable wall 


14 R 


may be 





rinting 
the walls with 
eovering or 


finish the floor should be dene 
first washing zhly with soap 
nd warm water and rinsing with clear water 
Worn should e touched up with 
mr puint t needed ind then the flow 

hell vurn lacquer 


vor paint, or floor oil, as the ema 
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should 
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of crack and seam betwee 
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juered ind Waxed hte ul’ th surf 

t theroughly leaned n order to secur 
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15. Paint radiator with flat wall 1int 
color as is on the wa 
Iti Paint use receptacl 
late to match 
ll to Which 


Paint out le fences and 


porch and law 
ither 

the 
home Imsi«le ind out 


“ Pair wo oVarr 
protect from ve 
} llletin also carried 
on Deautify your 
paint and 





Wallpaper Brighter your 
woodwork t furniture with varnish 
enamel Make your warag: shed na 


ences attractive with me i of pain 


1,200 Jobs for Contractors 


In Cleveland, the Emergency Relief Ad 
ition canvassers were credited with 
twelve hundred jobs for 
The the campaign in 
previously stated, represented 
drawn from private sources, ex- 
the government’s appropriation 
the canvassers from the relief 
which required a government appro- 
$12,000 


cone- 
cost: of 





payi 


A “paint clinic’’ was one of the features 
of the Cleveland campaign in 1934. 


Gratitude to Trade Press 
The paint trade 


orously supported 
fix up campaign. 


press again has vig- 
tie cCleail Up-paint up- 
We especially thank the 


American Paint Journal, the American 
Paint and Oil Dealer, the American 
Painter and Decorator, Drugs, Oils and 


Paints, the National Painters’ Magazine 
the OL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER, the 
Paint Oil and Chemical Review, the Mas- 
ter Painter and Decorator, and the West- 
Paint Review for their splendid and 
generous cooperation, 

In the lumber field, the Gulf Coast 
Lumberman again has been conspicuously 
helpful in consistently promoting the 
clean up-paint up- fix up campaign, which 
is supported genera.ly ov alt puvlications 





eru 


in the lumber and construction field. 
The year 1935 will mark the twenty- 
third anniversary of our National Clean 


Up-Paint Up-Fix Up Campaign Bureau. 
It has demonstrated its power remarkably 
during the past several years of general 
business adversity. Our industry owes it 
to itself to jealously guard the prestige 


and dominance of our clean up-paint up- 
fix up engine of sales, and to deliberately 
plan now to adequately fortify it and 
speed it forward! 

President Trigeg:—The local associa- 
tions are of more importance in ou 
nitional activities than they have eve 
been It has been considered not only 
desirable business to bring the subject 
of the local associations before this 


meeting but 
concluded a 
of the 
pPatpero on 
him to 

Is Mi 
Stodder. 


Mr. Stodder, who has just 
term of office of president 
Boston club, has prepared a 
that subject, and we welcome 
present it at this time 
Stodder in the room? 


Mr 


Lecal Associations 


Stoddet \ Nee 
court trying to eta 
isked, What 
et OW talk 
she talk 
Judge She don't uy 
Lott try not talk een Ted 
tat least [T can promise you Tam goit 
iv what T am talking 





sing to 


ated 
und Lacquer Associatiol 
t Wet stil t 


fiftieth veut 
the start these paint 
«ial gatherings wl 
and found out that 
were rather human and = rathet 
After all, you can’t break bread 
with a man or drain a beaker with hin 
Without discovering that perhaps hie 
Wasn't as bad as you had supposed, There 
doubt that such meetings made pos 
sible the later co-operation and 
of our industry which has became 
envy of multitudes of trade 
is national headquarters drew 
from these clubs 

We have all seen the tremendous 
that our national headquarters 
in this last year Mvery item oft 
to the industry was immediately explained 
in a letter sent to all its How 
at times, it was humanly col 
lect, collate, and disburse 
data that was sent out by 
staff, is still a mystery to 
from personal experience 
lunch at the headquarters building and I 
think that many a nieht they must have 
slept there too in order to save the time 
of going between office and home 

But with all this work there was 
thing lacking Not anything that 
be remedied by headquarters, nor 
thing that the local organizations Were 
consciously shirking However, the fact 
that headquarters was giving 
possible kind of information and 
and in return receiving relatively 





ere ren 


their con 


essentially se 
hers came 
Thee titan 
I 


likable 





Is no 
proxeress 
the 
ASSOC TATIONS 

Its Inspira 
tions 
work 
lore 
interest! 


has 


menibers 

possible to 
the amount ot 
headquarters 
me T know 
that they eat 


sole 
could 
any- 


remained 


Imagine a grea® business organization 








with branches all over the country 
Would such a concern be content to send 
out instructions, suggestions, and_ infor- 
mation, supervise the growth and pros 
perity of these branches, and not ask fo 
any field reports of any nature? De- 
cidedly not. Canfield may be a game 
of solitare, but co-operation isn’t. And 
don't think for a moment that I am 
leveling a finger of scorn at the local 
association for its lack of co-operation 
The spirit was there and a co-operation 
of a sort with headquarters was accom- 
plished, but it was not completely satis 
factory because the local associations did 
not co-operate among themselves ofr 
course, there was no precedent for se 
doing and you know how hard it is to get 
out of a well-established rut 

The average local association had been 
formed on an idea: an idea that othe 
communities had such an association and, 
from general reports, such an organiza- 
tion was distinetly worth while to mem- 
bers of the paint industry With just 
the barest of basic information, the local 
paint club was. started Knowledge otf 
what other clubs were doing was limited 
to what information seeped into the club 
from indirect outside sources IT venture 
to say that up until today you have 
never had even a sketchy picture of the 
most important factor of the paint ir 
dustry—the local paint association 


President Matlack 
dinner for club presidents 


Last veor at Chicago, 


had an informal 


If T remember correctly, there were about 
thirty clubs represented It was a new 
thing and there were a lot of ideas dis- 
cussed and out of this meeting came the 
standardized constitution and by-laws for 
local associations This was a great step 
in the direction of co-ordinated action and 
co-operation but it is only the founda 
tion The building is yet to be raised 
on it 
Relevant Data Sought 

About two months ago, I sent out a 

questionnaire to every one of the thirty 


This 


two presidents of local associations. 


questionnaire was far from perfect but 
it did contain items which had to do 
with internal management Some of them 

















Were of no importance to the industry 
48 a whole but were, in my estimation, 
of interest to the men who were running 
the local associations. Questions, which, 
When I had been a club president, had 
come to my mind and whieh no one could 
answer. 

Along with this questionnaire I sent a 
letter, explaining briefly the purpose of 
the questionnaire and also requesting that 


any local problems in club management 
be submitted to me. 

I have reeeived replies frem twenty- 
eight associations. The results fall into 


{wo separate classes :—(1) The summary 
or the questionnaires, and (2) the prob- 
lems of local organizations. 

Taking first the matter of the ques- 
tiunnaires. The average club dues (not 
including the 20 payable to the national 





association) were $20. There are two 
associations which have two types of 
membership I realize that uniform club 
dues may not be feasible as there is a 
great difference in size and in work done 
by the different associations. However, 


iJ think that the average is of interest. 
The next question was concerning the 
secretary. This gentleman, as you know, 
is the fellow who knows his local associa- 
tion from A to Izzard and who often gets 
round-shouldered from carrying the presi- 
dent. Well, there were exactly thirteen 
associations or less than half of those 
reporting, Who oil the mainspring. Two 
associations paid the secretary $50 per 
yeur; three, $100; one, $300; one, $400; 
one, $480; one, $600; three, $1,200; and 
one, $2,400. Two of these associations 
had ghost-writers, or assistant secre- 
taries, who received the money but not 
the glory. Another had two secretaries, 
the regular one who got $100 per year 
and a secretary of the credit section who 
eot $150 per year. It was also interest- 
to note that ten of the 
of the reporting associations Were not 
connected with the industry Also, that 
ighteen of the twenty-six secretaries act 


Secretaries 














is treasurers, but of the ten treasurers 
Who ure not secretaries, none of them 
receives any salary. 

Another point of interest was the fact 
that within several “association are 

ups Or units Which meet separately 
ind d uss their particular problems. For 
eXuMmple, six associations have a_ credit 

four, a trade and industrial sales 

group two, a manufacturers and di 
tributors unit; ome Lobo unit ine 
on in oil unit 

Or the twenty-eight associations, twenty 
hiatve pecific days for the meetings, and 
two hia specific montl 

The majority of the ; vclatior cu 
t te the social sick jee 1 meet- 
ings Thirteen have an wns eeting 
five, a Christmas party tour, a ladies 
day; one, a club birthday party und 
one, Which is located in more of a Slavic 
than a Celtic area, a St. Patrick’s party 

Golf is generally featured = it the 
annual outings but one tssociation has 
au monthly golf party 

Last vear the nations program com- 
iittees suggested that local associations 
sponsor a dealers’ night Might associa- 
tions and one last year and ten are plan- 
ning one for next year | hope this will 
chang the opinion of ome association 
wl in answering the question as to 
Whether or not they were considering a 
dexlers’ night for next year, wrote, 
“Hardly,” 
' Local Committees 

\nother question was, “What regular 
standing committees do you have?” I 
confess the results Were somewhat ter- 
rifving as | find no less than forty-nine 
stunding committees listed, although the 
mest that any one club reported was 
fourteen You might be interested in 
learning the ten most popular standing 
committees, “Membership” Look first 











plaice with twenty-one associations ; 
“Legislative,” second with Nineteen ; 
“Credits and Collections,” third with 
seventeen; “Entertainment,” fourth with 
sixteen; “Trade Sales,” fifth with fifteen; 
“hxecutive,” sixth with fourteen (—f don't 
knew why this should not be first, but 1 
cun show you the figures); “rogram,” 
seventh with thirteen; eighth place was 
tied between “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
ind “Industrial Sales,” with eleven each; 
ninth place was also tied between “Go't” 
and “Traffic,” with nine each ¢Ll admit 
I lumped ‘Transportation with ‘Traf- 
fi’ which I think was logical); and tenth 
place was held by “Code, With seven 
Some associations have shown ingennuits 
in having a committee unlike any others 
For instance, I find a single example of 
“au beard of control, and apportionment 
committee, a new ideus committer 
statistical committee, a welfare commit 
tee, a Workmen’s Compensation comiunit 
tee, and a scholarship committees 

\ great many associations conducted 
special events which were of value to 
the community and the trade no oeon 
mon I have already stated that eight as 
sociations held a dealers’ night 
teen put on a clean up and 
campaign; S1X, a Camypiig 
cheap paint; two, a renovizationr un 
paign and one, a better housing in 
paign Many association took purt it 
more than one of the above imipaigns 
oe example, all but one nssociatior 
which had a “cheap paint” campaign alse 
stuged a clean up and paint up iipaign 
Only eight association had ny sug 
estions as to any special type of we 
gram they would. be interested nm next 
veal Credit and busines promotion 
ere the chief requests Only three i 
sociations ever hire outside speaker 
nine use some kind of system ti nsure 
maximum attendance it meeting ina 
six have their book audited ly { 
de accountant In reference te i nd 
mee one association had a iston { 
maintaining a “kitty’’ at their monthi 
nieetings Evervone present contributed 
a quarter and the total was raffled off 
it the succeeding meeting 

[ believe that the figure IT have just 
euoted will give you a picture of the 
nternal management of our local asso 
ciations as a whole and some of the 
recommendations which T am to propose 
a little later are based on these findings 

Special Activities 
IT now come to the section of special 


problems and functions, 

One association secretary writes 

“At the present time much time and ef 
fort is being given to the matter of credits 
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and gollections, particularly with the 
painter and decorator trade, resulting in 
the tormation of a system of credit con- 


trol which has been operating for seyeral 
months and which is bringing benefits and 
results which have surpassed the ex- 
pectations of most of our members,” 

I regret I cannot explain in detail this 
system but I am sure that other assovia- 
tions will be interested and I feel certain 
Frank L. Hatch, executive secretary of 
the Golden Gate association, would be 
wi.ling to give information to any asxo- 
ciation which asks him. : 

The Indianapolis Paint and Varnish 
Club makes the following suggestion :— 

“In regard to trade and industrial sales 
sroup, I presume that we have a different 
problem from the associations in larger 


centers. There are so few of us in each 
group that the group meetings are not 
interesting or far reaching. If these 
groups could combine in such groups as 


are covered by glass jobbers or our own 
production elub groups, which include 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Columbus, and 
Cincinnati, and Dayton manufacturers, | 
believe that more could be accomplished 
and I do not see how it is possible for 
a small group such as we have in In- 
dianapolis, to accomplish very much where 


there is no uniform, concerted action or 
any contact with other clubs.” 

_ Another club executive puts in a plea 
for more interest from members. He 
Says !— 

“My only comment concerning local 
clubs is, that they would in my opinion 
function to a much greater advantage in 
the interest of the industry if the 


cipals of the various loeal concerns wonita 
give more of their time and attention t 
the problems and development of the local 
clubs An appeal for such should be 
made, the writer feels, from our general 
headquarters at Washington.” ; 
The spirit of this opinion Was seconded 
by another executive who writes that their 


principal trouble is in “maintaining the 
proper Interest among all members. both 
arge and small While still anothet 
complains, “It is difficult to keep up in- 
terest in attendance And still another 
vrites, I wish some scheme could Ie 
nitiated and brought into effect that 
would awaken more interest Ho oauae regu- 
far club meetings so that the attendan 7 
would be larger and more regular.” 
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writes 


is Voiced by another 
sugeestion, T am 
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| understand, of 
be done as a 
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\ while 
the Various 
Portlonment 
Committe 


age T mentioned, 
types of 
COMM tee 


» Speaking of 
committees, an 
The duty of 
help the association 
any special 


ip 
this 
in 
campatens 
function to appor- 
the members in 
What it believes each par- 
ticular interest in the contribution 
shi uld he The secretary who gave me 
this information added, “While the com- 
putations have often quite eom 
plicated, they have always been necepted, 
except for the good natured protest of all 
members.”’ I should that this was 
a perfect example ot { benevolent 
tutocracy 

Two 
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money 
obligations 
tion the expense 
proportion 


raising for 


Its 


anonye 


on is 
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been 
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ipart, In a gpeovraphicnsr 
on the subject of a 
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Paint and Varnish Association 
this 1976. and the Paint and Oil 
ot England started it in 1932 

su returned servicee gual 
tdvertising, ot 
Hive been taken up by both these 
It surprising to see, now that 
a code, how right the decisions 
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Started 


(lub 
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New 
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intees terms 


sitles, ets 
Sroups 

we have 

of these 


groups Were on different subjects long 


before there Was any code in existence or 


even thought of. 
The work done by these manufacturers 


and distributors groups speaks for itself 
as to the usefulness of such a unit but 
there is another function which I would 
like to point out as it is one of extreme 
importance, Today, more than at any 
time in the past, the local associations 


have serious work to do, but the fact that 
there must be a social side to such organi- 
zations must not be lost sight of. Practi- 
eal experience has proven it is impossible 
to combine a highly successful social 
meeting with a highly successful busti- 
ness one, vet both are desirable. 

Also, there are many business problems 
that cannot be brought up at a general 
meeting of the association. One elub 
president summarizes this by saying, se - 
cause of the various groups, such as man- 
ufacturers, distributors, raw materials and 


sales representatives making up our club 
membership, we have found it difficult to 
provide subjects which have been of uni- 
versal appeal to be discussed in an open 


meeting with interest by this mixed group. 
Largely because of this condition our club 
meetings have become mostly social gath- 
ering Another one says, “If it were 
possible to discuss all of our problems be- 
fore the group as a whole it might help 
to keep up the interest of all our members. 
As you undoubtedly know, problems are 
presented at our executive committee 
meetings which could not very well be 
discussed at a public meeting.” 

















Business Problems 


The manufacturers and_= distributors 
group comes as an answer to an associa- 
tion president’s prayer. At the meetings 
of this group pertinent business «uestions 


can be brought up. I have attended meet- 
ings of the manufacturers and distributors 
unit of the Paint and Oil Club of New 


England where questions brought up were 





so pertinent that manufacturers were 
mentioned by name and and those manu- 
facturers had an opportunity of standing 
up and explaining their side. This pro- 
cedure always cleared up misunderstand- 
n Which otherwise might have smold 

ered along for months The manufac 


urers and distributors group is the logical 
neeting place for a great many of the 
existing standing committees in the «as 
sociation and the proper place for detail 

business discussions 





ead 


All of this brings up another angle in 
our trade existence, the wholesaler I 
have been told by several people, includ- 
ng Wholesalers, that the wholesaler today 
Was in many cases regarding the local as 
sociations affiliated with the Nationa 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 
with more or less of a fishy eve, unde 
the impression that these organizations 
were only for the benefit of the manufac- 
urers and as such there was no place in 
it for wholesalers especially When there 
was in existence a wholesalers’ organiza- 
tion to which many of them already be- 
longed Gentlemen, this impression § is 
entirely erroneous and based on a super- 
ficial knowledge of the aims and ideals 
of the National Paint, Varnish and La‘ 
quer Association 

It is true that the manufacturers have 
certain problems, say in production, in 
which the wholesaler is not primarily in- 
terested Or, the wholesalers may have 
problems which may not interest certain 


manufacturers although those that depend 


on wholesalers undoubtedly are interested 
in them But the major problems of each 
class are correlated and unless they are 
solved by a combined understanding, 


side uccomplishes its objective. 


neither 
What better place can manufacturer and 


Wholesalers get together than in a manu- 
facturers and distributors group meeting 
Where they can freely ask and answer 
questions of vital interest to both parties. 
Why should manufacturer and distributor 
stand apart and thumb noses at each 
other while the customer walks between 
them on the arm of the mail-order house? 


Manufacturers and distributors must work 
together in perfect harmony and under- 
stunding if the maximum results for each 





ure to be obtained Who benefits from 
some of the special campaigns I have 
mentioned, such as clean up and paint 
up, dealers’ night, ete.? Just the manu- 
facturer? Just the wholesaler? Of course 
not, both of them Does the manufac- 
turer selling through wholesalers delib- 
erately try to injure the wholesalers, or 
does the Wholesaler intentionally wish to 
njure the manfacturer whose goods he 


distributes? What a foolish question! 





Wilson & Bennett Manufacturing Company 


At the 1934 Paint 


Industries Show 
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\bout a year ago a lady im New York 
city had trouble in explaimimg to the 
telephone company that they had wrongly 
charged her for a bill for whieh she was 
not responsible. Despite several letters 
from her the telephone company persisted 
in sending her the bill on the first ef exery 


month. Finally, one morning she reedived 
two letters from the telephone company. 
One was from the manager of the sales 


department acknowledging her letters and 
apologizing for the company’s mistake. 
The other was from the manager f the 
credit department threatening to turn the 
bill over to a Jawyer for collection. Very 
coolly the lady pinned both letters together 
and sent them Cont to the telephone ecom- 


pany with a brief note saying, ‘“‘I want 
you gentlemen to meet each other.” Thus 
J say, “I want you gentlemen to meet 
each other.” 
Recommendations 
With all 1 have said as a background, 


J want to make the following recommenda- 
tions to local associations :—First, where- 
ever possible there be established a manu- 
facturers and distributors group. 
Second, that the meeting or 
meetings between representatives 
associations be held in the different zones 
during the coming year. In this con 
nection | would suggest that, whereas, the 





series of 
of local 


New England club is the only club in its 
zone, it be for this purpose in the eastern 
zone, 


Third, that every association shall niake 


a duplicate of all its minutes and send 
these to the national headquarters. Such 
a file of minutes will prove indispensable 
net only to the national association head- 
quarters but to any local association 
Which is interested in improving its man- 
agement 

Fourth, to prepare a simplified list of 


standing 


mittees 


committees. Many standing com- 
now functioning are duplicates of 
committees already existing in the same 
organization under another name. 
ifth, that wherever possible, books of 
local associations audited by an 
accountant and that account- 
uniform one, 

Wherevel 
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retaries 
Seventh, that 
ery 
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Report on Programs 


(The 
mittee 
Was 


the com- 
programs 


distributed 
on local 
follows.) 
The fourth 


ol 
“association 


repo I 


of club programs has 
just closed, It started in the year 1430- 
31. There have been five programs in 
each series, with the exception of this last 
year, 1933-34, when only three were 
issued, 

The first meeting of your committee 
this year, January 19, was held at asso- 
ciation headquarters in Washington, as it 


year 


was felt there might be records and in- 
formation available there which the com- 
mittee might want to consult during the 


course of the meeting, also because of the 
fact that President Trigg had stated that 
he was anxious for the industry to have 
as Many meetings as possible at associa- 
tion headquarters in order that the mem- 
bers of the various committees might be- 
come familiar with exactly the kind of 
set-up that was available to them for 
assistance in their work. 


At this meeting consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the programs, as fur- 
nished the various local associations in 
the past, were excellently written, and 


portrayed in a very good way the national 


association and its many activities, but 
that, in many cases, the presentation 
before the local associations was not all 
to be desired. To correct this, it was de- 
cided to make the coming programs ones 
which could easily be read, or which 
would merely outline the subjects and 
whieh could be developed by the local 


speaker who presented the program. 


The subject of “dealers’ night” was 
selected for program No, 1 of the current 
vear, as this type of meeting, which had 


originated with the Paint and Oil Club of 
New England several years ago, had 
proved to be of national interest and 
capable of being staged by many of the 
local organizations. Chairman Stodder, 
because he was president of the Paint 
ind Oil Club of New England, and there- 
fore thoroughly familiar with the details 
of preparation for such a meeting, was 
asked prepare this program It Was 
decided that a specific recommenda- 
should be made to all organizations 
President Trigg suggesting that they 
should sponsor a “Deals Night.”’ 
Attention was then called to the fact 
that the subjeet—‘Credits and Collec- 
tions’ was of the most important 
problems confronting the industry today. 
After careful consideration, it was unani- 
mousty voted to have this the subject 
of program No, 2. T. J. Kenny, chairman 
of the national credits and collections 
committee, was doubtlessly the man best 
fitted to prepare this program, accordingly 


to 
also 
tion 
by 





one 


as 


he was asked to do so. It was also sug- 
rested that, wherever practical, it might 
be well for each organization throughout 
the country to have some outside speaker 


preferably one connected with a local 
eredit association to be present at the 
meeting in order to further develop the 
subject 

In view of the fact that program No. 3 


be submitted 


would not, in all probability. 








to the local associations until early in the 
Fall, it was felt that this program should 
deal with “The National Association and 
the Coming Convention.’ Suct 
iect, it was thought, would not o hy 
timely one, coming a few w : het 
the convention, but also it would « rn 
to make the members of t! . 
ization wish to attend } r ! 
which, it is believed, \ a of the 
largest and best on re rd I igreed 
that George H. Priest. J is eminently 
" lified to prenare tl } ‘ m iccord- 
sel 1 it. 
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ST. JOE 
ZINC OXID 


Our lead-free zinc oxides are now being 
used by the most discriminating manu- 
facturers of quality paints. Where color, 
uniformity,ease of grinding and smooth- 
ness are important factors, the quality 


of ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES is recognized. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE - - - - - NEW YORK 


Plant and Laboratory, Josephtown, Beaver Co., Pa. 
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At the present writing of this report, it 


is tuo early for your committee to report 
on the effect of pregram No, but in 
respect to the twe other pregrams, 
believe they successfully accomplished 
their purposes, Already we know that 
eight lecal organizations sponsored a 
“Dealers’ Night,” and that ten plan 
Sponsor one next year. Mr. Kenny’s ably 
Written “Program Number 3: Credits and 


vy, 


Collections,’ was welcomed by every local 
organization, and while in all Cases it 
Was not read word for word, it was, in 


practically every case, discussed, 

In reviewing the werk accomplished 
during the past year, your committee feels 
that there is a definite need for the con- 
tinuance of the national program com- 
mittee. It not only will to prepare 
‘ams of interest to the local organiza- 
tions, but also to develop for presentation, 
meetings which have originated and have 
been tried out successfully by many local 


seek 





prog 


organizations —such as the “Dealers” 
Night” above referred to. In this respect, 
your Committee would recommend that 
the newly appointed national program 
committee endeavor to analyze the work 
and desires of the local associations, and 
upon these findings base their pregrams 
for the year 1934-35. Your committee 


rratefully acknowledges the help received 
from the many members of our 
tion who aided in the preparation of this 
year’s series of programs, 

Trigg Mr. Stodder's 
final recommendation 
appointment of a com- 
take it, would be a 
up of the presidents 
associations 
motion 
ot Mr 
and seconded 





ye- 


President 
port contains a 
authorizing the 
mittee which, I 
committee made 
of local 

Is there a 
recommendation 
(It was moved 
done.) 
President Trige:- 
trary it is adopted. 

The next item on 
Gardner's report 


Scientific Section 


Dy HH \ 
tivities has 
raw materials 
ing varnish and other products of the 
industry So this last Summer | went 
to Brazil to look at some of the products, 
and | brought back trunkloads of speci- 
hens 

Some 
tion at 
scientifie 
teresting ol 
there are 
one million 
fusely in this 
the Fall of the 
a fruit which is 
oontaimming a very 

The trees are 
hundred feet or 
spread of one 
them produce 


approving 
Stodder's? 
that it 


that 





be 


is no con- 


If there 


Dr. 


the program is 


of our ac- 
world for 
in mak- 


One 
the 


used 


Gardnet 
been to search 
that can be 


exhibi- 
in the 
most in- 
In Brazil 

million and 
growing pro- 
produce in 


of the specimens are on 
the end of the room 
section exhibit The 
all oiticica oil. 
between one-half 
olticican trees, 
locality, which 
year, along in November, 
in the torm of a nut, 
large percentage of oil. 
very large, growing one 
more, and having a wing 
hundred feet Some ot 
two tons of fruit, an 
extraordinary quantity of fruit 

The fruit contains about 60 percent of 
oil which is similar to chinawood oil, and 
it appears to have a wonderful future 
in our own industry. 

At the present time the 
crushing the oil in Brazil 
crude, They have two types 
there One is of the traction type and 
one of the pressing type, and to date 
they are only pressing about two thousand 
each year, at the most, and there 
very little use for them. 
They have shipped some to 
and to Russia and they 
perimented for us in shops but 
uny startling results. The crude 
which they manufacture paint in 
has precluded the use of it there. They 
have experimented with it but usually 
with poor results because of the fact that 


is 


methods of 
are rather 


of mills 


tons 
is 
Germany 
have ex- 
without 
way in 
Brazil 


some 


the crude or raw oil wrinkles very badly 
in forming a film. 

Because of the lack of industrial 
chemistry they haven't been experiment- 
ing with the oil to find out how it can 
be used successfully and profitably We 
have found out, however, in the very 
brief studies that we have made, that it 
is the simplest thing in the world to 
treat it. The oil is put in a kettle, with 
rosin, or a natural or synthetic resin, 


and cooking the oil overcomes all wrinkly 


phenomena 


Uses of Oiticica Oil 

is a varnish oil that can 
the place of chinawood or 
with chinawood oil in the production of 
quick drying oil. The amount available 
in South America will be very large. In 
other words, this year’s crop is probably 
the largest crop that they have ever had. 
They have produced this year something 
like one hundred million barrels of oil 
without any difficulty. Heretofore the 
fruit has dropped on the ground and 
rotted there because no one took the 
pains to pick it up and ship it to the 
pressing areas 

The oil, as I said before, is bound to 
come into our industry in the very near 
future for the manufacturing of all types 
of varnishes. I don’t say that it will take 
the place of chinawood oil entirely. It 
can be used in place of it, and doubtless 
be used for that purpose In some 
that I am showing a little later on 
I will indicate to you how it can be 
emploved and the various products that 
ean be produced from it. 

In regard to the price 
substantially lower than 
There no duty on it coming 
country and the main producers 
have a freedom from experiment taxes. 
In fact they have a stipulation from the 
vovernment that is good for at least 
fifteen years more to the effect that no 
taxes will be placed on the oil by the 
Brazilian government. That is quite a 
remarkable eoncession in view of the fact 
that they do place taxes in Brazil on 
practically everything that comes in and 
out. 
It would look as though we do have, 
in Brazil, at the present time a tremendous 
quantity of oil that is very similar to 
chinawood oil and so far in experimental 
work we have found that it will do many 
of the things that chinawood oil does. 

As to the percentage that will be used 
—in my opinion it is probable that three 


That oil Le 


used to take 











will 
slides 


of the oil it is 
chinawood oil. 
into this 
of it 


is 


goes 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Wwe 


to 


or four parts ef this oil to one part of 
chinawood oil will give us the best results. 

My idea was to go down there and get 
the seed and plant it in this country er 
another country, but I thought that was 
very far-fetched because the tree grows 
rather slowly and takes about fifteen 
years to produce fruit. It grows in Brazil 
anywhere, from fifty to one hundred 
years indicating the age to which it 
attains. Nevertheless, I did bring back 
seed with me, and I have planted it in 
something like twelve different places, in 
Louisiana, in Florida, and in Cuba and 
Porte Rico, and the Philippines and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

In other words, we have started 
experimental planting with that 
we must look to Brazil to supply us with 
any quantity of oiticica oil that we are 
going to need for at least twenty-five years 
to come, 

Since 
amount 
readily 
want 





oul 
but 


seed, 


there 
of that oil 
available to 
it, it would appear to me 
would not take very long to introduce 
it into the various formulas which you 
are using today in the manufacture of 
coatings. 

[ have a 
interesting in that 
will show them please we 

(Dr. Gardner showed 
number of slides.) 

I think that all of the 
have a few minutes more, and 
ing from this subject I want vou all to 
know that you probably have received 
this description of this oil in circular 470, 
sent out ten days any of you 
haven't a clear picture of it in vour 
minds, if you will send for an additional 
copy I will be very glad to id it to 
vou 


is tremendous 
there, and 
time you 


that it 


such a 
available 
you at any 


that I 
connection, 


think 
and if you 
will go to that. 
and described a 


few slides 


but J 


nh pass- 


ago, so if 


Informative Circulars 
tinishing report, I want to 
that we have sent out to all of vou 
members, circulars which have agg : 
gated over a thousand ot 
matter. 

There have over twelve 
during the year of abstracts, aggregating 
something like four thousand abstraets ot 


In 
Say 


up my 


ats 


pages 


printed 


been circulars 


foreign and local articles on paint and 
patents which have appeared all over the 
world 

We have also published circulars on the 


follows subjects:— 


“Oiticica oil,’””’ Henry A 


Gardner 


“Technical Progress in the Amerienan 
Paint Industry During 1933.’ =. €¢ 
Sward. 

“Monograph for Hiding Power of 
Paint,” G. C. Sward. 

“Quick Drying House Paint Tests,” 
Henry A. Gardner and Leland I’. Hart 


and Color Index 
Beonomic and Commercial Factors 
the Development of a Domestic Tung 
Industry,”’ C. C., Concannon 

“Mildew Prevention on 
taces,”” H. L. Gardner 

“The Fallacy of Paint 
fications.”’ 

‘Bulking Values of Some Gums, 
ils and Miscellaneous Liquids.” 

“Some Physical and Chemical Proper- 

ot Hydrogenated Naphthas,’ J. ht 

Stewart. 


‘Pigment 
q In 
Oil 
Painted Sur- 
Formula Speci- 


Itesins, 


ties 


“Plasticizers for Cellulose Nitrate,’’ A. 
W. Van Heuckeroth. 
“Resins and Plasticizers for Cellulose 








Acetate Lacquers,’ A. W. Van Heucke- 
roth, 

“Paint Exposures in Southeastern Flor 
ida,’’ C. Hubbard Davis and B. F. Davis 

“The Glossmeter,” Richard S. Iunter 

“Photogenic Spots on LVaint Tests,” 
Henry A. Gardner 

“Panels for Antifouling Paint Tests.” 

“List of Publications sued by Scicn- 
tific Section,”’ 1907-1934 

“Zine Sulphate for Tung Oil Groves,” 
Henry A. Gardne1 

“Effect of Cold Weather upon Paint 
Films,’’ Henry A. Gardner 

“Paint Emulsifiers,”” Henry A. Gardner, 

“Spring Painting Jobs,’’ Henry A. Gard- 
ner 

“Mildew Prevention on Painted Sur- 
faces,’ Henry A. Gardner, L. I. Hart ana 
G, C. Sward. 

“Sun Exposure of Test Panels,’ QO. J 
Sieplein.”’ 

In passing [ just want to say that the 
work on tung oil is being carried on in 
Louisiana A great stimulus has been 
wiven to it by the fact that the FERA 
has recently appropriated ua substantial 
sum of money to plant something like ten 
thousand acres of tung trees around the 
Gainesville district. 

There is also great activity on the part 
of the home loan board in Louisiana, in 


Bl at 


Exhibit of Save the 


the planting of oil, and they 
ently put up the money during the past 
year to build a chinawood oil crushing 
plant right north of New Orleans, to take 
care of the crop of the farmers who have 
located in that district. 

They are now proposing to 
other crushing plant to take 
crop in Mississippi. 

So it looks very 
perimental work in 
America will some 
year there will be 
gallons, I don’t Know 
a million pounds of 
least a half million 
that only a drop in the 
have got to have at least 
at least 12,000,000 pounds 
any great amount of 
away in the future. 
day, but it means 
have got to be patient 
in 

There are many other duties of 
entific section, but | believe I have 
you a general picture, and I wish 
thank you very much 


Nhuve appar- 


put 
cure 


up 
of 


an- 
the 


that the ex- 
producing in 
fruit. This 
few thousand 
many, probably 
crushed, or at 
of fruit, but 
bucket. We 
00,000 gallons, 
per year, to do 
good, and that is 
We will get it some 
slow work, and we 
until it come 


hopeful 
tung oil 
day bear 
only a 
how 
fruit 
pounds 


is 


does 
the sci- 
given 
to 


President Trigg:—Thank Mr. 

Gardner. 
Now we 

Save the 


Lonore 


you, 


of the 


Miss 


will have the report 
Surface Campaign, by 


ent, director, 


Scientific Services Discussed 


think 
With 
things 


don't 
report 


these 


Frank L. Sulzberger: —1 
that Wwe ought to that 
out at least realizing that 
just didn’t happen 

After all, the men in this 
look back must realize that 
section sturted oul vears 
old educational burenu, 
protect tl industry went 
seed development 

Later on, it Was the introduction ot 
sovbean oil into the United States, and 
later We had investigations and the start- 
ing of the growing of tung in Florida 
and now through the entire Southeust 
at all times the scientific section, it 
seems to me, have working in new 
fields, and with new products, with the 
idea of guarding this industry against 
possible extinction, and | believe this in- 
Vestizgation in South America was just 
simply more wre Lie 
work of the scientific section has bee 
devoted to the welfare of this industr) 
and its perpetuation in the tuture. 

[ think all of us Must owe xreat 
of gratitude, not only to the section, 
to the association itself for being able 
carry on the work which insures the 
ture of our industry 
l don't think that a report ought to 
without at least our taking home 
What the implications are. 


May I ask if the 


Puss 


thes 
scientific 
ago, through the 
and in order to 
inte the flax- 


room if 
the 


is 


ol 


Instance W 


Olle 


debt 
but 

to 
fu- 


eo 
by to 
ourselves 

Mr. Bennett 
lar dates may be obtained 

Dr. Gardnet The circular 
the name producer down 
there are producers, and I 
you will al during the 
few years. 

1 crushed my own 
I knew just what I 
and I brought it back 
stundards, and | have 
tutive specifications, and I 
that they oil meeting these 
ments because practically every 
that has come into this country has 
sour, full of acid, and it doesn't 
properly in the kettle, and it is 

So, if you want oilticicu 
matches these specifications I have 
brought up ten drums with me and that 
being processed practice scale 
lam going to bring posisbls hundred 
drums sometime Within the next few 
months, and if anybody wants that oi 
meeting these specifications | would be 
glad to include it in that shipment that 
I am getting up during the next few 
months. If you will drop me a line I will 
have that included. 


eircu- 


does give 
there, but 
think 
next 


ol ua 
othe 
find 


sevel 


down there, and 
working with, 
establish 
up ten- 
suggest 
require- 


} 
Balion 


oil 
Was 
here lo 
brought 
would 


xot 


been 
treut 


Use 


Oll see that it 


is Ol at 


aotie 


President Trigg:—Is there 
on this subject? 


Does anybody want 


anything 





else 


to ask any ques- 


tions or to make any comments 

The next number on our program is 
the report from the Save the Sur- 
face department Miss Went, if vou are 


ready we will be glad to have you come 
forward 

(Miss Lonore Kent, direeton 
Save the Surface Campaign, presented 
the following report with «a number otf 
illustrative slides.) 


ot the 
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Saving the Surface 


I wish it were possible for you who are 


present, and for every member of the in- 
dustry, to know, in detail, the great 
amount of publicity save the surface is 
getting across for the paint industry, 
Week after week, and month = after 
month, stories sent out from our Washe 


ing office hit the columns of leading news- 
papers all over the country. 

In New York, for 
are published by the Herald Tribune, 
Neu York Times, the American, the 
World Telegram, and the New York Sun, 
Over one weekend, recently, stories of ours 
appeared in all five of these publications. 
The Sun told of the wisdom of using at 
least three coats of paint. (Three days 
before the Sun had carried eleven stories 
released by save the surface.) In the 
Herald Tribune was a story showing how 
rooms may be made to appear larger by 
using paint tricks; the World Telegram 
printed stories about painting exterlorg 
attractively and about the results of color 


stories 
the 


instance, our 





experiments. In the New York American 
Were articles about the proper use of 
varnish, enamel, and a warning that ex- 
terior painting should be undertaken be- 
fore the weather turns too cold, 

The same weekend Washington papers 
also urged the use of the industry's prod- 
ucts—paint, lacquer, stain shellac, and all 
the others. The Washington Star carried 
three Stories, the Washington Times, 
eight, and the Post, ten “No money 
spent on remodeling,” said one of these 
stories, “will show up more dollar for 
dollar than money spent on paint.” An- 
other urged “Keep the house painted 
to lessen depreciation; don’t wait to pro- 
tect surfaces exposed to the weather.” 

Simultaneously on the West coast, the 
Los Angeles Herald Ewpress carried 
stories about the new vogue for walls 
painted in vivid colors, the painting of 
new wood, and the importance of paint in 
connection with proper lighting. San 
Francisco, by means of the San Franciseo 
Chronicle, Was advised that the adequate 





use of paint saves billions annually. Four 
other stories also appeared in the same 
issue, 

They are not special cases—neither are 
they hand-picked newspapers. Inland 
cities and coast cities—northern towns 
ind southern ones—are continually reaa- 
Ing our stories about the importance of 
paint protection What's more, the news- 
papers are enthusiastic about the stories 
they receive from save the surface. Re- 
cently we sent out a questionnaire asking 
if there were suggestions or criticisms 
that would enable us to improve our re- 
leases, Scores of answers came in. The 
San Francisco Chronicle wrote, “Your re- 
leases are welcomed weekly and used 
regularly. They're swell as is.” The 
Harttord Times “Glad to vet your 


stories We could use more items about a 














quarter of a column long on the proper 
use of paint.’ The Ledger Enauirer 
papers of Columbus, Ga., wrote, “Wel- 
comed weekly Used regularly. Good 
stuff. Well prepared.” From the Chi- 
eago Sunday Tribune came this message, 
“IKinjoy your releases very much and use 
them in various ways.” The Detroit 
Vews informed us, “our stories are wel- 
come weekly This paper would not use 
them were they not appreciated by its 
readers.” From the New York Herald 
Tribune came this comment, “Keep send- 
ing us stories I consider your items in- 
teresting and T use them.’ In Utiea the 
Observer Dispatch which uses our. re- 
leases regularly wrote us, “Your releases 
are Very newsy and provoke many ques- 
tions from our readers.”” From the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer came this comment, 
“Welcomed weekly Used regularly. 
They're grand! The Milicaukee Journal 
contributed, “Used regularly. Short stuff 
is the best thing we get Even the 
Honolulu Sta Biulleti had something 
to say on the subject “Your releases 
ure welcomed weekly,” they wrote. “We 
use them regularly Lelieve service is 
helpful in inere ing local retail business.” 

But to bring the mountain to Mahomet, 
I have brought with me today some slides 
which will give you a _ bird's-eye view 
of our aetivities 


Distribution of Publicity Matter 


Te first one is a reproduction of a map 
Which ordinarily hanes on the wall of my 
oftice The black dots represent news- 
papers and radio stations that are print- 
ne and are broudeasting our material. 
There are even more black dots on the 
mup now than there were when this slide 
was made for the total of newspapers 
using our weekly releases has climbed to 
nearly a thousand. When the slide was 
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printed there Were only 605 newspapers 
on the list. 

Nine hundred and sixty-nine newspapers 
are now receiving and using our weekly 
releases. Perhaps you can read. the 
headings on some of the clippings pasted 
on the poster reproduced in the slide. If 
you can you'll see titles on the stories 
such as the one on the lower edge which 
reads ‘Guard Homes from Weather 
with Fresh Coat of Paint.” There’s an- 
other one up there in the left-hand cor- 
ner, “Repainting Gets First Attention 
and other “Painting Leads FHA Pro- 
gram.’ A story in the right hand corner 
advises, “Your Uncle Sam says, Fix Up 
Paint Up.” Above it there's a clipping 
headed, “Painted Rooms Appear in 
Striking New Colors.” 

Here’s another slide i 
that have appeared in recent) months. 
Probably you can read the names on this 
slide of some of the papers in which these 
stories have appeared. You'll find papers 
there from the Chicago //lerald Ewaminer 
to the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
from the Milwaukee Journal to the Wash- 
ington Star. Others that appear are the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the Los Angeles BHwaminer, the 
Detroit News, the Milwaukee Journal, the 
Baltimore American, the Washington Post, 
and the Portland, Oregon, Journal. That's 
na nice headline at the top of the sheet— 
“Paint Danger Spots Now, Home Owners 
Are Warned.” The picture below that 
heading showing the danger spots came 
from our office Some of the other head- 
ings on this slide that will be of interest 
are:—“Painting Must Be Made a Definite 
Part of Planning”; “Cheap I’aints Prove 
Costly”; “Paint Protection Need Mmpha- 
sized” ; “Spend for the Home and Re- 
member Paint’; “Good Vaint Adds to 
Valuation”; “Paint Is Urged for Neglected 
Homes in U. S.”; “Planned lainting, Jex- 
perts Advise ™ 

Tt is very seldom that you'll be able to 
detect our part in these painting promo- 
tional stories. Sometimes a_ statement 
about the advantages of painting may be 
credited to one of the national association 
officers, but just as often it will be a 
statement by a noted architect, a govern- 
ment official, or a quotation from a Well- 
known magazine. / 

One of the stories pictured on the slide 
before you quotes an article that appeared 
in the Real Estate Magazine. It was 
about the need for planned painting. We 
were quoting ourselves in that instance, 
because we’d written the story in the first 
place for the Real Estate Magazine. 

Another story there which is hung on 
a statement by a leading architect has a 
rather amusing aspect. The architect in 
question made a statement cin regard to 
the need for paint in reconditioning homes. 
We asked him for a more complete state- 
ment that we could use for a_ press re- 
lease and he obliged by sending us a 
lengthy written statement on the advan- 
tages of painting. As I read it, I thought 
the copy had a familiar ring, and reached 
for an issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
in’ which one of our stories had appeared 
vear before last. Apparently, the varchi- 
tect had seen it also for he had_ copied his 
statement verbatim from it. So you see 
we sometimes meet ourselves coming back. 
Naturally it doesn’t hurt our feelings to 
see our paint propaganda echoing and re- 
echoing in such a fashion. 

When I read the comments on 

sspaper service a few moments ago you 
ag noticed that some of them Were 
particularly enthusiastic about what they 
termed “the short stuff.” That is what we 
call “The Filler Feature. Every week 
we send out several pages ol short para- 
graphs about paint products, their uses, 
and methods of application. These have 
met with an exceptionally warm WwW elcome. 
Recently a single issue of a well-known 
newspaper carried twenty-seven of these 
short paragraphs in addition to six other 
longer stories that had also been sent out 
by save the surface. 


With Better Housing 

Naturally you are interested to know 
how we are co-operating with the better 
housing administration program. Since 
long before the President signed the na- 
tional housing act we have een talking 
about the housing program in our news- 
paper releases. We wanted the public to 
think paint every time they thought of the 
housing program or read about it in the 
newspapers. 

When the housing act was_ signed and 
the organization to promote it became a 
reality, we offered our co-operation in the 
form of stories that would be suitable for 
use in the various publications of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

To date we have supplied FHA with 
more than 300 stories of various lengths 
about the part paint plays in the remodel- 
ing of homes. Some of these stories have 
been incorporated in the modernization 
clip sheet which goes out from the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration headquarters 
every week to more than 3,500 news- 
papers. Paint has been mentioned more 
than a hundred times in the first nine 
issues of this publication. 

Other material of ours has 
in the publicity portfolio which is used in 
community campaigns. There is for in- 
stance, in this publication, a story that 
advises, “Paint Can Lead to Big Savings.” 

In the property owners book which is 
now in the hands of millions of people 
there are more than a score of references 
to paint and painting. Still other material 
supplied by save the surface has heen in- 
corporated in stories released by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to trade 
papers and farm journals. 

But we don't spend ll of our time 
writing about the importance of paint as 
a’ protective coating. There is that great 
American buyer—the housewife—to be 
eonsidered. While it is true that women 
are deeply interested in economizing and 
in protecting their property, the subject 
that lies closest to a woman's heart when 
she thinks*of her home is how she can 
make that 2esbeautiful and attractive 
to her Rasbe at ‘and family. For Madam 
Public we préare stories that tell of 
magic contained in a can of paint. 

These stories are illustrated and sent 
eut in mat form to the geven hundred 
newspapers that use them. They tell how 
houses can be made more beautiful and 

attractive by the use of lacquer, enamel, 
water paint and varnish. Through the 


showing clippings 


our 


been used 


the 
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pages of Madam lublic’s favorite mmgu- 


zines she is also told about paint. 

Magazines like the Ladies’ Home Jowrnal, 
Good Housekeeping, MecCalls, Bette 
Homes and Gardens, The American Home, 
Parents Magazine, and others print 
stories prepared by save the surface. To 
illustrate the type of material that 
appears in these publications here are 
some excerpts from the story that appears 
before you. It was published im the Jume 
issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Under the title of “Let’s Do Tricks 
With Paint,” it portrayed in graphic and 
amusing style some of the possibilities 
contained in a paint ean. 

3ut underneath its casual surface lay 
a deeper note of warning. Im the cap- 
tion beside the lady who's looking so 
hard at the porch pillar this admonition 
appears: “Take a hard squint at the ont- 
side of your house. See what sort of 
mischief the weather’s been up to. Ten 
to one, your house needs painting. If 
the painted surface is glossy amd smooth, 
you're foiling those home-wrecking vil- 
lains—Frost, Moisture and Sum—but if 


Lonore Kent 
Director of Save the Surface 


the gleam has gone eut of the paint and 
the surface is dry and chalk-like, better 
call up your painter and have him check. 
Moisture and Sun may be sneaking up on 
your pocketbook with villainous glee.” 


On the Radio 


Mrs. 
propaganda 


Nor 
paint 
radio, 

“Here's 
face radio series—tells 
her home more livable and lovable 
the products of the paint industry. The 
new radio series is designed to be gay, 
interesting, and thoroughly practical. It 
boosts the better housing program and 
urges radio listeners to fix up and paint 
up. 

As you know, 
find favor at 132 
been broadcast on 
thirty-seven 


Public escape 
tunes in her 


does 


John qQ. 
when she 


sur- 
make 
with 


save the 
her how to 


How’’—the new 


save the surface releases 

radio stations and have 
the ether waves of 
States as well as seven 
provinces of Canada. Stations such as 
WTAM in Cleveland, KDKA in Pitts- 
burgh, KNOX in St. Louis, KFI in Los 
Angeles, and KFRC in n Francisco, 
use the save the surface radio material 
on their homemakers’ hour, as sponsored 
programs, or as regularly scheduled sus- 
taining features. 

“Color Magic’ and “The House 
Had Its Face _ Lifted’’—previous radio 
-are now in printed form. Many 
dealers and manufacturers have found in 
them material useful in the preparation 
of advertising copy. 

Extension workers use 
and “The House That 
Lifted” as handbooks in their work. Ex- 
tension workers are those indefatigable 
servants of the Department of Agriculture 
who devote their time to teaching home- 
makers in rural communities how to 
make their homes more attractive and 
more convenient. 

Teachers of 
of colleges and high 
us how useful these 
proving in teaching 
home decoration. 

With all our aiming at home owners 
and homemakers——we never forget that 
there are lots of other places to put paint 
besides on the dwellings of the country. 
Factories of every sort, shops, hospitals, 
plants, department stores, 

We pick out the leading magazines it 
a field, write the editor a letter, suggest- 
ing that we do an exclusive story for 
him that would be of decided interest 
to his readers. Usually editors are in- 
terested and we proceed with the work 
Everyone in a given industry, however, 
does not read the leading publication in 
his field—even if it has the largest cir- 
culation—so we prepare a news release, 
built around a statement regarding the 
advisability of painting by someone 
prominent in that field. This we send 
out to the other magazines in that par- 
ticular industry. 

In this way the retail merchant learns 
that making his establishment attractive 
with paint will bring customers to his 
door and will give his sales prospects the 
impression that his merchandise is clean 
and desirable. 

The foreman of a factory discovers 
that workers under his supervision will 
turn out better products—will work more 
cheerfully—that there will be fewer acci- 
dents—if the walls and machinery of his 
workshop are carefully coated with paint. 

The industrialist is shown that he will 
save money by getting paint insurance 
for his property and will earn money as 
a result of improved products. 

During the past year save the surface 
stories have appeared in more than half 
a hundred publications. Here are some of 
the trade magazines :— 

Factory Management and Maintenance, 
Will and Factory, Confectioner’s Journal, 


That 


series 


“Color Magic” 
Had Its Face 


decoration in 
schools have written 
two booklets are 
home economics and 


home scores 
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Bakers’ Weekly, Building and Buwilding 
Vanagement, National and American 
Viller, Brewerw Age, Furniture Age,. Steel, 
Real Estate Magazine, Canning <Age. 
Trained Nurse, Hospital Review, and 
many others 


In Rural. Fields 

To the farmer, 
addresses stories of paint thirsty barns, 
of weathered fences and of machinery 
which depreciate because of paint neglect. 
Publications printing this material are 
read by every type of agriculturist— 
poultryman, tobaceo grower, Wheat raiser, 
dairyman. 

The frequent releases from Washing- 
ton are welcomed by the editors of rural 
publications, A recent letter from the 
editor of Farm and Ranch, Dallas; says: 
—“Thanks for the story. Farm and 
FRanch has been trying to promote the 
use of paint not only on farm buildings, 
but alse on farm machinery. We are 
With you on your paint campaign.” F. J. 
Clark, of the St. Paul Farmer, says, 
“We think your story on using paint to 
forestall repairs is ve timely and are 
using it in our next issue. We feel that 
material prepared by your organization 
is entirely reliable and is net partial to 
any particular brand or concern.” F. D: 
Sanders, editor ef the Southern Planter 
writes, “I'm enclosing a proof of your 
article ‘It's Cheaper to Repaint Than to 
Repair’ which will appear in our October 
issue. In traveling through our territory 
and talking with farmers and extension 
workers, I find that there is an unusually 
large amount of repairing and painting 
under way on farm buildings.” Many 
letters of this type are received, 

People who live in 
are also reached by the 
tions of the 
Farmer and the Farmer's 
shown on this slide. 

So that you'll have a clearer pieture in 
mind of the various paint-buying audi- 
ences we are reaching, | have the save the 
surface paper dolls here who symbolize 
the millions of potential paint purchasers 
we are reaching. 

You've probably seen them in 
the surface display outside. I'm taking 
the liberty of showing them to you again 
so that vou will be we'll acauainted with 
the methods we are using to reach their 
ears, their eyes, and most important of 
all their pocketbooks 


First of all, may T introduce Mr. Home 
Owner. He reads of the urgent need for 
paint protection in his daily newspaper 
and in_ the building magazines, Then, 
there’s Madam Public herself. She's look- 
ing off stage toward a wall she’s decided 
needs to he painted Her decision has 
heen brought about by the illustrated 
feature stories she’s read in the news- 
papers and by the magazine articles that 
have appeared in her favorite publica- 
tions, Beside her, is Massa Farmer. 
It’s a long time since his house and barn 
and fences have been painted, but stories 
he has read in his farm papers have 
made him acutely aware of his urgent 
need for paint protection. At the first op- 
portunity he’s going to take his paint can 
in hand, 

Then 


save the surface 


rural communities 

national publica- 
type of the Progressive 
Wife whieh are 


the save 


comes the teacher of 
agement and decoration. Through her 
we are reaching the generation that is 
srowing up to buy paint. The extension 
worker beside her is earrying the mes- 
sage of paint protection to the women in 
rural communities. Next comes the radio 
listener—she is really “every woman” 

The retail merchant comes seventh: 
he’s the man who sells everythine from 
soup to fish, the man with the small busi- 
ness who needs every advantage he can 
fain to attract customers. Through news- 
papers and trade journals he is shown 
that freshly painted stores attract and 
hold patrons 


Reside him, are the shop foreman and 
the industrialist. To them, through trade 
Journals, we are preaching the advantages 
of well painted plants as a means of im- 
proving lighting, employee morale and the 
products manufactured. 


home man- 


Co-operation 


in National Movements 


Save the surface also co-operates with 
other groups, such as the better light- 
better sight organization. The importance 
of wall coatings in light reflection is one 
of the points stressed in the publicity of 
this group. Save the surface has sent out 
releases pointing up the importance of 
painted walls in connection with adequate 
lighting and at the same time boosting 
the better light, better sight campaign. 

Another group with which we co-operate 
is the master painters The importance 
of ouality workmanship—as well as the 
wisdom of using quality products—is con- 
stantly stressed in save the surface news 
releases, The International Society of 
Master Painters’ and Decorators’ knows 
and appreciates the’ sincere efforts save 
the surface is putting forth to co-operate 
with its members 

The painting promotional 
by save the surface 


plan, evolved 
to stimulate business- 
vetting activities in the ranks of the 
mester painters, has received the hearty 
endorsement of the executive board of the 
international It is now being presented 
to the individual chapters of the organiza 
tion for their aceeptance The bookiets 
pictured on this slide are part of the p'an 

At present save the surface has in 
preparation a booklet which will show 
master painters how to promote business 
by placing publicity stories in their local 
papers 

Another booklet 
has prepared is 
News.” 

Up to now, publicitv about 
paintine hes all gone out from Wash- 
ington headquarters The booklet shown 
on this slide, “Paint in the News,” pre- 
sents a method whereby the barrage of 
vubticity that is beine released from 
Washineton can be reinforced by local 
pubticitv, placed by individual members 
of the industry in their respective com- 
munities The booklet may be obtained 
bv writine to Save the Surfece Campaien, 
National Peint. Varnish and Lacquer As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

There in the center of that slide—on 
the cover of the hooklet—is your 
$7,000,000 slogan. 


the surface 
the 


which 
called 


save 
“Paint in 


paint and 


Value of Slogan 


Million Dollars! That's what ad- 
experts have figured our slogan 


Seven 
vertising 


to be worth, Today it can be more wal- 
uuble than ever before. 

The werld is full of paint-starved sur- 
faces and no phrase ever written can seo 
impress the public with the urgent need 
for paint as those seven simple words— 
“Save the Surface and You Save AIL!” 
Feature the slogan in your advertising, on 
your stationery, on your radio. programs- 
even on your delivery tracks. 

There never was a time when it was 
more important or more opportume for the 
paint industry to use every available 
means of promotion. Every manufac- 
turer—every jobber—every dealer—should 
be shouting the need for paint im every 
possible newspaper and magazime. 

Make Mr... amd Mrs. Public so comseious 
ot that slogam that they realhize it’s 
cheaper to paint thna to procrastimate. 

In the good years—back in the 
When industry was advertising co-opera- 
tively—the annual gross sales mounted 
to 400° milliom mark. Yet competent 
authorities estimated that omly 25 per- 
cent of the country had adequate paint 
protection at that time. Im other words, 
there is a potential paint market in this 
country of one billion, six humdred million 
dollars. Certainly a market worth going 
after! 

Last year the 
between two and 
a trifling percentage of possible profits. 

Today, the government is spending 
literally millions of dollars to make prop- 
erty owners conscious of their property— 
to make them awwre of the need for pro- 
tecting and improving homes and business 
buildings. Property owners all over the 
nation are being reminded every day of 
the necessity for repairs and improve- 
ments. The better housing program of- 
fers a tremendous opportunity to the 
paint industry It isn’t simply a ques- 
tion of climbing aboard the bandwagon. 
We can, if we choose, actudily lead the 
parade! F 

But to do 
widespread 
paint, 

That that every last one of us 
has got to do everything in our power to 
put paint before the public. 
out and promote paint with 
of our energy. 

Let's cover 
ceoast—from 
with “Wet 


total gross sales 
three hundred 


were 
million 


we've got to 
interest tn 


this 
public 


focus the 
housing on 


Means 


Let's go 
every ounce 


America—tfrom 
Canada to the 
Paint” : 


signs! 
Trigg :—Thank 


coast to 
Rio Grande 


President 
INKert. 

The next item en the program, which 
will be brought forward now, is a 
statement from the traffic department, 
and EF. A, Leveille, who is the head 
of it. will present it. 

Mr. Leveille presented the subject, 
Which he will now discuss with you, 
to the executive committee yesterday, 
and after Mr. Leveille has made his 
statement, then there will be presented 
a resolution which was approved by 
the executive committee yesterday, and 
ordered presented to you for your con- 
sideration with their recommendation 
that it be adopted. 


Traffic Bureau 


(EK. A, Leveille, director of the traf- 
fic bureau, presented the following re- 
port.) 

The report of the traffic committee has 
been printed and is available for distri- 
bution, and it will not be my purpose to, 
in my allotted time, review that mate- 
rial. Suffice to say the report of your 
traffic committee will repay a careful 
perusal—every annual report centains 
something of value to nearly every ele- 
ment in our industry, and this one is no 
exception, 


you, Miss 


There is, tor example, the paragraph 
noting the extension by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency of “Pound Rates” to ad- 
vertising matter, that presents oppor- 
tunities for interesting economies to those 
Who distribute printed advertising mat- 
ter in volume. <A systematic check of 
your practices in this respect may vield 
savings of hundreds of dollars by utilizing 
the now less expansive and equally efti- 
cient express service—we, therefore, ye- 
new the suggestion to obtain a copy of the 
annual report and take it home for careful 
perusal, 

Your committee has in previous annual 
reports, and again in this referred 
to a reduction in the costs of distribu- 
tion of the products of our industry nade 
by the rail carriers for the express pur- 
pose of inducing greater utilization of 
railroad facilities. Your co-operation in 
this effort has been urged, and it is 
gratifying to report that it has been ren- 
erously given. The successful achieve- 
ment of real Co-operation between two 
major industries, even in matters of re- 
ciprocal or mutual interest, is attended, 
as you know, with difficulties, and vour 
traffic committee expresses its thanks to 
those elements in the industry who have 
so genero'siy ccatributed to the success 
of this movement The railroads, them- 
selves, entertained some doubts of the 
ability of any organization to inspire the 
spirit of co-operation in its members: and 
to facilitate a check on the results of 
your traffic committee's activties, the 
railroads first published these rates ex- 
perimentally to expire June 30, 1933: ex- 
tending the period first to December 31, 
1933; then to March $1, 1924: and Jater to 
December 31, 19234. 

The attitude finally taken by the Kast- 
ern or Official Classification lines remains 
to be determined, but the Western lines, 
January 1, 1954, eliminated the expira- 
tion date from their publications and have 
adopted fourth class as a permanent ad- 
justment. Your committee is informed 
the Southern lines have recently taken 
similar action so far as the rates within 
their jurisdiction is concerned, and this 
action will presently find reflection in 
their published tariffs. We have recently 
been informed, since the preparation of 
our annual report, that the Eastern lines 
have voted to further extend the expira- 
tion date in their tariffs to June 30, 1935. 
Your traffic committee cherishes the hope 
that when the time comes for final de- 
cision, the Eastern lines will feel dis- 
posed to join their Southern and Western 
connections and give this basis a perma- 
nent character. 


one, 











These indications, and others from our 
own members, of the success of the effort 
are gratifying to your traffic committee, 
and mark the inauguration of a period of 
harmonious and co-operative relations 
through mutual consideratfon, your com- 
mittee believes will confer large benefits 
and advantages to both industries. We 
udvocated this adjustment, in the first 
place, to facilitate the distribution of our 





products by rail; restore to the carriers 
tonnage and revenues to which we be- 
lieved they were entitled; and secure for 


rate adjustment designed 
purposes. 

transportation rate : 
geographical im- 


our industry a 
to achieve both 
Sympathetic 
justments, modifying : 
pediments, and prov iding access to the 
broadest possible, nation-wide, markets, 
promotes the welfare and prosperity of 
our members—and by increasing sales 
volume, the greater tonnage and reve- 
nues requiring transportation, 1 — 
contributes to the prosperity of the rail- 
roads. To an industry like ours, serving 
nation-wide markets, such an adjuster’ 
is of prime importance. But a —_— 
of advantageous rates would be useles 
without an adequate system of railwa 


: * Tree , oe ‘ie “y’,. 
operated with a high degree of —_, 


ad- 





“ji y . ‘ very 
and that brings me to a | y erious 
matter to which I should like your oa 
ticular attention namely, the pre se fe 
precarious financial condition of our re 


roads. 
This situation, the trattic committer bay 

vards, as of the greatest importance, AN 

w Wl for your consideration the rea- 


we submit fe 
sons which induce this 


Financial Condition of Railroads 


four years our railroads 
a precipitous and continu- 
revenues and con- 
operating Income 
six billion dollars 
1933, and net 


belief. 


For the past 
have sustained 2 
ous decline in operating 
sequently net railway 
Revenues declined from 
billion in 


n 1929 to three D au 
rallway operating ee, proms 2 ‘“" ber 

>» 47 illion in w same ; 
lion to 474 millio oe aetioe af ages 


Notwithstanding the e 
drastic economies In the — Bc Rg 
properties, including the ful pe ' 
700,000 of their employees, and « 


ion of their 


> snditures for Maintenanee of Ways 
vd structures and of equlpime “ bg 
nlone amount to 8,000 million do - ee 
railroads failed to earn enough | e ant 
the interest on their obligation a 
million dollars in 16-2 and 90 m wisest 
Operations Tor the first 1s 


1933. oukrlen 
of 1934 revealed a sratifyine as 
15 percent in #ros and 46 percent in met, 
ind the prospects of covering Bn 
charges charges in 134 promising. 

itut by the terms of an 
tered into between _the 
iixecutives’ Association, 
employees, and the railways, 
provided for im 


jnerenase ol 


were 
nereement en- 
tailway Labor 
representing the 
pursuant to 
thre railway 


rocedure : . i y 
bor act, the basic rates 0! puy we - a 
creased 25 percent, effective duly I. 3 ; 

additional January 1, 1935; an 


> percent J , 
25 percent April Be oS 
increase in opera ; 
0,000. for the eat 1934, and ineronnes 
unit costs for materials and supp _ 
necessarily used, will amount to appre 
mately 100 million dollars mere, 
is esti ed the annual increased op- 
uaa cae nA a result of the higher 
level of wages and the highe r prices, @ 
materials and supplies, 1s 156 million do . 
lars for labor and 13% million for man 
rials and supplies—a total of 245 mi eee 
With fixed charges of 516 million anc an 
estimated net railway operating Income 


result is 
of F24,- 


, The 
expenses 









ali oni ose “s. ars ‘on- 
f 463 million, the carriers are again con 
fronted with a deficit of 53 million dollars 


for the calendar year 1034—the third suc- 
cessive year in which they Rave ne 
ar rol heir operations enough to cove 
en taxes, and in- 


their operating expenses, n- 
terest ! é' And this estimated deficit reflects 
only partial effect of the wage increase 


for six months beginning July 1. 

The financial situation of the 
eariers of the United States Is more i 
ous than their officers are willing to admit 
These carriers live 


railroad 


seri- 


for publication. " ’ 
reached the limit of rates which may he 
safely charged for services, and they have 
obviously exceede the limit of expendi- 
tures which may be incurred for operat- 
ing expenses. While authorized loans 10 


Reconstruction 


eregate 


the railroads by the t 
Finance Corporation and PWA a 





$421,700,000, and it cannot be said how 
many receiverships have thus bee n 
averted, the true situation may lx i- 


important 
trustees o1 
mMen- 


ferred from the fact that many 
lines are now in the hands of 
receivers, among Which may ne 
tioned :— 
Ann Arbor ; 
Central of Georgia 
Chicago & Eastern 


Company 
Company, 
Railway 


tuilroad 
Railway 
Illinois 


Chicago, Rock Island & Vacifie Rtail 
road Company 

Florida East Coast Railway Company 

Georgia and Florida Railroad 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Comyniny 


Railroad Companys 


Mexico Ra 


Mobile and Ohio 


New Orleans, Texas & lroaa 


Norfolk & Southern Railroad Company, 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad 
pany. 


Line Railroad Company 


Companys 


Air 
Railway 


Seaboard 
Wabash 


increase In their op 


result of the 
expenses, Many curriet on the 


\s a 
erating 


basis of the present volume of traffic and 
present level of freight will be unable to 
earn revenues sufficient to pay in full even 
their operating expenses ind tuxes 
Others whose earnings are now insufficient 
to cover their fixed charges will have their 
deficits substantially increased and, as a 
whole, the railroads will be unable to earn 


their fixed charges by a very substantia 
sum 
Tonnage Needs of Railways 
Our Railways could handle at least 
twice the volume of business currently 


revenues 
and show 


and easily earn the 
for their maintenance, 


offered, 


necessary 


a substantial operating profit, if the de- 
mand for their services improved suf- 
ficiently—in fact, they did exactly that 
until the year 1932. 

The paint industry has made an out- 


standing and appreciated contribution in 
tonnage; but the aggregate volume of all 
tonnage available for distribution is very 
much diminished, amounting to only about 
50 percent of 1929, and the assumption 
by the competitors of the railroads of 
much of the cream of the available traffic 
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is reflected in both gross and net revenues. the tariff publishing agent, For many 
Some indication of the extent to which this years aluminum paints were speciafically 
competition has extended is found in the rated in the Classification, but October 
increase from 1,552,000 in 1923 to 3,227,- 20, 1932, this designation was dropped 
000 in 1933. It is recognized that further and aluminum paints have since then been 


increases in rates will detract from the 
attractiveness of railway services and re- 


described 
The 


and rated as "Paints, NOIBN.”’ 
inclusion of these finishes “in bulk 





sult in loss of desirable tonnage—but ho in barrels” and the omission of “boxed 
more money can be taken out of railway cans” gave rise to differences of interpre- 
treasuries than is put into them, and with tation that have, in some instances, 
the current volume of tonnage offered for proven Vexatious—and certainly were un- 


transportation less than 50 percent of ca- necessary. Upon the matter being brought 
pacity, an increase in charges for services to the attention of your committee, it 
rendered is the only available means for advocated and secured elimination of the 
securing the revenues absolutely essential objectionable item from the list of excep- 
to Maintenance of this essential service. tions, and in Official ter- 

The most significant indication of the 
plight of the railroads is the statement in 


Classification 


their petition that they are not seeking 
a fair return on the value of their prop- 
erty, Which the law contemplates they 


should have, but only such reasonable in- 
creases in their rates and charges as will, 


taking into consideration prospective in- 
creases in volume of traffic, enable them 
to meet in part the increases in their 
operating expenses chargeable to the in- 






crease in the level of wages of railroad 
labor and net unit prices of materials and 
supplies, which increases in their operat- 
ing expenses reflect the economic policies 
of the government. It is further repre- 
sented that the railroads cannot, by jn- 
creased savings, in view of the various 
restrictions imposed upon then effect 
economies in addition to those neretofore 


effected, 
creases in 
will result 
materials, 
Ao 000 


which will materiaily 
their operating expenses 
from the increased cost of 
and supplies. Considering the 
men already furloughed and the 
accumulated millions of deferred mainte- 
hance and the financial results of opera- 
tions for July and August, not «il- 
ficuit to believe, 


Qu 


Offset in 
Which 
labor, 


this is 


industry in particular, and 


business 


men generally, want the ravuroads, and in 
fact al transportation agencies, to in 
privately owned and operated, and recog 
nize that it is impossiple in the lone run 
for privately owned transportation agen 


cies to be 





successfully operated and main 
tain dependable service unless they enjoys 
a fair degree of prosperity. So your com- 
Mittee purposes to accord the petition «of E. A. Leveille 
the railroads for increases in their rey 
enues the active support it deserves—nne Director of Traffic Bureau 
We urge those elements in the industry 


Who have so 


renerously 
tonnage in the past to « 


coutributed their 


mitinue to do seo, ritory this action was taken, as stated, 

and everyone to cooperate, ut least, to the December 1, 1933. Similar action was 
extent of patronizing railrond  faci.ities recently taken by the Western lines for 
There is probably no single thing that the same reasons, but has not yet been 
would contribute more to aceelernte re- published, 
COVES ‘ r * SO mn ” s . 5 ot i j 
nin oe th lution to this February 1, 1934, Official Classification 

' ; : lines authorized the addition of the fol- 

f the railroads could be made pros- lowing items to the paint list:—Vaint or 
perous, they, in turn, could go a long way or varnish driers, dry; paint or varnish 
toward pulling us out of this depression, driers, liquid; paint, NOIBN, dry, in 
becuuse under existing conditions, eve ry metal cans, in barrels or boxes or in bulk 
lo me the railroads take in will be spent in kits or pails. 
for labor, inateriais and supplies, and will : . . - 2 , ing ras 
not ge for dividends on February 15, 1934, the following was 


stock, as the 


added :—Rosin gloss in barrels or boxes, 


amount of the increase will be needed, 
und even more than this will be needed, to March 31, 1934:—Putty in metal cans 
maintain the properties. or pails in barrels, boxes or crates. Putty 
We are on the threshold of a new era was omitted from the original list of 
of railway transportation. The experi- exceptions, partly be vause it 1s rated 
ments now being successfully conducted fourth class in all territories in bulk. In 
with light weight passenger trains made hoxed cans, the rating in Official territory 
of new alloy” steels, and = their propul- is slightly higher than in bulk, and upon 
sion by electric locomotives with power attention being directed to the fact that 
generated by improved type die «l oil- there is a movement in boxed cans of 
burning engines, are very signifies it it interest to some of our members, putty 
hits been found that this new equipment is was added to the list. 
faster, safer, more comfortable, and more May 1, 1934, the following was added 


economical, than their present facilities, to the paint list:—Kster gum, in barrels 
and purchases of new equipment alone or boxes. 
will afford employment for large amounts Mav 15, 1934. the addition of the fol- 
of capital and labor; not to mention the lowing deseription was «authorized by 
Vast amount of deferred maintenance to official lines :—Earth paint, dry, in metal 
be done; awaiting only improvement in cans in barrels or boxes; in bulk in kits 
finances, or pails or in paper bags, subject to rule 
(The printed report of the traftic com- - SEC a 10 co} on ae on aggre mmr ely 
j 1e snecific “iff a om itanium, barium, base pigments, tita : 
——. on specific tariffs was as fol- calcium, base pigments, in bags. or 
OWS.) 


barrels, 

June 20, If 
lines published 
powder (dry metallic 


34, Official Classification 
n exception on aluminum 
paint), authorizing 






Traffic Committee Report 


October 1, 1933, Official Classification rates 60 percent of first class for less- 
lines added the following commodities to carload movements—a reduction of forty 
the “Paint List’ for which fourth class points——and 40 percent for carload move- 
rates are authorized Linseed oil, paint ments A request to add aluminum 
oil compound, white lead in oil, zine sul- powder to the lower rated paint list was 


declined, 


bronze o1 September 1, 1934, 
eliminated to add bronze powdel to 
powder, 


phide 
tariffs were amended 


December 1, 
uluminum 


sold paint, in 
Trem the 


1933, aluminum 
barrels, Was 
list of exceptions, allowing these 


finishes to be grouped with and rated as Western Classification territory is gen- 

“Paints, NOLBN."” The inclusion of erally that section of the country lying 

aluminum, ete., paints in the list of excep- west of the Mississippi River, including 

lions Was an inadvertence on the part of the State of Wisconsin—subdivided into 
- 


Ub ailas 
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LWwo 


; zones, Western Trunk Line and 
Southwestern F reight Bureau territories 
southwestern Freight Bureau territory 





embraces the States of Arkansas, Western 


Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and parts 
of Kansas and Missouri—and Western 
Trunk Lime territory is generally that 
section north of Southwestern Freight 
Bureau territory, These are two in- 
dependent jurisdictions with different 
physical transportation and rate condi- 
tions. Many descriptions of traffic are 
rated lower in the West—a circumstance 
nhecessitationg a different treatment of 
our situation there .. , 


March 1, 1934, Western Trunk 
authorize d fourth class rates for wax or 
polish in that section of their jurisdiction 
Iy we Tr east of the Missouri River : 

ax or polish, automobile *, furni- 
ture or vellicie, vile, floor, furni- 
April 1, 1934, the following items were 
added to _the paint list :—Turpentine 
titanium dioxide, ; 

July 1, 1934, the Western Trunk | 
authorized rates 72 percent of first class 
on furniture and other polishes in the 
be van half of their jurisdiction—gener- 
a ly that section lying west of the Mis- 
souri River, including the Kansas-Missouri 
section, and were joined by the South- 
hag Sth Bureau lines in making 

us basis available gener: ; ‘oug 
is donner e generally throughout 


lines 





zines 


Roofing Cement 


Phe pore ponderant volume of roofing 
= ment is distributed in bulk packuges 
a there is some demand for tin, and in 
these packages roofing cement 


¢ rule 26, fourth and fone 
official, Southern and Western classifica. 
lions, respectively ; except plastic roofing 
cement, which has been rated fifth claas 
in Southern Classification for Inany y rs 
recently, the Southern Classification Com- 


been rated 





aoe proposed consolidating the liquid 
and plastic items and incidentally increas 
their rating on plastic Comment ie 


roofing cement in 
q to fourth class. Ob- 
increase were interpose 
by certain roof coating mia-1ufmetenaee 
who have some sale in these packages in 
Southern territory, and their objections 
were presented to the Southern committee 
But after consideration, the Southern 
committee concluded to proceed with the 
re Vision as proposed, 

_ The Southern committec 
is no valid reason 
tween liquid and 
and continuing a 


boxed cans from fifth 
Jections to. the 


advises there 
for differentiating be- 
plastic roofing cement 
preferential rating as 

the latter. Official and Western le 
maintain the same rating on both, and 
the re are no known conditions in South- 
ern territory requiring different treatment 
Second, the proposed rating on plastic in 
tin is, they point out, the same rating car- 
ried in other territories without objection 
for Jnany yqars. They can conceive of 
no Justification, they say, for continuing 
to rate plastic roofing cement in tin lower 
than solid asphalt, liquid asphalt pitch 
tar, red lead, asphaltum or coal tar paints 
—comparable commodities. It cannot be 
contended, in their opinion, that fourth 
class rate, as such, on plastic roofing 
cement is not a reasonable or low rating. 
nel pecee _to continue fifth class in 
’ vmarrels > Te P si 

> rels in drums, the latter desig- 





embracing the small five al 
ti em g - smi -gallon 
steel package eXtensively used in our 
trade; and eighth class in carloads, with 


a reduction in the 
10,000 to 36,000 
rating in 
should he 
either 


minimum weight from 
pounds, The fifth class 
bulk packages, less-carloads, it 
e noted, is lower than carried in 
Eastern or Western territories— 





the lines in both these jurisdictions have 
rated reofing cement in bulk packages 
fourth class for many years, 


Dry Earth Pigments 
. The Eastern Commodity Rate Revision 
‘ommittee, with jurisdiction over the 
commodity rate adjustment in Official 
( lassification territory, docketed for con- 
sideration a proposal to group dry earth 
pigments and assign to them a column 
basis in lieu of the prevailing commodity 
rates and exceptions to the classification. 
rhe considered pigments are: Ocher, mor- 
tar color, ground iron ore, oxide of iron 
barytes, silica (not silica sand), whiting. 
eypsum, clay. : 
Column ) rates, 
cent of first 
gect to a 
pounds, 





equivalent to 20 per- 
la Was Suggested, sub- 
minimum weight of 40,000 
Ocher, mortar color, ground iron 
ore, and oxide of iron are rated fifth class 
in_ Official Classification, but sixth class 
(27.0 percent) rates are authorized by ex- 
ceptions, and on ocher and some other 
descriptions there are commodity rates on 
an even lower but few so low as 
the proposed : 


class, 





basis, 
Class 20. 
Barvtes 


silica, whiting, ‘gypsum and 
Ciav are 


rated sixth class, but exceptions 








authorize lower rates, namely:—Clay, 22 
percent; silica, 22 percent; barytes, 99.5 
percent; £ypsum, 23 percent, and whit- 
Ing, 29 percent—although, as with ocher 
there are commodity rates established re 


spousive to the requirements of particular 
conditions. The 25 percent basis on whit- 
ing and 22.5 percent on barytes were es- 
tablished March 1, 1933, ‘and June 1 
1934, respectively, after conferences with 
nterested shippers 

According to our investigation, the sug- 
vested class “0 means widespread reduc- 
ut 





tions, i upon consultation with the 
traffic officers of the carriers, it developed 
that class 20 was merely put forward as 
a basis for discussion—that they were 
not committed to this basis, and their 
own investigation indicated it to be too 
low—that class 22% or posisble 


class 25 
more closely and 


would fit the 
would be 


situation 
Considered, 


\ttention was directed to the omission 


of the designation “Dry Earth Paints’ 
carried by Official Classification lines in 
their tariffs for many years. It describes 
a combination of pigments and colors of 


comparatively 


C ) low value, produced an 
distributed 


in volume throughout the ter 





ritory, and failure to inelude it in th: 
tariff description would, in our opi 

impose numerous increases upon thes 
comparable products. Ve ur that re 
Sardless of the basis finally determine: 
upon, the tariffi description b broad 
ened to include dry earth pigments, The 
entire subject is receiving cl) analysis 
by the Eastern committee, and has been 
continued on their docket from time to 
time without conclusions being reached, 


iave the active attention 


committee 


It continues to 


of your traffic 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF RESINS FUR EVERY TYPE OF PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER FORMULATION 


399 ...and it’s just 


as true Today 


THE M 


HINTS ON VARNISH. 


tl 


We do not claim that ‘“*we 
are the people” and that ‘*wis- 
dom shall die with us.” We 
do not say that no other firm 


THe M 


makes vood varnish, 
What we claim is that our 
varnishes are ALWAYS good. 
What we say is that we never 
slacken our vigilance —-that 
every batch is made with utmost 
care, and perfectly ripened. It 
isnot hitand miss. It is straight 
hit every time. © onsiver the great variety of resins required for 
Is the Murphy name on it? every type of paint, varnish and lacquer formulation. Consider the com- 
Then you may depend on it, ‘ : ; ‘ ; 
plexity of your own resin requirements. . . . Consider how much simpler 
MurpHy VARNISH Co. it all would be if you could satisfy all your resin requirements at one 


source .... and you can! 


See Beck-Koller FIRST! 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 3° Ke 
NEWARK, N. J. —: BECK, KOLLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Ferndale Station H, Detroit, Michigan 


THE MOST COMPIFTF TINE OF RESINS FOR EVERY TYPE OF PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER FORMULATION 
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A BINNEY & SMITH PRESENTATION 
c.with the following All Star Cast_~ 
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The CARBON BLACKS Jhe MAPICO COLORS 


ROYAL SPECTRA SUPERBA MAPICO BLACK 

SUPERTEX No. 999 MAPICO REDS 

SUPER SPECTRA No. 242 No. 110, No. L-110, No. M-135 
LAKOBLAK EXCELSIOR No. 516 RED—Light, Medium, Deep 
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Jhe COBLACS MAPICO BROWNS 


STANDARD COBLAC SPECIAL 56 COBLAC Nos. 418, 419, 420, 421 


STANDARD GLOBLAK SPECIAL 56 GLOBLAK MAPICO YELLOWS 
Lemon, Orange, Dark Orange 


Whe BONE BLACKS Dark Orange Special 
IVO—No. 100, No. 1, No. 457 INDIAN REDS 


COLLOIDAL BLACK-DISPERSION A for Water Paints 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. /educc:s 41 East 42nd St., N.Y. 
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Lacquer Solvents 


The question of the classification of 
acquer solvents is revived by a sugyes- 
lion initiated by the classification com- 
mittee to eliminate ‘‘Lacquer Solvents, 
not otherwise indexed by name” from the 
Classification. Point is given this sug#es- 
tion by reason of the number of agents 
now being.marketed and sold for use in 
the formulation of nitrocellulose finishes 
Butyl acetate, butyl alcohol, ethy! ace- 
tute, amyl acetate, and the secondary al- 
cohols and acetates, are specifically in- 


dexed by name and assigned appropriate 
ratings, ‘and this is also true Of a Nulhbvel 
ot plasticizers—but the unceasing search 
for new and better solvents, and nee + 
eads 


cohol company makes one or more, 

to innumerable combinations. The desig- 
nation ‘“‘Lacquer Solvents, not otherwise 
indexed by name’ embraces these, and 
Was added to the classification to. sup- 
piy a specific and appropriate description 
und has served a useful purpose lts 
elimination from the classification Would 


revive the confusion and controversy over 
whether a product is to be described and 
rated as chemicals, pyroxylin solvents or 
reducing compounds, pre vailing prior to 
its introduction and make the problem ot 
description and rating more complex. Che 
addition of ‘Lacquer Solvents’ provided 
a description that conveniently and com- 


pletely identified the product and has 
been a source of general satisfaction. 
While perfection in the classification 1s 


this particular 
designation has, since its introduction, 
served its purpose admirably, and you! 
traffic committee hopes to see it retalne d 


In W.T.L. Territory 


By a communication received from one 
of the large Western Trunk lines, and 
eonsultation with representatives of oth- 
ers and also the chairman of the Western 
Trunk line committee, we are advised 
there is to be a revision of the rates 
now published in their tariff No. 50, from 
and to points in lowa and northern Mis- 


probably unattainable, 





souri on the one hand, and stations in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and St. Louis, 
Missouri, on the other. This particular 
adjustment is a reflection of the influ- 


ence of the Twin Cities adjustment, the 
fourth section of the act to regulate com- 
merce, and the competitive urge to main - 
tain open routes for participation in all 
available tonnage. Undoubtedly, many of 
the points of origin shown do at Se. 
tually originate our products in carioat 
lots, and this is true, although probably 
to a lesser extent, with respect to the 
destination groups The carriers feel, 
and it is obvious, that the adjustment is 
badly in need of a thorough revision so 
as to bring their tariffs and into 
conformity with the needs of the industry 
: the interstate 





rates 


‘ the requirements ofl 

= nee nat both as to publication and 
application. In examining this situation 
it is apparent that commodity descrip- 
tions specifying the items that may be 
moved in mixed carloads at rates pro- 
vided are entitled to respect because ot 
their age; but, on the other hand, a 
thorough revision may be expected to be 
mutually beneficial to the industry and 
to the carriers The matter is receiving 
attention at the hands of you traffic 


committee. 
Rates on Advertising Matter 


action of the Railway Express 

Agency in extending the benefit _ of 
“Pound Kates’’ to printed advertising 
matter opportunities Tor inte r- 
esting in the distribution of 
printed miuterial. 

The different methods used in 
structing parcel post and express 
! ce impossible to lay down any gen- 
make it ] ny sen. 


The 


presents 
economies 

advertising 

cone- 
rates 


eral rule—but it is probably true 

packages up to 2b pounds each, parcel 
post has, and still does, offer more eco~ 
nomical service; a situation that has 


probably resulted in the use of their serv- 
ice for heavier packages that might have 
been more advantageously handled by 
express. Since July 1, co mom —_ = 

‘rences are more marked—a 40-pounc 
ane ” fre Buffalo, for 


vackage from Chicago to 0 
hich the parcel post charges $1.47, and 
the express formerly charged $1.39, is 
now reduced to $1.18 by express On 60 
pounds the respective charges are $2.17, 
$1.91, and now the express charge is 
$1.77. While these savings are not un!- 

points—to some greater and 


ae “eS members who distribute 
any considerable volume of advertising 
matter will find it to their advantage to 
acquaint themselves with the new rates 
available for their particular movements 
since July 1 via the Railway Express 
Agency. This is a new Classification for 
advertising matter, and it is published in 
supplement 2 to official. express classifi- 
cation No. 32, effective July 1, 1934. 


to others 


Correspondence 


Our volume of correspondence with the 
railroads and with our own members con- 
tinues undiminished and affords many op 


portunities to advance the interests of 
our industry, your committee 1s gratified 
to avail itself of. The carriers are con- 


tinually receiving suggestions for changes 





in their rates, the proponents of some of 
which offer nothing in the way of just 
eation except that paint rates are ac- 


corded a defined basis, and the carriers 
solicit the views of the indus- 


naturally 
try 

The additions, eliminations, and changes 

the articles contained in the ‘Paint 
List’ for which fourth-class rates have 
been authorized, sometimes perplex our 
own members whose interests often re- 
quire specific and authoritative informa- 
ion It would be tedious and unprofit- 
able to incorporate in this report any 
detailed account of this correspondence— 
mention will be made of only two 

One member submits a proposal to add 
calking compounds to the list of accepte 
roofing materials for which special rates 
re provided This proposal was trans- 
mitted to the members of your traffic 
committee for examination, and it con- 


sufficiently inter- 
warrant inject- 
roofing mate- 


cluded the proposal not 
esting to the industry to 
ing the association into the 
rial adjustment. 
Another member, the 


noting compara- 


tively large number of items in the 
‘Paint List’’ in official territory, sug- 
gested the propriety of a uniform list in 


all territories. The suggestion was Care- 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


fully explored, and it 
respective lists were fitted to 
conditions in the several 
und that a uniform list of 
vould conflict with the 
perate to the detriment of 
industry and the railroads, 
Roofing cement affords an 
lustration of this diversity of 
tion ratings and their influence on 
of exceptions, When packed in 
cans in barrels or boxes, roofing 
rated Rule 26 in official 
rule 26 is an intermediate rating between 
third and fourth class—and is therefore 
inc uded in the list of exceptions for which 
fourth « rates are authorized In 
Southern classification, on the other hand, 


that whe 
the rate 
jurisdictions 

exceptions 
classification and 
both the 


was found 


interesting 
classifica- 
the list 
metal 
cement is 
classification- 


ass 


roofing cement in these packages is rated 
fourth class and omitted from the ex- 
ceptions for the same reason that Roofing 
Cement in kits, pails, or tubs is omitted 
from the list of exceptions in official 
classification territory namely, they are 
accorded fourth class rates by authority 


of the classification itself, and it would be 
a dupication to inelude these items in 
the exception sheet. Moreover, there 
would be some disadvantage because the 
rates authorized by the exceptions are not 


exactly fourth class, and to include these 
tems in the list of exceptions would in- 
‘rease the charges for services. 


This is even more pointed in the case of 


roofing cement in bulk in barrels in 
Southern classification because there 
Roofind Cement is rated fifth class, and 
to have included this item in the list of 


exceptions would mean a _ penalty—fifth 
to fourth class—an increase of approxi- 
mately 22 percent in the charges for 
transportation. 

Lithopone is another example—litho- 
pone is rated fourth class in Southern 
classification, and there is no occasion for 


including lithopone in the list of articles 
for which fourth class rates are author- 
ized by virtue of exceptions to Southern 


classification, 
Asphaltum or coaltar varnishes in pails 
in metal cans in barrels or boxes or in 


bulk in kits or pails, rated third class 
in Southern classification, are carried in 
the exceptions at fourth class, while the 





same description in bulk in rrels, rated 
fourth class in Southern c'assification, are 


omitted from the exceptions for the rea- 
sons already noted. 
Similarly, white lead in oil, zine oxide, 


titanium pigments, putty, and other items 
are included in the exception sheet in one 
territory and omitted in another 

The requirements of the act to regulate 
commmerce to strictly adhere to the pub- 
lished necessitates considerable care 
against inadvertently adding to the list 
of exceptions items which do not belong 
there, as was done in the case of alumi- 
num paints, which we have already con- 
sidered, and other instances. 


An Additional Service 


developments and 
our anual reports 
have an important bearing on 
costs of assembling raw materials 
distributing finished products, and 
are intricate enough to require more for 
their assimilation than most of our mem 
bers can devote. To the larger units in 
the industry that maintain organized and 
equipped traffic departments, the protec- 
tion of their interests is a matter of rou- 
tine—but to care for those of our mem- 
bers not so equipped presents a problem 
to the solution of which we have devoted 


rates 


These 
with in 
bulletins 
the 
and 


others dealt 
and traffic 


much thought. We have sought by means 
of traffic bulletins to keep members in- 
formed of changes in classification and 
rates, but our correspondence indicates 
even this excellent medium leaves some- 
thing to be desired 


The desirability of extending the scope 


of our activities somewhat has been sug- 
gested—offering to members a service for 
the auditing of their freight accounts and 


otherwise supervising their transportation 
interests to assure the reception of the 
benefits of the rates published for them 
hy the railroads and of the activities of 
the association's traffic committee, and, 
incidentally, recover overcharges. It is 
believed the more intimate contact such 
a service affords would increase the com- 
mittee’s knowledge of the problems of the 
Industry; and the association’s opportun- 
ities for valuable service. 


Railroads Supported 


President Trigg: Mr. Elton, will you 
read the resolution? 
Secretary Elton: The following reso- 


lution was considered by the executive 


November /4, 1934 


committee 
vention 
tavorable 


and is referred to the 
With recommendation 
consideration: - 


con- 
tor 


Whereas, the operating revenues of the 
railways have sustained rapid and pro- 
gressive contraction from approximately 
six billion dollars in 1929 to three billion 
dollars in 1933, and 

Whereas, this has entailed a reduction 
in expenditures for maintenance of the 


properties of approximately 750 million 

dollars per year, aggregating in the last 

four years three billion dollars, and 
Whereas, capital expenditures have been 


reduced from an average of 787 million 





dollars a year for the five-year period 
ending with 1929 to a minimum of 104 
million dollars for 1933 and an average 
of 376 million dollars for four years 


period ending with aggregate of 


$1,642,511,000 and 


1933, an 


Whereas, the number of employees has 
been reduced almost 700,000 from 1,660,- 
850 in 1929 to 971,196 in 1933, and not- 
withstanding these drastic economies and 
others necessitated by the severity and 
duration of the depression, the railroads, 
as a whole, have been unable for the 


past two years to earn from their opera- 
tions enough to cover their fixed charges, 
and 

Whereas, because of these conditions, a 
number of important carriers are in the 
hands of trustees or receivers, among 
which may be mentioned: 

Ann Arbor Railroad Company. 

Central of Georgia Railway Company. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 

Florida East Coast Railway Company. 

Georgia & Florida Railroad. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad 
Company. 

Norfolk & Southern Railnoad Company. 

St. Louis, San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company. 

Wabash Railway Company. 
And 

Whereas, the railroads are now indebted 
to the United States Treasury by over 
100,000,000 dollars, and 

Whereas, the increase in operating ex- 


penses due to the increase in _ the 
level of the wages of railway labor, 
effective July 1, 1934, and the incresaed 


costs of materials and supplies necessarily 
used in their operations, the prospects are 
that they will incur an aditional deficit 
for the calendar year 1934, and 
Whereas, to improvement in the 
volume of traffic and demand for trans- 
portation that will enable these railroads 
to earn sufficient revenues to pay their 
operation expenses, taxes, and interest, is 
to invite widespread insolvency, all of 


await 


which retards recovery, now therefore 
be it 

Resolved :—That, subject to an equitable 
distribution over all industries, the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 


ciation express to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission its view that some increase 
in rates and charges is necessary to 
enable these carriers to cover part, at 
least, of the increased expense for labor 
and materials already referred to and 
should, and we are confident will, receive 
the careful and sympathetic consideration 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

President Trigg: You have heard 
\ir. Leveille’s statement, and the reso- 
lution which is proposed for your con- 


sideration, what is your pleasure’ 
Is there a motion to approve the 
idoption of this preamble and resolu- 
tion? 
(The 
President 
cussion? All in 
“ave”; contrary, 


motion was made and seconded.) 
Trigg: Any further dis- 
favor will please say, 
“no.” It is adopted. 

President Trigg: Now the _ next 
problem is the tariff problem and Law- 
rence Phillips is chairman of that com- 
mittee, but the president received a 
wire from him this morning saying that 


the would not be able to be here today, 
and asked that Dr. Gardner who has 
been working very closely with him 
present the report. So Dr. Gardner if 


you will do that we will have the report 
now. 
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Tariff Activities 


Dr. Gardner: I will not read this tariff 
report, but I will just give you the high 
lights in about two minutes, 

As you know the President has been 


given authority by Congress to negotiate 
reciprocal trade agreements with other 
countries. That is taking from the Tariff 
Commission the powers they had, and they 


have placed them in the hands of the 
President and his committee 

So the first step is to have exploratory 
conversations with different governments, 


and if it looks as if such negotiations 
would be successful, the President then 
makes a public announcement to the effect 
that negotiations will be carried on at 
hearings with these countries, 

These hearings, however, are not public 
hearings, they are private hearings, and 
the only notice you will ever get of them 
will be in the newspapers. 

We are keeping track of these notices 
at our Washington headquarters and we 
will advise you through our bulletin so 
you will be in touch with them. 


If your are interested in presenting a 
brief to the effect that certain products 
going out or coming into this country in 


your line should be presented before that 
commission, the steps which you take 
should be to prepare such a brief in six 
copies and have those copies signed in the 
presence of a notary public. 

Those copies should then be taken to 
Washjngton and filed before the Commit- 
tee on Reciprocity Information. We will 


be very glad inded to file those for you 
at any time if you will forward them to 
us on any subject in which you are 


interested. 

If you believe that you also should be 
present at these hearings in person, in 
order to present your brief yourself, or 
the high lights of that brief, the steps you 
should take should be in the form of a 
letter addressed to that same committee, 
namely, the Committee on Reciprocity In- 
formation, requesting that they give you 
a definite appointment, so that you will 


know just when to be there to present 
your side of the argument. 

So it is highly necessary that you 
should appear yourselves, if you have 


something of great importance. 

For instance, the committee on artists 
colors and the committee on artists canvas 
came down here and we had them present 
and file briefs, but we thought it very 
important that they should personally ap- 
pear on such highly technical subjects, 
and the chairmen of those commitees have 
done so. 

One other matter accomplished on tariff 
during the year was to shut out the im- 
portation of linseed oil, ground with about 
S percent of lithopone, and coming intu 
this country without duty. But by bring- 
ing In 8 percent of lithopone it was 





brought in free We have put a stop to 
that, so that that practice is not going 
on now. 

Another thing accomplished by the 
Tariff Commision this year was a very 
favorable arrangement with Cuba, and 
how importations of paint into Cuba are 


under more favorable conditions than they 
were heretofore, 

If you will read that tariff rtport which 
Is in the booklet before you, there are four 
pages of fine print, describing the work of 
that committee, you will get a better pic- 
ture of it 

(The full report of the tariff committee 
ippears on page 58.) 

President ‘T'rigg:—Now, if Mr. 
Will make his report as treasurer, 
should appreciate it very much. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Charles J. Roh:—I wonder if you will 
recall the financial picture that regented 
itself to us at Chicago at our last con- 
vention. I would just like to remind you 
of it because preliminary to my formal 
report I want to describe it. 

You remember that prior to the com- 
bining of the associations and the educa- 
tional bureau into one association activity, 
that we set up dues on the classification 
plan that would encourage a large mem- 
bership. 

In other words, through a revised re- 
duction in our membership dues, we de- 
liberately set up schedules that produced 
smaller income than came throught the 
dues and subscriptions to the two asso- 
ciations and the educational bureau, so 
that we actually started out at the begin- 
ning of the yera, with a prospect of less 
money in which to operate this year, un- 
less the membership greatly increased. 

We too had expenditures that I don’t 
think any of us knew anything about, or 
what they might be expected to be. 

For instance, we had the expenses of 
the code, which was approved just at the 
time of our convention by the president. 
We drafted our president into our associa- 
tion activities, as permanent president. It 
is his job, his sole job. 

I am just bringing this fact to you be- 
cause I want to set up the idea that we 
were very likely going into a deficit, and 
I make these preliminary comments go 
that it will relieve your disappointment, 
because that is what we are facing this 
year—a deficit. 

But the first idea of all of us that had 
any idea with regard to the reorganiza- 
tion, was to do the job, and I am quite 
sure most of you will agree that we are 
pretty well on the way to doing that job. 

Now, there is just a point that I would 
like to clear up. 

When we knew that we were going to 


Roh 


we 








face a deficit, there occurred to many 
minds various ways by which we might 
take care of the deficit, but after con- 


sideration on the part of those you elected 
to direct the organization, it was finally 
crystallized into the idea that we had built 
up a surplus in our treasury to take 
of just such a time. I wanted to te 
now, because sometimes thoughts get away) 
because of general discussion, that 








is set up at a time like that, that th 
no money paid into the tre ury of your 
association except that tha came to it 


through dues. 


No one has taken care of any expendi- 


tures except from the treasury of the As- 
ociation through dues and surplus. We 
ire carrying ourselves, ‘‘All for one, and 


one for all.” 
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We started our fiscal 
income 
contemplated 
membership 


with an anticipated 


mately $117,000 This 
come was based on the 
both the American 
Manufacturers’ Association 
tional Paint, Oil and 

at that time on the 


dues 


Our anticipated budget 
year 1933-1934 was $147.7 


year additional appropri 
f 


Paint 


Varnish 


present 


to $45,000 from surplus 


made Of this amount 


spent 


The increases in the 
your 
and have been 

all the activities: Save 
paint 
unfair 
to 


the 


the full approval ot 


rectors, 


“an up and 


section, 





paign. 
scientific 


traffic, and Code, and 


fectiveness of both 


trade sales committee. 


The purpose of these 
ments to the regular 


is to emphasize the 
cers felt that their 


seeing that funds be 


the new conditions 
even though they 


The amount of money 





with 


thre 


when compared 
to be obtained 
industry association 


a deficit for 





and postage 


Income 


December 
ducational 


on 





1 ASsO- 

TION wee e ee eerene 
tion refur 

earnet iri- 

eries on ac ounts 

ible written off 





January to Ser ; 
1934, National Paint 


Varnish ind Lac- 

quer Association:— 
Dus Class A...-. 
Dues lass B..ccees 


Dues—Class ‘¢ 
Dues—Class D 


Interest earned, securi- 


ties steer eenes . 
Miscellaneous income.. 
Appropriations from 


surplus used during 





1933-1934 for special 
activities ...++e+--++- 


Consolidated report of 
association and code 


expenses 


Administration ....-- ° 
Building maintenance. 
Scientific section....... 
Save the surface...... 


Clean up and paint up 
Traffic bureau......++-+ 
Unfair competition.... 
Code printing, etc..... 


Deficit ...ccccccesesees 


Assets and Liabilities 





accounted for 


uniform 


tint and 


manufac- 


nt Oil 


tember 30, 


and 
exrceedte 


the 





expe 


$80, 5€ 


Assets 


Cash ...ceeeses 
Dues receivable 
Securities, U. S. bond 
Municipals 
Earned interest 


Inventories— 
Promotion activities 
DisplayS ..eeseeeeeers 
Norris B. Cregg memor- 
ial land, building and 


contents .. eovcces 
Other miscellaneous as- 


Liabilities 


Accounts payable 
Members 


advance 


n 





Surplus 


We have our auditor's (Ernst & Ernst) 
reports. They show a 
tion of all our accounts 
checked our securities in the hands of the 
Riggs National Bank, 


agents. 


They have also checked 
and state that all the 
ployees authorized to 


bonded. 


While, as treasurer, I have refrained in 
this report from presenting figures show- 
ing the numerical strength of class A and 
B memberships of the association, or the 


$99,000.00 
10,000.00 


real benefits that have 


membership through 


days 


I am sure you will all 


feeling that I have, 
service of several hundred 
members all working in 


all of us very far overshadow 
the amount of money we spent. 

Ernst & Ernst’s reports 
if anyone wants to look at them, they are 


welcome. 
President Trigg: 
questions on the tre 


Mr. Wolf:—As I got these 


November 14, 1934 





fact 
first 


h the provisions 





detailed verifica- 


who 


officers 
sign 


the 


that 





course, the largest item 


administration I presume 
includes the administratio 


covery board as well 


tration of the associatl 


President Trigs 
consolidated report. 

Mr. Wolf:—Is there 
that would 





} ¢ daent 





al 


r 


10ow how mus 
inistrative expense was in 
Mr 





plan based Lacquer, Water Paint and/or kindred 
upon their domestic sa.es to the Industry. products industry. 

“epresentati é he * 

Lae presentation it the Present Form 

meetings 


Naturally salaries and 


reference 


-1933-1934 

approxl- expenses with 
are of necessity apportioned and as ] Association 
or City Association delegates as provided 
and will 
circulars, 
titled to membership in each 
Association 


amount 
apportioned 

code work, covering administration and 
proportion 
and all expenses including mailing and 
expenses 
numbers 


sy-Laws, 
Scientific 


I think that they 
Association 
payment 
Association’s 
National 


receive all the Committee shall hold office for three 
They are en- years, except that there shall be elected 
Regional or at the first meeting of the Association 
the Re- the eighteen members as provided above, 

dues, not in- six of whom shall be elected to serve for 


printing, 
remember 






Class B Membership 


membership shall one must be a Class A member, but not 





President 
questions. individuals, 
who are manufacturers 
connection 
application 
lacquers, 
products 
ARTICLE 
By-Laws. 
Association 
Association 

By-Laws 


corpora- necessarily a manufacturer of Paint, Var- 
materials nish and/or Lacquer, and one must be a 
manufacture Class B or C member. 
varnishes, 
kindred Amend as Follows 
provided Section §&. Members of the Executive 


2, of the Committee shall hold office for three 


meetings 


representation years, except that there shall be elected 
through Re- at the first meeting of the Association 

delegates as the eighteen members as provided above 

shall be six of whom shall be elected to serve for 


provided 


Association, 
circulars. 
membership 


demands 
E Association 


payment 
Association 
nal dues, 


Class C Membership 








publica- one year; six of whom shall be elected 
including Scien- to serve for two years; and six of whom 
are entitled shall be elected to serve for three years 
Regional or City provided, however that no member shall 
Regional be eligible for re-election within one 
including year. Each group of six shall include 





Individuars, 


membership 
are mempers of Re- : 
Associations affiliated with Section 5. Duties of the Treasure r: It 
ciation and 


National 


representation National 


-1 


provided 


delegates 


National sha be the duty of the Treasurer to 
the Re open such bank accounts in such banks 
hey have as may be approved by the Executive 
Conven- ( ominittee and to provide for the nae 
sociation ceipt of all moneys due the Association 
>y-Laws Disburs: ment shall be made by voucher 
Sl ied by the General Ma 1! er, or iy Wie 
Ss coming withi he Dos hare - me 
hall tersigned by ihe Treas and coun- 

Siip Sil i 


ss C Membership 





Charles J. Roh 


Treasurer 





*} } , ection 5. Duties of the Treasurer: It 
ene a shall be the duty of th Treasurer a 
: ol Re open uch bank accounts i} such hanks 
ted w a as may be approved bv the Executive 
Nati man Committee; and to provid for the re- 
; hall ceipt of all moneys due the Associatioy 
ley hall Disbursement ; ation. 





Re-elected 





objection 
to call on Mr. Class D Membership 
chairmay constitution 
committee, Individu 
; manufacturers 
lacquers, water paints 
i Canada, 
National 
Association, 
circulars, 
provided 


by-laws 


preliminary committee. 


members 





Constitution and By-Laws 


following 
constitution 
members 


Scientific 


mal Con signed h 4 . 
the By the Exacutive ooutative, authorized by 
within th Ru ommittee as coming 
the Tre ists ie t, and countersigned by 
Present Form 

corpora PP S. lhe Treasurer shall keep an 

paints, burse m 1 count of all receipts and d 
and kin irsem<¢ nts and shall submit quarterly a 
hacow nancial statement and operating state- 
Varnish a covering the period from the last 
and secure onom statement to the Executive 
on the CBT RELGS and an annual statement to 
Section 4, the last day of September. This annual 


committee by-laws 
distributed 
association.) 
Your committee 
recommend 
following 
constitution 


Class D Membership 


membership shall submit to the General Manager thirty 
corpora (50) days before the annual convention 


‘constitution and by- 
consideration 
individuals, 
manufacturers 
lacquers, 
products 
manufacturers 


amendments 


a ss varnishes, 
Constitution 





individuals, 
members 
Lacquer As- all delinquents. 
to receive 


products. 
porations 
National 

sociation, 


paints, a complete list of the Regional or City 
and/or Associations holding membership in the 
Canada and National Association with the number of 
varnishes, lac- their members in good standing on his 
kindred books, which list shall be the basis of 

or cor- representation at the annual convention 

of the He shall also furnish a complete list of 


Association 
members 


publications of the 
Scientific 





Section cir- 
provided ae se 
By-Laws. ursements and shall submit quarterly a 


Treasurer including 


Member- 


President, 
Committee 
subscribing 


approval 


stitution, 
payment Article TI 
Amend as Follows 


Association 





Manager: 
cr ittee 
members , ymmittes 
eral Manager for a_ period not to exceed Certified Publi 

: le lic 
successor is i ’ ! ¢ 
T . ted to the Executive Committee at its 
rreasurer 
Member- 


President, 
Committee 
subscribing 


approval 


. ecociatio 
Chairman Association 





(Eliminate renumber the hefore the annual convention, a complete 


payment subsequent Sections.) 


Class A Membership 


Secretaries 


330,042.57 


Individua 





ssociation, 
perform such duties as 
President 


» desi 


: Executive hers in good standing on his books, which 
Committee may elect or appoint a Secre- list shall be the basis of representation 

Secretaries, to at the annual convention He shall also 

‘ furnish a complete list of all delinquents. 





Manager 
Compe tition 


Campaign, 
Secre t iry 





Committee Secretary 
Association 
designated 


Executive 





ssociation 


insurance uniform plan 


Executive shall receive for consideration and action 

of the it their meetings all reports, resolutions 

duties as and communications presented by the Of- 
President and ficers, Chairmen of Committees and mem- 


Committee 


products 


Executive 
Committee 
President, 


member- . : Committee The held over for the action of the Conven- 
Executive > +] 

President, 
President 
eighteen 


payment 


expenditure 
our funds, I have been very gratified be- 
eause of the real accomplishments made 
As these accomplishments 


during the next three 
cers, chairman of committees and others, 


or Lacquer manufacturers; 
members, 
manufacturers 
Lacquer; 
members, 


unifolded Class A Membership 


manufacturers 
other 


bers on the Executive Committee, except Amend as Follows 
be eligible . ‘ 
chairman 


interested 


consist of the tion, would be seriously impaired or en- 
Treasurer, the tirely destroyed; except changes in the 
the first Constitution and By-Laws as provided for 
members in the Constitution and By-Laws The 
Varnis} Executive Committee shhll receive for 
must be consideration all reports, resolutions and 
necessaril\ communications before their presentation 
Varnish or to meetings of the Association, and shall, 
B or @ through the General Manager, submit 
members them to the Association with their recom- 
mem- mendations, 
to election Section 10. Duties of the Executive 


chairman 
\ssociation subjects 
Varnisl 
Lacque P. : 

industry 





"s report? , 
I Committee 


Committee 








Class B Me 


adminis- rmar ifact 


The he benefits and effectiveness of which, if 
the held over for the action of the Conven- 
irer, the tion, would be seriously impaired or en- 
elects tirely destroyed: except changes in the 
Paint Constitution and By-Laws provided for 
thi n the Constitution and y-Laws The 
Executive Committee sl consider al 
report resolutions and communication: 
I e4 received prior t a me i of the 
ni ++ . ne thr the Se TY t 
mit the 1 w t 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 













Regional 






Section 9. Members of the Executive 












one year; six of whom shall be elected 
to serve for two years; and six of whom 
shall be elected to serve for three years, 
Each group of six shall consist of four 
Paint, Varnish or Lacquer manufacturers, 































four Paint, Varnish or Lacquer manufac- 
turers, one must be a Class A member 
but not necessarily a manufacturer of 
Paint, Varnish and/or Lacquer and one 
must be a Class B or C member 7 














corpora- 
ane ¢ Article IV 









Present Form 

















Amend as Follows 










rs¢ hai be made by voucher 





















report to be audited and certified by a 
Certified Public Accountant and submit- 
ted to the Executive Committee at its 
annual meeting and by them presented 
to the annual convention He shall also 


































































Amend as Follows 
Section 8. The Treasurer shall keep an 
accurate account of all receipts and dis- 


Associa- 


financial statement and operating state- 
ment covering the period from the Jast 
financial statement to the Executive 
Committee and an annual statement to 
xe the last day of September. This annuz 
a Gen- report to be aud ‘ certified br @ 

) audited and certified by a 
Accountant and submit- 
le I P 
member annual meeting and by them presented 
to the annual convention He shall also 
submit to the Secretary, thirty (30) davs 


list of the Regional or City Associations 
holding mem be rship in the National As- 
sociation with the number of their mem- 








Present Form 
_ Section 10. Duties of the Executive 
Committee: The Executive Committee 


bers which in the judgment of the Execu- 
tive Committee require immediate action, 
the benefits and effectivenss of which, if 





thereof . : = - 
POOs, Committee: The Executive Committee 


all receive for consideration and action 
denen it their meetings all reports, resolutions 
ind communications presented by the Of- 
ficers, Chairmen of Committees and mem- 
bers, which In the judgement of the Execu- 
tive Committee require immediat action, 


























retary of the Association, and/or Secre- 
taries as provided by this Constitution. 


Amend as Follows 


Section 18. The Executive Committee 
1 elect a Secretary of the Association 
as provided by this Constitution 


shal 


Present Form 
Section 14 Bond: The Association 
shall provide indemnity bonds for the 
‘resident, Vice President, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Treasurer, Gen- 
] 


eral Manager, and such employees as the 





Executive Committee may direct. The 
Executive Committee shall designate the 
amount of the bonds. The bonding ex- 


pense to be paid by the Association 


Amend as Follows 


Section 14 Bond: The Association 
shall provide indemnity bonds for the 
President, Vice President. Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Treasurer, Sec- 
retary, and such employees as the Execu- 
tive Commit*ee may direct. The Executive 
Committee shall designate the amount of 
the vonds. The bonding expense to be 
paid by the Association 








Present T 





orm 
Section 15 Duties of the General Mane 
ager: The General Manager shall perform 
such duties as may he delee; do to him 
by the President and/or by the Executive 
Committee in the interest of the Associa- 
tion and the genera terest of the In- 


\mend 4 Follows 























Section 15 Duties of the Secretary: 
Secretary hall perform such duties 
a nay he delegated to him by the Tresi- 
devt and/or b the Executive Committee 
rn othe nterest of the Associ ion and the 
general interest of the Indus 
Present Forn 
Section 16 It a be the duty of the 
( ’ Manage pe de Minute of 
eeting ( \ ( tio ind the 
I e 4 mimitte t pm ‘ ‘ i the 
re d be nei o tl \ ‘ ind 
t Nn 1 er tut 1 len to 
] tli is n ! otherwise 1 yr 
\ 1 for It e | a 1 m 
narterls ! to lixect e Con 
1 nda the t I ne loon « 
nnual Convention a report upon the 
iccomplished during the year 
Amend I w 
= " It I i hb e dut f the 
Ss t pre e Minute ? et 
i thre \ ? nd Eexecutiv 
e ttee, and to preserve a record 
beeclon nz to the Association and to per- 
uk othe dutie incident to his 
ofties t may not otherwise be provided 
1 
Present Form 
Seetion 17 It shall be the duty of the 
(General Manager to approve or provide 
for the approval for payment of all proper 
expenditures of the Association as pro- 
vided for in the approved budget He 
shall report to the Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee all applications for 
! mbership, and shall notify the Treas- 
urer and new members of their election 
to membership, and further, shall notify 
the reasurer of the names and addresses 
of all members elected in Regional or City 


Associations as soon as he receives such 
netice from Regional or City Association 
secretaries. 
Amend as Follows 

Section 17. It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to approve or provide for the 
approval for payment of all proper ex- 
penditures of the Association as provided 
tor in the approved budget He shall re- 
port to the Chairman of the Membership 
Committee all applications for member- 
ship, and shall notify the Treasurer and 
new members of their election to member- 

p, and further, shal) notify the Treas- 
urer of the names and addresses of all 
members elected in Regional or City As- 
: itions as soon as he receives such 
notice from Regional or City Association 
secretaries 


Present Form 





Section 18 It shall be the duty of the 
General Manager to collect and account 
for all funds received and to deposit same 
in banks authorized by the Executive 
Committee, 
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Amend as Follows 


It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary 


banks as provided 
the Constitution. 

Present Form 

Duties of the Secretary of 
Association: The Secretary of the As- 
sociation 
discharge of his duties. He shall 
the Association 
instrument 
and when so 
be attested to by his signature or by the 
Treasurer. 


requiring 


signature 


Amend as Follows 
Secretary 
discharge his duties. : 
Association 
instrument 


signature or by 


signature Treasurer, 


Committee 
Committee 
Chairman 

adjournment 

thereafter 


Executive 
Executive 


following 
Convention, 


January 
organization 
» quarterly meeting may 
membership 
otherwise, 


ommittee 


Bulletin, 
Executive 


Meetings 
Committee 
immediately 








President 
adjournment 
ention or within two week 
rzanizing 


quarterly 
January 


Convention, 





quarterly 
mbership through 

otherwise, 
Committee. 


Association 


By-Laws 


applications 
memberships 
Chairman 
Committee, 


Association 
Executive 
the General 
applicant 
apolicant 
General Manager in the 
ssociation , 
Associations 
National 


‘ommittee favorable, 


membership 
Regional 


Members 


upplications 
memberships, 
Chairman ; 
Committee, 
Secretary, 


approval 


Executive Committees 
Association 
Executive 
Secretary 
payment 
enrolled by the Secretary 
Association 
Regional or City 
Nutional 


Comittec 
the applicant 
applicant 


Associations shal] 
\ssociation 


members 


individual, 
poration membership 
members 
agreement 
Agreemen 


ssociition. 


ndividual 


CORRUGATING CO. 


agreement relative to Non-Exchange of 
Products and the Anti-Bribery Agreement 
of this Association. 


Article II 

Section 1. (No change in Schedule of 
Dues). 

Present .Form (Last Paragraph of Sec- 
tion 1) 

Dues are payable quarterly on the first 
of January, April, July and October. New 
members shall pay from the date nearest 
the date of their acceptance into the mem- 
bership of the Association. 

Amend as Follows 

Dues are payable quarterly in advance 
on the first of January, April, July and 
October, based on sales to be reported by 
the member in accordance with Article II, 
Section 8, of the By-Laws. New members 
shall pay from the date nearest the date 
of their acceptance into the membership of 
the Association. 

Section 2. (No change in Schedule of 
Dues). 


Present Form (Last Paragraph of Sec- 
tion 2) 

Dues are payable quarterly on the first 
of January, April, July and October. New 
members shall pay from the date nearest 
to the date of their acceptance into th 
membership of the Association. 


Amend as Follows 

Dues are payable quarterly in advance 
on the first of January, April, July and 
October, based on sales to be reported by 
the member in accordance with Article II, 
Section 8, of the By-Laws. New members 
shall pay from the date nearest to the 
date of their acceptance into the member- 
ship of this Association. 

Present Form 
3. Class C Membership On 
October Ist each Regional or City Asso- 
ciation shall, through its Secretary, fur- 
nish to the General Manager a complet: 
list of its C s C members, and such 


Section 








Regional or C Associations shall pay as 
annual dues the sum of $20.00 for each 
eligible member so reported, and $1.70 per 
month for each new Class C membe 
elected after October 1st until the follow- 
! October 1st tegional or City Asso- 


ciations located outside of the United 
States shall pay as annual dues, the sum 
of 310.00 for each Class C member in 
United States funds or its equivalent. 


Amend as Follows 


Section 3. Class C Membership On 
October Ist each Regional or City Asso- 
iation shall, through its Secretary, yur- 
nish to the Secretary of this Association 
t complete list of its Class ( members, 
and such regional or City Associations 
shall pay as annual dues the sum of 
$20.00 for each eligible Member so re 


ported, and $1.70 per month for each new 
Class C member elected after October Ist 
until the following October Ist Regional 
or City Associations located outside of the 
United States shall pay as annual dues 
the sum of $10.00 for each member in 
United States funds, or its equivalent, ex- 
cept as provided in Article Il, Section 5, 
of the Constitution, and Article II, Section 
4, of the By-Laws 


Present Form 

Section 4. Class D Memberships In 
dividuals, Firms, Corporations, Manufac- 
turers of Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers, 
Water Paints, and Kindred Products in 
Canada shall pay dues in United States 
funds or its equivalent in the amounts 
paid by corresponding classes of Class A 
members, but not in excess of $150.00, and 
shall be entitled to Scientific Section Cir- 
culars All other classes of Canadian 
members may affiliate by becoming Class 
C members by paying $10.00 annual dues 
(as provided in Section 3) in addition to 
the dues of the Regional or City Associa- 
tions of Canada. If admissions are made 
during the fiscal year, the dues will be 
pro-rated 

Amend as Follows 

Section 4 Class D Memberships In- 
dividuals, firms, or corporations who are 
manufacturers of paints, varnishes, lac- 
quers, Water paints and/or kindred prod- 
ucts located in Canada may become Class 
D members of this Association by paying 
dues in United States funds, or its equiva 
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lent, in amounts paid by corresponding 
classes of Class A member, but not in 
excess of $150.00, and such members shall 
be entitled to receive copies of all publi- 
cations of the Association, including Scien- 
tific Section Circulars. Class D member- 
ship shall also be available to individuals, 
firms or corporations who are manufac- 
turers in Canada of materials used in 
the manufacture and/or application of 
paints, varnishes, lacquers, water paints 
and/or kindred products. Such concerns 
shall pay dues in United States funds, or 
its equivalent, in amounts paid by cor- 
responding classes of Class B members, 
but not in excess of $120.00 per year, and 
shall be entitled to receive copies of all 
publications of the Association, including 
Scientific Section Circulars. Any concern 
eligible for membership in this Associa- 
tion, as described in Article II of the Con- 
stitution, located in Canada, who is nota 
Class D member, shall be entitled to 
affiliate through a local Association as a 
Class C member, by paying $10.00 annual 
dues as_ provided in Article II., Section 3, 
of the By-Laws, in addition to the dues 
of the Regional or City Associations in 
Canada. If admissions are made during 
the fiscal year, the dues shall be pro-rated 














Present Form 

Section &. Annual Dues: The fiscal 
vear shall commence October 1st and end 
September 30th, but dues of Class A mem- 
bers and C'ass B members shall be based 
on sales reported to the Association Head- 
quarters as soon as figures are available 
after January 1st. All other membership 
dues shall be paid in advance to the Na- 
tional Treasurer within sixty (60) days 
atter October 1st. 








Amend as Follows 

Section 8. Annual Dues: The fiscal 
vear of this Association shall commence 
October 1, and end September 39, but dues 
of Class A members and Class B members 
shall be based on such members’ sales for 
their last fiscal year, which are to be 
reported to Association Headquarters as 
soon as available after January 1st. All 

her membership dues shall be paid in 
‘dyance to the National Treasurer after 
October 1, 





Article’ ll 
Present Form 
Section 4. Alternates: Each Regional 
or City Association shall elect an alter- 
nate for any delegate, who shall act for 
uch delegate during his absence, and 
whose vote shall be binding the same as if 
ist by such delegate. 





Amend as Follows 
Section 4 Alternates: Each Regional 
or City Association shall elect an alter- 
nate for each delegate, who shall act for 
such delegate during his absence, and 
whose vote shall be binding the same as 
if cast by such delegate. 
Present Form 
Section 5 Voting Powe;* At all meet- 
ings of the Association a motion or 
resolution, except amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws, mav be voted 
upon by Class A members and delegates 
of the Association present. Each delegate 
shall be entitled to one vote. 


Amend as Follows 

Section 5. Voting Power: At all meet- 
ings of the Association Class A members 
and delegates of local Associations present 
shall be entitled to one vote each. 

Present Form 

Section 6 A qualified member or dele- 
gate may demand a vote by roll call of 
Class A members and delegates, Said 
vote may be taken at once or during the 
next regular business session The result 
of Class A members and delegates’ vote 
shall supersede the result of a vote on the 


same question by the membership at large. 


Amend as Follows 

Section 6. A qualified member or dele- 
gate may demand a vote by roll call of 
lass A members and delegates. Said 
vote may be taken at once or during the 
next regular business session. The result 
of such roll call vote shall supersede the 
result of any previous vote on the same 
question by the membership at large 

Present Form 

Section & Flow privilege Honorary 

members shall be entitled to the privilege 
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of the floor without voting power. The pointed by the Chairman of the Executive point, subject to the approval of the Ex- matters that have not. been before the 
privilege of the floor at any meting may Committee. They shall fix the compen- ecutive Committee, a Nominating Com- Executive Committee. They shall submit 
be extended to delegates or representa- sation of the President and shall have mittee of seven (7) members, as follows: to the Convention such resolutions or re- 
tives from other organizations or to other charge of the allocation of all income of Four to be selected from Class A ports with their recommendations. W hen 
individuals upon favorable vote by two- the Association, including the allotment membership, two to be selected from necessary, they shall draft and submit to 
thirds of the voting members present. of such funds as may be required for the Class B or Class C membership (none the Convention resolutions on subjects re- 
Amend as Follows work of the Paint Industry Recovery of whom shal be officers) and the quiring action. . 
Section. §. Plows orivilane: Monevary one = to eee. by, the Execu- President, The Nominating Commit- Present Form 
members shall be entitled to the ovivitene ive ommittee of this Association, tee ee report: at the end ot the Section 21. Communications : All com- 
of the floor without voting power. The Present Form yey ae Cees oF tee Lone munications relating to or affecting a 
privilege of the floor at any meting may Section 8 Unfair Competition Com- m. < Ser interests covered by Committees shall be 
be extended to delegates or representa- mittee: This Committee shall be ap- ‘ : ~ haere eee wn referred by the General Manager, “ci. 
tives from other organizations or to other painted by the Bresident tn Salaiemasten _ Section 15. Publicity and Press: The the _ approval of the cree, oe 
individuals by authority of the Executive with the Geaieuean af tho Reonuttve President may appoint annually a Pub- Chairman of such Committee, W i = 
Committee, or upon favorable vote by Committee and be approved by the Exec uclty and Press Committee consisting of make reply or return oY the ae oor - 
two-thirds of the voting members present utive Committee . ‘ five members, whose duties it shall be to ager such recommendations as his Com 
? ‘ furnish the Press with such information mittee may indicate. 
Article V Amend as Follows as in their —— the public might find Amend as Follows 
Present For Gestion 2 ae oge ates ‘ interesting and which shall not in any ae : “ : ee 
Section 2. The Preside ks ie eae mittee: Tale ‘ anitias onan’ bes om: way jeopardize the interests of the Asso- Section 19, Communications: All com= 
, President and the Presi- : e oe 5 aE ay} ciation or any of its members. This Com- munications relating to or affecting any 
dent of each Regional or City Association pointed by the President, in collaboration mittee, together with the General Man- interests covered by Committees, shall be 
shall appoint to this Committee a Re- with the Chairman of the Executive Com- ager, shall edit all reports of the annual referred by the Secretary, upon the ap- 
possi oe ot tek ee » Secore~ enitiog, subject to approval by the Execu- Convention or other meetings of the As- proval of the President, to o ae 
Section 3. It shall be ry a or a ; sociation, There shall be made a steno- Of such ( ommittee, who sha | ma e remy 
Chairman of each Re ccnial & A iy BB ie . Present Form graphic report of the business proceedings or return to the “ ee saa fae 
Ratac Ccamuaittos an cee y cEaee Section 9. of the annual Convention.1 pon applica- mendations as his Comm } 
those interested in trade hatee ta ie Clean Up and Paint Up Committee. tion such report shall be furnished as it . 
trict. It shall also be his aute to <a ghs Save the Surface Committee. edited and approved by the Publicity and Article VI 
those members of lacauer een aa cake Scientific Section Committee. Press Committee to any of the Trade Present Form 
accessory wholesalers ; The area, Bute rraffic Committee Papers subscribing. The expense of thi Reports, Resolutions, Communications and 
these Regional or City ce reactions of Legislative Committee. stenographic report shall be divided pro- te] s, R nee : 
be presented by their ‘Chai jations shall Distributors Committee. rata between the Association and each of cas d , “ . s 
National Trade Sales airmen to the Kindred Products Committees the Trade Papers making application tor Section 1. Reports: All Committee: 
ationa rade Sales Committee. Simplification Committee. the report. shall submit through their Chairman, to 
Amend as Follows Constitution and By-Laws Committee. Amend as Follows the General Manager at least thirty (30) 
(Conmolidate old Meet ee a Membership Committee Settinn. de Dubtinko ants Brasss he days before the annual Convention, for 
% Section 2, and Section Credits and Collecti Cc ; “de A eo : presentation through the Eexecutive Com 
3, into new Section 2, as follows, and re- uM s and ollections Committee, President may appoint annually a Pub- mittee to the Convention, a written re- 
number other Sections in this Article SSCIOr eat Committee : licity and Press Committee, consisting of t. acc ‘ ied by r commendations, if 
accordingly Production Clubs Committee. five’ members ho aia +s : port, accompanie y re iS a iS, 
y.) nbers, who, together with the any, on the subjects assigned said Com- 
Section 2. The President of this As- a above Committees shall consist of ae shall edit material for the mittees 
sociation, in collaboration wit ie Presi- three or more members appointed by the ress and shall edit all reports of the eae ‘ ‘ 5 a : 
dent of each Resional an ee oe ee President and each may be organized in @nnual Convention or other meetings of Section 2. Resolutions: All re solutions, 
shall appoint to this Committee a Regional the same manner as the Trade and In- the Association. There shall be made a special reports or communications shat. ve 
or City member having a thor oe é dustrial Sales Committees, if desirabl stenographic report of the business pro- submitted to the General Manager before 
: é x é rough knowl- ttees, MW desirable, : . . a . 2 § : ‘ a ion for the constidera- 
edge of trade sales in his district. It Pal ceedings of the annual Convention. Upon the annual Conventio ittee, before 
s*all be the duty of the Chairman of each Amend as Follows application such report shall be furnished tion of the Executive ee z a 
Regional or City Trade Sales Committee Section 8 The following Committees 4S edited and approved by the Publicity presentation to the Convessiem tine re- 
to organize thoroughly those interested in shall consist of three or more members and Press Committee, to any of the Trade lution, report or. pigeon nore orien 
‘rade sales in his district. It shall also each, to be appointed by the President: Papers subscribing. The expense of the sented Re ae = cee been before 
he his duty to organize those members of Clean Up and Paint: Up Committee. stenographie report shall be provided pro- - gg cl Rha Is Hog before action 
lacquer sales to auto accessory whole- Constitution and By-Laws Committe: rata between the Association and ch of ‘hall ele to the Resolutions Com- 
salers, The reactions of these Regional Credits and Collections Committee. — the Trade Papers making application for om agg ‘consideration and recommen- 
or (ity Associations shall be presented by Distributors Committee the rauerN ; : dation. Such resolutions, reports or com- 
Present Form (Section 16) munications must be submitted prior to 


theie Chairmen to the National Trade Kindred Products Committee 
Sales Committee. eee Committee Rule ‘16. The record of the action of the final session of the Convention. 
Present Form Mk se ae Committee, the Committee shall be made in triplicate Section 3. Amendments: The Associa- 

section 5 5 Bical . ’ Memoria ommittee, one copy yhich sha » give » enc io by jority vote Pd 

s ection 5, The President shall appoint Sectudiian tide Camiibites og a= — shall be given te each tion shall by majority vote adopt, reject, 

as a member of this Committee a member ack tha Mirth age ae ‘ ) 1e contending parties, and one copy or amend any resolutions, reports or 

of 9 a ‘ > Cite Save > § ace Comm ‘ se » Gener anvger of » Na- ior E 

if x Regional or ¢ ity Association thor- Scientific Section someatee. rnd Ag a Mg oe of the Na recommendations made through or by the 

oughly acquainted with industrial sales Simplification Committe ‘ates, Yaa” fa ae and Lacquer Asso Executive Committee, or substitute there- 

in that district. It shall be the respon- Tariff Committee sap caoae ae n uewe rs aa x = nave for any resolutions or recommendations 

a ility of this Committee member or local Traffie C mmittee aaean a at te cana or made a matter of upon the same subject matter. 

ehairman to organize members of indus- : ; ae eta 

trial sales locally; members interested in Present Form \'l members are cordially invited in Amend as Follows, (Combine prow. Sow 

duetviel wba ot gniste: tec ee P eases of dispute to avail themselves of tions 1, 2 and 3 into following New 

terested in industrial sales of lacquers: np eection 13. Regional or City Associa- this service and thus avoid the expense, Paragraph) 

et &The reactions of these Regional or ion rogram Committee: The President delay and ill-feeling of litigation. Reports, Resolutions and Communications 
ity Associations shall be presented by 

the ir Chairmen to the National Industrial 

Sales Committee meetings. 


shall appoint a Regional or City Associa- 
tion Program Committee of not less than 
five (5) membe rs to prepare at the be- Ninian & Sc Maso ak tin Dating at son 
Amend as Follows rica of the fiscal year a series of pro- Committee sha'l be made in triplicate. one 

Section 4. The President of this Heap which shall be sent to each Re- copy of which shall be given to each of 
ehattans "be "soit a oe de ne of this Asso- gional or City Association for use by such the contending narties. and one copv sent L ! 
aus 7k Gee .> oe fon w ith the Presi- Association during the year, to the Secretarv of the Nation] Paint a written report accompanied by recom- 
tio sha | Sane te tak, ane Associa - Amend as Follows Varnish and Lacaner Association In mendations, | if any, on the subjects as- 
Regional or a City 5 ene ‘ oe eee os 7 . P but no report of the same sha'l he pub- signed to said Committees. All resolutions, 
having a thorough inawiolie — Section 11 Regional or City Associa- lished or made a matter of permanent special reports or communications re¢ aves 
trial Sales in his dtatrict ney of Indus- tion Program Committes ~ President record by the Secretary in advance of the annua 
responsibility of this Committ .* wo ge shall appoint a Regiona r City sSO- All members are cordially invited fr Convention, shall be referred by him to 
ae local Chairman. to are a. me mber, ciation Program Committee of tt Jess cases of dispute to avail themselves of the Executive Committee for consideration 
members of Industrial § pa ee mg than five (5) members to prepare at the this service ond thus avoid the expense and by them referred, with their re om- 
members interested ee os y; beginning of the fiscal vear a series delay and. ilifealine of fitleatios mendations, to the Convention fot — 
Paint members interested Pigg & es a programs, whic h shall be sent to é sideration and appropriate action 2 
if lacquers, ete T) . _ ustrial Regional or City Association for the sug Present Form resolutions reports 01 communicati ns 

these Regional or City oan ae ions of gested use by such Association during Section 17, Resolutions Committee The presented in convention sessions +. tain- 
he presented by their oo — lons 7 the year. President shall appoint from the mem ing to matters which have not yeon seed 
National Industrial Sales Warittiae the Present Form hership of the Executive Committee at the Executive ( ommittee, may ye referred 
= . its annual meeting a Committee of three to the Resolutions ¢ ommitte¢ for ns os 

Present Forn Section 14 Nominating Committee At (2) to be known as the Reso'utions Com- and recommendations; reports of 
considerations and recommendations 

prior to the adjournment 


Amend as Follows (Section 14) All Committees shall submit, through 
their Chairman, to the Secretary at least 
thirty (30) days before the annual Con- 
vention for presentation through the 
Executive Committee to the Convention, 


ation 
Section 7 Budget and Finance Com- east three (3) months preceding the an mittee. In accordance with the By-Laws, such 
Mittee This Committee, consisting of nual Convention the President shall ap this Committee shall consider all renorts shall be made 

point, subject to the approva of the resolutions or recommendations presented of the Convention. 


three or more members, shal! he ap- i . 
pointed by the Chairman of the Execu- Executive Committee a Nominating n sessions of the annus! Convention, per Article VII 


tive Committees and approved by the ] 


the first business session of the an- 
nual convention and the committee 
shall, at the third business session, 
: report a ticket to be placed in nomi- 
Ame! as Ff Ws ‘ 

end as Folloy nation in accordance with By-Laws innual meeting a 

to be known as the Resolutions Commit ol] 

le as Folloy TT . , as 2 ows 
\mend as Follow tee, This Committee shall consider all Amend as ras 

Section 6 Budget and Finance Com- Section 12. Nominating ‘om t reports, reso!utions or recommendations (Present Section 1, and Section 
mitte: This Committee shall netet ad least three (3) months te e { which mav be referred to them in sessions consolidated into 
three or More members and sh: be ap- nual Convention. the Pres of the annual Convention pertaining to lows:) 


Committee of seven (7) members, as fol- taining to matters that have not been be . 
Executive Committee, lows: fore the Executive Committee. Thev shal! Present Form 
_ Section 10 The Budget and Finances Four to be selected from Class A submit tto the Convention such resoln- Section 1 \ Trade Mark Bureau shall 
Committee shall fix the compensation of membership, two to be selected fron tions and reports, with their recommenda be maintained in the office of the General 
the President and have charge of the Class Is or C membership (none of tions, When necessary, thev shall draft Manager 
allocation of all income of the Associa- Whom shall be officers), and th: and submit to the Convention resolutiqn Section 2. The Trade Mark Bureau is 
tio including the allotment of su President The’ names of the Nom on subjects requiring action for the purpose of keeping records and 
funds as may be required for the work nating Committee shall be read at Amend as Follows eiving information as to Marks in our 
of the Paint Industry Recovery Board : Industry, also giving information on_ Trade 
subject in turn to the approval of the Section 15, Resolutions Committee: The Mark matters in general. The Bureau 
Executive Committee of this Association President shall appoint from the member- shall be regulated and supe rvised by the 
ship of the Executive Committee at its Trade Mark Committee with the co-opera- 
Committee of three tion of the General Manager 


: (Consolidate Section 7, and Section 106, 
into new Section 6, as follows:) 
new Section 1, 


ee 


Ps . 
Lan 


»- F 


Scientific Section, N.P.V.&L.A. Aluminum Company of America 
At the 1934 Paint Industries Show At the 1934 Paint Industries Show 
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maintained Association 


amendments 





information as 
information 


in general convention, 


The Trade 
shall, subject to tl 
tive Committee 

lations as may : 
registration 





I tesolutions 
publication ane 
non-members relating Marks and 
f ‘I committee 
foresight 


established 


Executive committee 


istallation of 


Chairman 
Convention 


consti 


Clarification opel 


Executive Committee make s1 r of Convention 
regulations 
regard to the re 
in the Trade 
of reports and publication 
non-members relating to Trade 





gistration of Trade President’s 


Charley 


Resolutions 
Unfinished 


SrInme 


rathe 
work 


Present Form 


Expenses of treasure} 


Installation of Officers 
authorized , 

Committee 

Committee, 
President, 

accredited 


approved has put on it 


Executive necessary 


Presentation of Report 


I will promise Seconded 


discussion is 


Hancock 


Expenses of President 


authorized 
Committee 
Committee, 
President, 
duly accredited agents or representatives 
shall be paid. 


necessary, 
you pleas 


resolution 


approved 
necessary 
Secretary 


and Finance 
Executive F motion? 

resolution, it “aye” 
to read one other amend- 
committee 


posed and passed at their meeting October 


necessary for me 

executive i 
unanimously 

Article X 


Present Form 
Press Representation 
Convention 


printed report. 
to the law, 
must have a preliminary reading of that. 


under the by-laws 

president, 
executive 
nominating 


Gentlemen 
necessary 
approval 


to conform 
representa- committee, 


amendment 
committee 


committee 


proposed 
executive 


tives of the constitution 
may be admitted to the preliminary open- 
representatives 
address the Convention and reports of the 
All subsequent sessions 
character 





consists 


serve for three 
‘provided, 


elected to 


officers are read. following, however, Bennett, 
shall be executive 
none but members, applicants for member- 
ship, representatives of affilated organiza- 
or delegates from 
organizations shall be admitted except by 
a two-thirds vote, and the 


appoint a daily Sergeant-at-Arms, whose 


re-election Hanline, 
within one 
stipulating 
shall come. 
President, 


president 


groups from himaelt of 


accredited cont- 
as the report 
of the committee has been printed and we 
want to conserve 
real meat 
the motion that the report be not read at 
this time, but that Mr. Bennett and myself 
will be ready at any time to receive any 
suggestions. 
gested alterations that anybody may have 
to make provided you will do it prior to 
the last reading which is on Friday after- 


inasmuch ph : . 
The by-laws provide that at this ses- is going on, that we wanted to be as 


announcement 
convention 
of the nominating committee. 
laws also provide that at that time the 
nominating 
preliminary 


President shall 
of the time 
program, personnel cause of the enormity of the job which 


except as herein provided for. 


as Follows 


Press and Non-Member Representation 
Convention, 
tives of the local daily press and others 
may be admitted to preliminary opening 
All subsequent sessions shal] be 
executive in their character and none 
members shall be admitted except by ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee or by 
two-thirds 


criticisms, or further chairman commit- 


representa - report, plans which lay ahead of you. 


a motion, 
T think you 
Howard's 


make such 

President Trigg: 
stand Mr. 
of his committee has heen printed. and it 
has been distributed, and TI presume you 
all have copies of the report of the com- 
is necessarily 
good deal 
in the by-laws and consti- 
tution rather hurriedlv set up a year ago. 

Now, Mr. Howard has told vou of one 
additional amendment, which his commit- 
tee now proposes based 
of the Executive Committee 
its meeting yesterday, 
the purpose of this resolution, which was 
not printed in the publication hecause it 
wasn’t In the committee’s hands 
time—the purpose of this last resolution 
is that no member elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee for the usual term of three 
vears, can immediately succeed himself on 
the executive committee. 
a lapse of at least one vear. 
insure bringing 
new faces and new minds and new energy 
into the executive committee from time to 
time, and to prevent perpetuation and in- 
definite continuation 
members of the committee. 

Now, Mr. Howard has offered the mo- 
to the effect that 
from reading the detail 
of theirs 
make himself and Mr. 
member of his committee, 


Preliminary Nominations 


members 


nominating committee 


President 


Sergeant-at-Arms whose duty it shall be the president 


long because committe 


detail to Washington, 


provided for. 
members 


there has been 


straighten out the committee 


Article XI 
Present Form 
Nominating 
The report of the Nominating Com- 
t . presented 
business session of the annual Convention 
and shall be voted upon at the last busi- 
ness session of the Convention. 


Wurtele, Minneapolis 


Committee recommendations 


conclusions 


sociatio 
ciation at committee 


unanimous, 
delightful 


nend ; sponsibility in trying to select or suggest connection with the president's work, that, 
Nominating Committee: 
report of the Nominating Committee shall 
presented 
ness session of the 


association 


annual Convention, and 
committee 


Convention, comparable co-operation 


Appointments: 
appointments 
President. 
Amend as entire r 

: = - , “ed 
(Your Committee recommends that this 
) ; is otherwise provided 
tor in the Constitution and By-Laws.) 


sennett, the other 
available to 


eliminated 


downstairs and dustry through such times as American 
“Come bivsiness is now goin, 
my friend; he is terribly sick; So, for that reason that your nominating 


up and se¢ 

























uss I wish vou would do something for him, 

any The doctor said, What is the matter 
\ him?” 

by- He said, ‘‘Well, he can't seé any snakes 

ast ) the floor, or pink elephants on tl 





1 nd, by golly, the room is full of 











s ommittee has seen pretty much 
é the recommendation which I 
moa to make to u 
For t first time this year, under the 
esent arrangement with your president 
ric s for three year the nominating 
; ommittee has been deprived of the reat 











been 





up 


been 






eal 


Mi 






work 





cone 






that 






the 







that 






Liven 








Roh 










you 


it i E. V. Peters 


eae Chairman on Nominations 











committee — honor and pleasure of renominating your 
chairman: president. The officers that we have been 
Leon asked to suggest to you have been six 
Wur- members of the executive committeg the 
automat- treasurer, five regional vice-presidents, 





und the vice-president 
It has seemed to your comittee that this 
year particularly in the great work which 








made helpful to your president as possible be- 





bv- you have thrown on his shoulders, and to 
surround him as much as we can with an 
official familiar association, and who will 
cooperate in the development of the great 











like As I sat here listening to the excellent 
report of the various committees, clean 
up and paint up, by Dr. Plumb, and Miss 
Kent on saving the surface and the others, 
it seemed to me that we must all realize 
that behind all of this thing is some 














































per great force that harnesses these influences 
that together, and provides a general direction, 
I would” and I think that unless we have had an 
first opportunity to come in pretty close teuch 
think with the official worker here in. Washing- 
pres- ton we have no conception of the en 
City, mity of the job which is on the president's 
shoulders. 
pre- We, of the nominating committee, 
about to wanted to se'ect men we felt were com- 
! the petent and had splendid knowledge of 
nominating the industry, to assist this association 
3 and your president in the work which is 
commit- ahead. 
re- It seems to me that we ought to say in 
the as Mr. Roh mentioned before, that for 
next the first time this past yeor you have a 
with president who has devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the affairs of this associa- 
all tion, a man who when he took this job 
that found the necessity to divest himself of 
heard all private interests, and all opportunities 
one which private interest provided, and he 
taken is now your president exclusively He 
bed in receives no compensation other than the 
very, compensation which he receives from your 
that association, exeept the ereat big one, 
sick?" ind that is the eompensation which he 


realizes of rendering service to an iIn- 
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ommittee this year has been deprived of 
the honor of nominating a president. 






I will pass on to tne particular item 
Which we have been asked to submit to 
you for your consideration. 

There are six members of the executive 
committee whose terms expire this year. 
The committee felt that yx ib this 
year, that we ought to renominate the 
Same six gentlemen who ave served 
about one vear, 

Under your constitution and by-laws, 
the normal term of office for a member 
of the executive committee is three years 
A last year Was our first year these 
gentlemen were elected for only one year 
As I understand it this year the execu- 
tive committee have had only three or 
four meetings, so it seemed to your nomi- 
nating committee that due to this first 
tormative year, when the machinery is 
getting well organized, that we ought not 
to deprive ourselves of the service of 
these same six gentlemen who have served 
about one third of the normal term. Con- 
sequently, your committee is going to 


















Suggest that the following gent'emen be 
renominated for a full three-year term as 
members of the executive committee: 

Doctor R. Plumb, Detroit: J. Heath 
Wood, Chie ; O. J. S. de Brun, New 
York; W. C. Dabney, Kentucky we. & 
Dunning, New York; D. W. F New 
York, 

The nominating committee I think, how- 
ever, are responsible for the = sus sted 
change In your constitution and by-laws 
Which Doctor Howard has just laid be- 
tore you. 

The change is that o member of the 





nominating committee who has served a 
full three-year term shall be eligible for 
further service on the executive committee 


until at least a period of one year sha!l 
have elapsed. E 

I mate that explanation now for the 
reason that we are nominating these same 
SIX gentlemen because thev have served 
but one vear, and but one third of a nor- 
mal term 

So. Mr President, we are plecing in 
nomination these six gentlemen for mem 
hers of the executive committee 

\s treasurer, we are nominating 
Charles J. Roh, of the Murphy Varnish 
Company. T don’t know what we would 
do without Mr. Roh, and we are all happy 
to join in the expression of thanks which 
were just extended to him for his ex- 
cellent work. T am very happy to tell you 


that Mr. Roh has consented to serve again 


if vou e'ect him 
For regional vice-presidents: For New 
England, the nominating committee has 


suggested Wilbur Rice, of the U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company; Eastern vice- 
president, J. S. Wolf, of the Standard 
Varnish Works; Central vice-president, 
D. P. Joyce, of the Glidden Comnanvy. 
Cleveland; Southern Vice-president, D. C. 
Burnham, of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Company: Western vice-president, 
Oakley, Los Angeles, 

For vice-president. the committee fe't 
that due to the great distance of the Pa- 
cifle coast and the far West from. the 


Glass 


nm 
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general paint headquarters here in Wash- 
ington, that it would probably be desir- 
be to have the vice-presidency of the 
association go somewhat tarthe we 
ere we would have a closer tie and 
cooperation with that very importan 
roup of the industry on the Pacific coast 
= the nominatin committee the 
great honor to suggest a vice-presiden 
Wallace FF. Bennett, of the Bennett Gl 

Paint Company, Salt Lake City. 

I might say that under the constitution 
nd by-laws the nominating committee 
vas required to inform the association ot 
the nominees for members of the execu- 
tive committee six weeks prior to this 
convention, but we felt so rather proud 
of our particular set which we selected 
that we published the whole ticket six 
weeks in advance of this convention. 

It is not my purpose now to move the 
election of these gentlemen. I am_ sub- 
mitting this report for the nominating 
committee for a preliminary report for 
your consideration, and it will give me 
great honor on the closing session of this 
convention to appear before you again 
and move the election of this ticket 

President Trigg: This report. will 
finally come before the convention on 


Friday afternoon, for your action. At 
that time, if there be those who desire 
to present other nominations, that may 


be done at that time. 
Now, it is time to adjourn for lunch, 
and the president’s address will go over 


until the first thing this afternoon, 

Mr. Dewar, who is the head of the 
painters’ code, will also be on the pro- 
gram this afternoon, and then the bal- 
ince of the afternoon will be devoted 
to discussion of the code, and any part 
of it which vou men mav want to bring 
up. 

We have arranged with the general 


comnlievce division of 
this afternoon. In 
fact. he is in the hotel now, for the 
purpose of meeting with us at two 
o'clock, and I therefore that 
ve all make it our business to be back 
here at two o'clock, because I am sure 
you all want to hear what he and the 
other men may have to say on the sub- 
ject of the 

It is necessary 


counsel of the 
NRA to be here 


suggest 


code. 
that we should start 
the meeting as promptly as _ possible, 
because we want to get throurh as 
early in the afternoon as we can. 
Now, there are two or three an- 
nouncements which we want to make, 
and then we will adjourn. 
(Announcements.) 
President Trigg: If there is 
ther business to come before 
sion. we stand adjourned, 
(The session was adjourned at 1:15 
p.m.) 


fur- 


ses- 


no 
this 


Second Session-Wednesday Afternoon 


second session of 


5 [The the conven- 
tion was convened at 2:00 p.m. October 


31, President Ernest T. Trigg. pre- 
siding.] 

President Trigg:—Gentlemen: Will 
you be goed erough to come to order 


now? 

We will start our program by calling 
on John B. Dewar, president of the 
International Society of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, and chairman of 
the National Code Authority for the 
Painting and Paperhanging and Deco- 


rating Division of the Construction 
Industry, to talk to us on their own 
code problems. 

We -") know Mr. Dewar and ihc 
wonderful work that he is doing, and 
the fine work which his association is 
doing, and we are certainly directly 
interested in the experiences which 


they are having with their code and we 
ive concerned with th sucess of it 
and are interested in any help which 
we may lend to them. 

so, Mr. Dewar, if your are ready to 


delighted to have 


talk to us. 


will be 
here and 


talk. we 
up 


Master Painters’ Code 


John B. Dewar: 
is more appreciative 
the value of its trade 
growth within the last 
fuller appreciation of 
of industry members. Unification of pur- 
and concerted action by trade groups 
have been responsible for the many ad- 
vantages gained in the last few years 


The National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association and the International 
Mister Painters have a very 
kindred relationship You, the 
manufacturing group, produce the ma- 
terials we, contracting group, apply. 
This mutual interest is particularly im- 
portant at this time because of the Inany 
governmental agencies functioning for the 
benefit of the painting industry The 
Federal program utilizes the 
products services of the paint 
industry anv other groups of 
naterial Home Owners’ Loan 


you 


The painting industry 
than ever before of 
associations. Their 
year is evidence of 
the mutual interests 


pose 


Society of 


close 


the 


housing 
and the 
ore than 
men The 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
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Corporation, through the reconditioning 
work, is using our industry in greater 
proportion than others 

We painter recog , the progressive 
steps ) have ace plished in Washing- 
tion in connection with both FHA at 
HOLC progran ( 1 ciety las not 
been n sing p Fi to im} 

l we l t t bodice € 
ince ot t I » a 

t \ for ia ol 0 ( 1 L 
b Cial proced es \ ive been very 
¥ d w i I] ir ¢ Wash- 
meto nd have alway ! ind that the 
various bodies comprising the New Deal 
have been most attentive to the efforts of 
organized trade groups We are yarticu- 
larly pleased with the response given to 
is by HOLC 

Not only has our association had ex- 
cellent consideration from governmental 
bodies, but most particularly from ‘your 
own association You president, My 
Trigg, has had frequent conferences with 
representatives of our Society and has 
helped us in many ways by his wise 





John B. Dewar 


counsel ana by his spirit of co-operation, 
Our members are greatly impressed by 
the desire of your association to work in 
harmony with us for the solution of our 


mutual problems 

_ During the past year a painting promo- 
tional plan was devised througn the joint 
action of both groups and particularly 
with the help of Miss Kent and the Save 
the Surface Campaign staff. While we 
have not been able tw follow through with 
this plan as originally expected, our mem- 
bership appreciates its benefits and as 
soon as we have completed the intricate 
task of administration of our code, we feel 
positive that we will be able to enter 
into all the provisions of this plan, par- 
ticularly those involving finances, in a 
successful way. 


Plan of the Code 
The International Society of Master 


Painters and Decorators, as you are quite 
well aware, is now fifty-one years old and 


while it has been quite representative in 
the past of the various districts of our 
country, it now occupies prominence and 


importance never before contemplated. 
Within the last year, its membership has 
increased threefold. As of the middle of 
October of this year, the total of its paid- 


up membership amounted to 4,563, repre- 
sentating forty-six States It has a total 
of 314 chapters and twenty-seven councils. 

Because of its representative character, 
the international society had no trouble 
in establishing itself as truly representa- 





tive of our industry and sponsor of the 
code for our industry The members of 
our national code authority are selected 
by the international society executive 
board and the members of the local code 


administrative agencies are nominated by 


our chapters and the membership of 
regional agencies, by our council secu- 
tive boards The international sociely 
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therefore is an organization of undisputed 
value to the industry. It represents the 
second largest organized grouv of the 
second largest industry in the United 


States, namely, the construction industry. 
the organi- 








So that you may appreciate 
zation of our industry under the code, 
permit me to briefly outline the general 
plan. The construction industry is bound 
by the provisions of the construction code, 


the United 
This league 
national trade 


The Construction League of 
States 





is sponsor of this code. 


composed of all the 


associations of the various elements of 
the construction industry. The Interna. 
tional Society of Master Painters and 
Decorators was one of the charter mem- 


the construction league. 

construction code authority is com- 
one member from each of its 
sponsoring trade associations. Gordon 
Marshall, Boston, is our industry's repre- 


ers of 
The 


posed of 


sentative. The second largest American 
industry is now unified and organized to 


take leadership in the fight to regain its 
important part in our nation’s business. 

The construction code is composed of 
various chapters, at present twenty-two 
in all. Chapter I contains all those basic 
provisions Common to all the supplemen- 
tal divisions of the construction industry. 
The following chapters are individual 





chapters for each supplemental industry. 
The code for the painting, paperhanging 
and decorating industry is composed of 
chapter I and chapter III, The Jatter 
chapter contains those provisions ap- 
plicable and peculiar to the _ painting, 


paperhanging and decorating division of 
the construction industry. 

The provisions of chapter I of the con- 
struction industry code comprise three 
subjects of particular importance to our 
industry: 

(1) Collective bargaining agreements to 
provide for wage, hour and other condi- 
tions of employment of the members of 
the industry. These agreements, com- 
monly called area agreements, are made 
between truly representative groups oP 
associatious of employers and employees 


which, when signed by the President, 
are made binding upon all members of 
the industry within the region defined. 
To date, two of these agreements have 
been signed by the President, namely, 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del. A 
hundred or more such agreements are In 


the mill in Washington, expected to be 
upon very soon; 

(2) General administrative provisions 
for divisional code authorities, outlining 
idministrative powers and dutes; and 

(3) Provisions regarding the filing of 
duplicate bids and the correction of 
abuses attendant on bid shopping and bid 
peddling. All local agencies of our na- 
tional code authority are now establish- 
ing these bid depositories for their par- 
ticular region. Copies of all competitive 
bids will be filed with the bid depository 
and will be checked so that bid peddling 


acted 


cities are 
depository for 
dustries of the 
is particularly 


will be eliminated and the provisions of 
the specifications complied with. Most 
providing for a common bid 


the various divisional in- 
construction industry. It 
hoped that this one proce- 
dure will eliminate many abuses which 
the subcontractors have experienced in 
the past, abuses which have jled to the 
demoralizing conditions existing today. 


Administrative Plan 


The provisions of chapter Ill of our 
code deal particularly with the adminis-~- 
tration of the code under the national 
code authority for this industry. This 

rj j : > ; > >m- 
code authority is composed of ten me 
bers, seven of whom are members of the 





society and three of whom 
It has opened up offi- 
Philadelphia, where 


international 
are non-members 


cial headquarters in | ’ 
already a very good-sized office force is 
at work. The administrative plan of our 


agencies oper- 
bodies 
city or 


code provides for regional ‘ 
ating as the state administrative 


ocal agencies operating as : 
a administrative bodies Regional 
ugencies are now est iblished in practi- 
cally all the states and well over one 
hundred local agencies have been author- 
ized to function. The tremendous detail 
of all this organization work has taken 
considerable time. It has been necessary 


to train the members of our industry in 


their administrative work ; 
Chapter III provides for the assessment 
industry for code 


of the members of the ; 

expenses This was finally legalized 
through an amendment to the code. Our 
asessment is 0.5 percent on the gross 
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collected quarterly. 
The secretary's office has listed to date 
some 50,000 names, and these members 
are all subject to code assessments. 

Chapter III also enumerates trade prac- 
tice provisions. Amongst these _ provi- 
sions it is provided that the product ol 
the services of the members of the indus- 
try cannot be sold below cost, Which is 
defined as the sum of labor, material, job 
expense, plus 10 percent for overhead. A 
further provision that it is an 
unfair trade practice to execute work 
not in accordance with specifications or 
to substitute materials or Workmanship 
for those specified. We hope that through 
these provisions we may be able to cor- 
rect much of the improper work found in 
many instances where competitive condi- 
tions have been particularly severe and 
abuses abundant. 

Violations of the code are handled by 
two boards. Violations of the labor pro- 
visions are handled by a labor complaints 
board and violations of the trade prac- 
tices provisions, including the non-pay- 
ment of assessments, are handled b) 
trade practice committees. 

Our national code authority is 
the administrative stage of code proce- 
dure. The formulative stage was long 
and nerve-racking one. Because of the 
tremendous size of our industry and be- 
cause of the great number of individuals 
engaged in this business, you can well 
imagine we have plenty of problems to 
handle in setting up a smooth-running, 
administrative machine. We can mod- 
estly state that we are 


amount of business, 


states 


now in 


perhaps better 
organized in this respect than any other 
of the subcontracting groups of the con- 
struction industry. We still feel that we 
have far to go before we can be satisfied 
with our procedure. We do find every- 
Where a very fine spirit of co-operation 
Our members realize that if any industry 
needs a code it is our industry. We do 
find, however, Many members who would 
be delighted to continue under the old 
laissez-faire metiod, This group gener- 
ally is comprised of those who either are 
rabidly partisan in their political belief, 
or those who have been taking advantage 
of the deplorable conditions of the last 
five years. I am inclined to believe that 
the latter motive prevails The legiti- 
mate master painter, however, is most 
anxious to operate under our code A 
general spirit of a revived industry is 
apparent. | am sure that this spirit will 
be evident to you manufacturers as you 
contact our members. 


Achievements Under Code 


Our national code authority has accom- 
plished considerable for the industry 

(1) It has registered more than 50,000 
contractors. 

(2) It is organized in every State. 

(3) It has prepared a safety and health 
manual which is now before NRA await- 
ing final approval. 

(4) It is accomplishing an accounting 
survey and will devise shortly a model 
estimate and bookkeeping method In 
the latter respect it has had considerable 
help from some of your members. 

(5) It has undertaken a publicity cam- 
paign under the very able direction of 
a publicity director whom most of you 
know. News releases are being sent to a 
selected list of hewspapers and 
many special releases are prepared = for 
specific purposes, such as radio talks and 
magazine publications. A publicity 
hand-book has been prepared for all out 
agencies so that local campaigns can be 
conducted in a well-organized and effici- 
ent manner Another hand-book is about 
to be released, giving society chapters a 
manual for their functioning We 
had very close cooperation with 
Save-the-surface Campaign «and 
jointly undertaken certain publicity re 
leases, 

(6) We have appointed an official trade 
publication for the industry, the first issue 
of which appeared this month with 54,000 
copies sent to the members of our in- 
dustry. This publication will not only 
contain all the official releases of our 
national code authority but will endeavor 
to keep the members of our industry 
abreast of the times and supplied with all 
the latest authentic trade information. Its 
main duty will be to mem 
bers of our industry to com- 


some o00 


class 


have 
youn 
| 


educate the 
nore faithful 
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pilance with the code and to. elevate, 
through education, to better technical and 
business methods. 

The value of associate membership in 
this association must be evident to all 
you manufacturers. You who are not now 
associate members are urged to become 
associated with us and take part in our 
activities and in our conventions. 

Through the foregoing outline of the 
present program of the master painter, 
it is apparent that our interests indeed 
are mutual. We desire to cooperate with 
your association in everything that is 
progressive and for the best interests of 
this important industry. May we call upon 
you to stress in your advertising the value 
of good workmanship as being equally im 
portant to good materials. How often 
have you observed the products of your 
companies shamefully abused by app ica- 
tion in an unworkmanlike manner, The 
best material produced by your members 
is of little value unless it is applied in 
a proper way. I urge you to stress 
fore the value of employing a_ skilled 
master painter to do painting work. 

We are very appreciative of the adver 

many of your members do wherei1 
they stress the value of employing a mas 
ter painter. May we request that you 
value of emp'oyving a member 
of the International Maste1 
Painters and Decorators as a _ painting 
contractor. In this way the consumer may 
more easily obtain a skilled contractor 

The events of the past year and a half 
have decidedly produced a different mas- 
ter painter, He is no longer the individual- 
st of previous years but is now a man 
conscious of the power of unified and col- 
lective action. He has a realization gen- 
erally that the services of this industry 
ure worthy of adequate hire. He realizes 
that labor should receive fair considera- 
tion and adequate pay. He, above all 
realizes that his industry is a leading 
industry in the gonstruction field and that 
no longer shall he remain submerged, sub- 
ject to the connivances and the plots of 
other elements, whose abuses have con- 
rtibuted to his present unhealthy 
tion. He is conscious of the value of the 
international society and he is, above all, 
aware of the advantages of cooperation 
and organization. 

Once again, I have to 
vreetings of the International 
Master Painters and Decorators, 
give vou their best wishes for a 
successful convention. 

I also bring to you the greetings of the 
National Code Authority for the Paint- 
ing, Paperhanging, and Decorating In- 
dustry and to your Paint Recovery Board 
I also bring this message of greeting 

Without doubt, in the past few vears 
certain members of our industry through- 
out the United States have not had a 
particularly friendly feeling for the paint 
manufacturers as a egroup. TI think this 
is largely due to a misunderstanding. It 
nay largely be due to certain associates, 
and a certain contact which has been un 
fortunate, 

But we assure you gentlemen from the 
standpoint of the national association and 
its officers, particularly from the stand 
point of the national code authority, we 
have every confidence in the desire of you 
and your industry to cooperate with us 
in the elevation of the painting contract- 
ing industry to an industry which ear 
a successful living out of a very 


there 


tising 


stress the 


Society of 


condi 


bring you the 
Society otf 
and t« 
very 


make 
honorable 


business 


President Trigg: Next is the 
dent’s report to the convention, and if 
Mr. Melum, as president, will be 
good enough to take the chair, I will 
present it to vou 


President's Address 


President Trigy Thank yo 
nen, | have a good deal to say 
today, and [I have compressed jt 
small a statement as possible. Howeve 
it is going to take quite a little while, and 
l1 am going to suggest, if Lomas tra 
all of you make yourselves comfortable 
and bear with me I will complet 
quickly as I can, as I devoted a cor 
erable part of this talk to the 
code, and it will lead us right 
program arrangement 
the afternoon. 


presi 


vice 


nto a 


subject 
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“A Great Industry Moving Forward” 
was selected tor the theme of this con- 
vention for two reasons :—First, because 
it states a fact; second, because in the 
process of revising and remodeling our 
methods of thinking and our methods of 
doing business in keeping with changing 
conditions, we are making progress for 
a better understanding of our privileges 
and of our responsibilities to one another 
and to the business fabric of the country 
whole. We are making progress 
too, in a Material way, because our sales 
for the first nine months this year are 
over 20 percent a:iead oO. che same period 
in 1933, 

The year now ending has made 
history in American industry. It 
veloped and is developing new 


as al 


new 
has de- 


philoso- 


H. A. Melum 


Presiding Vice-President 


phies. Business generally finds itself 
doing many things today more or less as 
a matter of course, which a year and a 
half ago would have been considered by 
most of us impossible. So far as our 
own industry is concerned, this twelve- 
month period—starting with the amal- 
gamation of the two national associations 
into the present National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, authorized at 
our convention a year ago—has been full 
of development and activity, much of 
Which has been in the nature of blazing 
new trails, 

truly been a busy year and I 
take this early opportunity to 
publicly acknowledge the appreciation 
which LI, as president of this association, 
feel to the many members of the industry 
who have so promptly and generously sup- 
ported our activities as officers of the 
organization or as members of committees 
and emergency group meetings, many of 
which have been called on extremely short 
notice because of unexpected develop- 
ments which made immediate action 


necessary, 


It has 
Want to 


I want also to express publicly my very 
genuine appreciation to all of the mem- 
bers of the staff who ave worked so 
willingly throughout the 
vear and who have made many sacrifices 
of a personal nature in order that the 
iffairs of the association and of the in- 
dustry might be properly and promptly 
looked after And I want to make it clear 
that this applies not only to the members 
of the staff official positions and heads 
if departments, but to their assistants and 
tine employees it thre scientific section 
the stenographic department, the general 
ete, 


und intelligently 


office, 


It is incumbent upon me to give you 
at this time a general summary of the 
year’s activities, which I shall do by re- 
ferring to certain principal matters, not 
soing into detail with regard to affairs 
coming under the supervision of our sev- 
eral groups or committees, the chairmen 
of which will report for themselves during 
the progress of this meeting. 


Membership 

It is gratifying to report a total direct 
membership in the new Association, as of 
October 30, of 768 members, 673 of whom 
are class A, 91 class B, and 4 class D. 
In addition to this membership there is 
an underlying membership through local 
associations of over 400, not including the 
class A and class B members who also 
hold local association membership. 

The work of the national embership 
committee has been splendidly done and 
the thanks of the industry are due to 
the members of that committee who so 
promptly and vigorously responded to the 
eall for service. I want especially to ex- 
press my personal appreciation to the 
manufacturers who have so promptly 
given their moral and their financial sup- 
port to this new association by taking 
membership, thereby placing them solidly 
behind the work which is being done and 
providing the means with which to carry 
it on; and I want also especially to rec- 
ognize and express—for myself and the 
other officers and executive committee of 
the association—our appreciation of the 
very substantial number of raw material 
manufacturers who have taken class B 
membership thereby lending their full 
support to our activities, It is a tribute 
to the vision and the co-operative spirit 
of these raw material manufacturers that 
they are giving us this support, making 
it possible for this national association to 
carry on its work In a more effective way 
in the interests of the whole industry. 


Our membersh{p work is far from com- 
pleted, as evidenced by the new member- 
ships In both class A and class B, which 
continue to come in. It is, of course, a 
recognized fact that all members of the 
industry, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of this association, benefit by the 
work done by the association. It is con- 
fidently expected that as those who are 
not now members realize their common 
interest with other manufacturers, they 
will see fit to add their support—both 
moral and financial—to this organization. 


Local Associations 

During the year most of the local as- 
sociations have adopted new by-laws tying 
them in more closely to the national as- 
sociation and have perfected their local 
committee organizations which provide 
the underlying fundamental thinking and 
planning for the industry as a whole. 
The membership support which is_ being 
given to the local associations by class A 
and class B members in the national, sup- 
plemented by the direct class C members, 
is growing and will continue to grow. 

The local associations are fundamentally 
important from the standpoint of first- 
hand dealing with problems and from the 
standpoint of gathering together the com- 
posite, deliberate views of the various sec- 
tions of the country. So essential is this 
considered that the subject of local asso- 
activities will be s ially dealt 
program of this convention 
that the suggestions re- 
sulting from a consideration of this sub- 
iect will mean greater activities and 
vreater accomplishments for both the local 
national association 


ciation 
with on the 
and it is hoped 


associations and the 
as W » 

It = only through such action that 
collective thinking and deliberate conclu- 
matters of interest throughout 
the industry can be accomplished, and it 
is only through this national association 
that the industry can speak with authority 
to government agencies and to the Con- 
itself. As a result of our united 
are able to make representa- 


the industry's view- 


sions on 


vress 
strength we 
tions and to present ; 
point formally and forcibly whenever and 
wherever it is necessary for the industry 
to speak. This national association 18 in 
fact the mouthpiece of the industry acting 
on the collective judgment and instruc- 
tions of the industry itself. It is conduct- 
ine the industry's affairs from an associa- 
ion standpoint in a thoroughly lemocratic 
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and non-partisan manner. Certainly there ! dustry should obtain the suggestions of 
never was a time when the suggestions been disposed of or modif s t oO our National Clean Up and Paint Up increasing paint sales and profits. 
and recommendations of all members of arm has come to ou ifactur Campaign Bureau in Washington and 
the industry—small or large—were list Obviously, there ist ” hould actively encourage and tie in with Trademark Bureau 
ened to and given more careful conside . point from which the t re looked the local campaigns. The trademark bureau continues to 
tion than they are at this time Your after, and the industry foun ! : erve a , useful purpose to those 
Washington office is keeping its finger on cont e to find a st i a Save the Surface Campaign manufacturers in the industry who avai 
the pulse of the industry just as closely tude on the part of ie national : ( ’ nublicit. wo ae Sie vanes. ied themselves of it It is a place where any 
Ce poser, It is constantly seeking” ad- e departme nt is a rapid-fire per- manufacturer in the industry can and 

ice and cooperation from the members of inc wi ; every dat , ould register hi brands to protect 
the industry throughout the country to os ie Weekl ey ye ‘aelanned St himself from infringement The list of 
the end that its service and its activities eneral counsel } ; +15 to ' ‘oe Yen) estate Sane i xnnnwtmnntely trademarks and titles registered is avail- 
may be most completely representative of a Ne Ae = te! ona me ee a et emer able to all members, thereby making it 
all types, branches and departments nd hi t als ie f tin hed States. Whoa ree goby times use e y possible for a manufacturer to 
thereof. 1 t art, but are usually used i full. Every k up on br inds — in use oo 

. ’ ” ‘ tin ‘ i ot the ey gine time r . , art , to 1 Wsted with 1 to re en nis use a 

“These Things Don’t Just Hapnen tha His etiaal AcARARRINE Gt aGe cede oi ae ae i" ha aaa eee foe nam mati: alvendy emploved 65 somes 

One of our most difficult. problems is to t fortunate ‘ t have DP tha ceesivieta GE tikes tact * one st Furthermore, it provides an 
keep the members of the industry familiar itly building up good-will and selling é uthent proof in case of later disput 
with the activities which the national as ‘ une ‘ ence conviction to the public wit sicnia triad as use and the é the adop- 
sociation is carrying on and the results Yr litte ‘ ne t i ral ae d ac teas a tin sims t of a mark by any ‘ acturer who 
which are accomplished. This is not ome t anfrante ¢ our araain sins . ? hie 2 ered 
peculiar to our association—it is a diffi the t veal nd w . ndoubt ; =< y ‘ ’ servi y back for thirty-six 
culty common to all organizations of a ’ ) nfront probably to an it ; pane or noe a rs. whic] ans that there is already 
similar nature. Even though it were pos reas extent in the mor ‘ . oe Se a a ae ni L ver aluable list of tri 

tinat ¢ : oy : eerie narks with the dates of adoption, 


sible to advise the industry daily of the 7 
Clean Up and Paint Up Bureau o> oe ee , : ome more valuable to the industry 


mical to the industry’ rf as a business, significance, and use it for 


t} 
e 


things which we are doing, it would ther 

not be thoroughly understood because we The ace isl en : ir < : . a aan ae 7 ; . ; : P eontinued and enlarged upon 
know from experience that much of the and pa : hnres : ewes “ : eee : aan a aoe mm the future 

material which we distribute is not read, 1 complete!’ rts o % ’ ioe Akar ate sitet ‘ seeeseone 

and if we increased the volume there ‘ d at eee a so an fo Trade and Industrial Sales Divisions 
would be less of it read. nen i } sib] f ‘ re< I 1 f aa f I. ‘ ‘ ‘ he won ! i 

f “The Open Door,” f additi ! ‘ bt ht into the newspauers of the country ure teine 1 nductrs ‘ ivid t the time of the 
our monthly publication, there was ar mi c.9 ugh its pre tional act s naterial ip : nine Ssalitea  Serusiia ! ) r this sociation one vear ago, 
editorial entitled “These Things Don't TI ! icity whicl riven to « ey ! realiz t ours namely, industrial sales and trade sales, 
Just Happen.” I want to particularl > z ery yeal im} sonal, it rtial and ent y rel abl are functioning under the guidance, re- 
refer to that because it is a subject which lature of ‘hi : space could not be ¢ spectively, of the national industrial sales 


into which thi 


In a recent issue of 


is close to my heart There are many . -pag iding n would, if paid it could not be secured am in- committee and the national trade sales 
things accomplished for the welfare of for ; h irrent ady . » rates of the by an individual manufacturer whe committee In addition to the chairmen 
the industry through the efforts of this pecti papers, resent a ‘ ce ii ry the members thereof are chairmen of 
national association—and from which all sun : example, ’ \ newspaper . It is a well accepted fact that state local industrial sales or trade sales com- 
members of the industry benefit—which pages were lis Duffalo, alone, i ments of this kind carry more weight with mittees, which arrangement accomplishes 
are taken more or less for granted by the 1934 Our 1 ‘ measurement of t reading public than the more eom- the spreading of this work throughout 
industry, the members not realizing that clean up and paint up newspaper clipping mercial (and properly so) advertising of the country in the several principal com- 
forces had heen deliberately at work, fre received by our bure: in one séasor an individual manufacturer, and conse- munities. and gives to each national com- 
quently for some time, to bring about when the bureau was subscribing to ; quently it is consistently creating a greater mittee the benefit of local thinking and 
these results. Our publication, “The Open paid clipping service and which, ines and greater paint consciousness on. the action by such community committees, 
Door,” goes recularly to all members and dentally, represented only a part of sue part of the public generally This cannot Certain sessions of this convention have 
contains current information of immediate publicity, was computed on this basis and help but translate itself ‘into additiona heen set aside for their deliberation where 
Importance to all. We urge its careful found to represent a value of over four business for every manufacturer depen- their problems and plans will be fully and 
reading by the heads of each business and million dollars Such advertising of the dent upon his own aggressiveness in t ie carefully considered, This form of organ- 
that it be then passed around to all the ization is insuring a more complete and 
Interested parties in each organization the reading space used is not for sale The radio broadcasting programs con- intelligent consideration of the problems 
. se Yet, publicity, great as it is, constitute ducted under the auspices .. ; which confront our industry than has 
Scientific Section a reflection of an auxiliary result rather surface de aurea ae ee i's a ever been possible in the past. 
The scientific section has continued its than a fundamental initiation of the clean lariy carried o ae aka, eR : 
excellent work throughout the aaa, a re- up and paint Up umpign. Basicly, the chiviy-tne miatunne theemehent tke ecene Committees 
oes re on — > ae alee ot scuinaniias sink aaeee, ath aan mid Regular programs are supplied T shall not ran r further to the “ors 
yv its director. desire to ca particular nts vf : =e o rough our office to all of these stations, of the national organization or any of its 
attention to that part of his report which ilinnas S wala a sc 7 —"s B5 which are making at least weekly use of committees or departments because our 
will deal wae highly interesting develon- ne tater at , pt fit ome te ae a os them without any cost to the industry program provides for reports from them, 
ments possible fr a rece study adk ow iTS : 0 JUSTO S yu other th; he se marine one hich ee pres > » conven- 
= gy aaaaee eo ye Ain on wht eat) cue monde’ a withouk matevint uae = oe o orerare — = i yy 3 . - oo od = wean 
which seem likely to prove of very great reward and witl nis he inspiration of ters - H ee. el . =i : : sonia ar- ion 3 une Pp ui oe hitmen es 
, ve 0 gre: steatan pirpendaetienietcins Commnuatin batted ere again the value of this work mation and careful consideration 
Interest and benefit to this industry Tn ee cannot be expressed in dollars and cents, 
our opinion there is no more important sie . _ ; because there is no definite way of ar- The New Deal 
work which the scientific section can do When I say millions of volunteer sales- riving at it, but it is most certain that it I am using the term “The New Deal” 
than to be on the alert for improvements men, it is no loose figure of speech ‘I is of the ere es sible valu = s icin > ’ ¢ yplic » the 
t ’ pr mer Chicago Tribaue iz authe ; aeons reatest possible value to thi is it has come into use applied to th 
in the products of the industry, and the » hee tn Coniocke ae for the state industry. relationship of the government to busi- 
development of new raw materials and coe aoe aa meee one in 1e64 amen : - : ness and to our economic and social prob- 
new methods which will enable the mem- WEES CUC,LUU VOLUDLOOE DALTICIDANTS 3th. TiN Better Light-Better Sight Campaign ems generally. My reference to it and 
bers of the industry constantly to render Cl€@n up and paint up campaign. St ‘ mv thoughts in regard to the several 
greater service to the public and to con- Louis and Pittsburgh with 150,000 each \ new development which carries hig! itious which I shall discuss are 
tinue their own businesses on a safe and #4 Cleveland and Detroit with theh potentials for the increase of interior in eco- 
sound profit basis working — totaled over a million er ae -_ been 2 woven ootnniie - : 
. ° clea up ane % l Ck yaigeners Oo lent of a reciprocal alliance betwee the : 
In addition to the specific work of this cae han ji of — ites Ampaigners t0% paint industry ae the saaatehenl inauetry politics or political significance 
section it has been called upon to do a . n ti ; y 4] 1 r ¢ 1 lit ishing 
constantly increasing amount of technical It is estimated from reliable data that hett _ ee of the bette r light- rhe burden of constant ys ane LBSL ES 
work for the code authority, particularly ipproximately 7,000 American communi better sight campaign through the co business volume from. 1929 to i ae 
with respect to setting up formulae in ties engage in organized clean up and paint io eee of our one promotional activi- ally tried the sous of een and nae at 
connection with snecifications and verify- up aActIVities each Vear The mobilization hati an the SC le ntific section with the great business calamity | an disas er 
ing cost computations. The code authority of live flesh and blood human beings is etter light-better sight organization ot throughout the nation rhe suddenness 
has placed the responsibility for this nart the rock bottom base of clean up and on wlectric Institute in New York with which this condition overtook us and 
of its work with the scientific section paint up as distinguished from publicity essentially, it is jointly recognized by; our inability, try as we might, to shake 
having entire confidence in its reports and The mobilization of a great army of he two industries that proper lighting it off, will remain vivid in the recollec- 
conclusions, and I am glad to say to the militant volunteers is big news—always— is large y dependent upon proper reflect tion of those men occupying positions ot 
industry that this part of the code work and that is why the newspapers—with the ae surlace s, and that when better light- responsibility in industry, trade and com- 
has been carried on most expeditiously, aid of the services of our clean up and ing is sold, better painting should be sold merce for the rest of their lives. Ps 
accurately and satisfactorily paint up campaign bureau, devote their with J rhe electrical interests hay rhe new Federal administration took 
Working in collaboretion with our tariff front pages, full pages and entire sections embodied this thought in their own ad- charge of affairs in Washington in March 
committee, the scientific section has con- to promotion of this unparalleled move- vertising and promotion, and we are re- of. 1933 when the business and financial 
tinued to serve the industry on tariff ment, the success of which spring from ciprocating by urging the use of more affairs of the country were at their low- 
matters, keenine in close touch with tariff the cultivation of the human instinet for light and better lighting equipment for est point, Various efforts had previous'y 
developments, which incidentally bid fair greater cleanliness, orderliness and safety eye health, efficiency and comfort. been made in an endeavor to revive bus!- 
to become of increasing importance to this of environment in the development of This co-operation has already been ness, but without success. The new ad- 
industry in view of the reciprocal tariff better living taken up intensively by some of the local ministration was faced with the necessity 
arrangements which are under discussion, While repair and rehabilitation of prop- paint associations, notably the Philadel- of “doing something about it,” and it 
and which will continue to be under dis- erty always has been one of the outstand phia Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- proceeded promptly, under the vigorous 
cussion, we are informed, until all nations ing aims of our clean up and paint up ciation, which has joined in the sponsor- leadership of President Roosevelt, to put 
with which this country does business campaien, the term, “Fix Up,’ heretofore ship and promotion of a vigorous cam- into effect some measures which—drastic 
have been brought into consultation. more or less informally used in the cam- paign in Philadelphia in company with as they may have then seemed to be— 
paign’s promotion, has this year been the local electrical industry The better were intended to accomplish, and did ac- 
Legal Department permanently added to clean up and paint light-better sight campaign is especially complish, a return of confidence on the 
The national association's activities up, making the slogan “Clean Up—Paint susceptible to promotion in the Fall and part of the great majority of our people 
through our general counsel's office in Up—Fix Up’ with consequent increased Winter months when the nights are long and inspired a new hope for the future, 
watching legislative matters affecting the breadth of concept and public appeal ind the minds of people are more con B k 
industry are outstanding in their import While many manufacturers in the ir cerned with artificial light than in other enkxs 
ance. Constantly on the lookout for Fed dustry are taking advantage of this acti seasons The ales arguments in this The first of these measures was the 
eral and State legislative proposals which ity to promote their own business there campaign are sound and ‘logical, and 1 bank holiday. Serious as this action may 
might be detrimental to the interests of are many more who are not but could earnestly recommend that all local asso- have seemed at the time, its wisdom was 
this industry, we have found within the and should benefit by it in a most substan- members of the industry quickly demonstrated, Just prior to the 
last year many cases requiring immediat« tial way Every local paint association closing of the banks, chaos reigned and 
attention, as a result of which proposals and every individual member of our in- failures came in an avalanche. 
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ao cartes popes ee — . — ae » of whk h paint has been an im first draft and the revised code was again quotations of the Paint Industry Recovery 
say Wedurni ta ’ 16 lem ‘“ portant item . ’ submitted to all known members of the Board. 
edie ee eae Areas  , PM cigs hope ee eee of the industry. As a result of criticisms and Similarly the processing and package 
lars and an excess reserve of three hun- ; ver from close ri 1 el ict ab | ce Suggestions which continued to come to costs with loss factors establish minimums 
dred and fifty million Twelve months ‘gt ae es iocs avail 2 Ser cert. be ceenens and the committee, the code was rewritten not known to every inanufacturer and below 

: ae Feat SGHE-CCEE Saome. Sacer yuilding anc oan — iations, This oper- less than six times and every time a re- which he is not permitted to figure. The 

for white acuves Ate available ation has placed these institutions in a Vised copy was sent to all members of beneficial result of this from the stand- 

he entire bank membership), the  B0sitton ky make substantial payments to the industry for further criticism and point of the small manufacturer is evident 

of the system had deposits totaling depositors, and in many instances to re- suggestions. in a number of directions, notably the 

thirty-one billions of dollars and open, AS a resut of this program di While this was going « Sea ne fact that in some municipalities smaller 

; : a : tressed properties have been removed fro SUNS OF; THSCUHES WES yaint manufacturers who for years have 
excess reserve approaches two bil- Brol Ht FOIROY from held with various groups of the industry pase z ao or 

the market and owners of mortgages and for the pt x rs a Se eee refrained from bidding on municipal of- 

le purpose of giving particular con- ferings are-now coming back into this 


ness ee ees a - Sea 2 Administration grew immediately out 

inst Mare ‘ The index this act, and it proceeded promptly to 

Saw businas failut ise the firat the eptance of codes under which the 

Septembe 1%: ‘ x) per cent 

mot! an for the corresponding week 
this ar 

The latest figure on net corporation 


The next great government undertak 
ing in the interests of distressed property 
owners and in the nterest of stabliza- 
tion was the reation of the Home Own 
ers’ Loan Corporation, generally referred still 
to as HOLC. Under the act creating this it has been very aurgely reduced, the 
agency, the corporation proceeded number of workers who have been put a i 
pron ptly to take over—subject to certain back on payrolls being estimated at from ernment back of them and with penalties was not able to please everyone, and so i 
broad limitations—mortgages of property seven to ten million, and there has been provided for violations thereupon. For, has been down through all history for the 
owners hn were: in Gataule on fatoress an Maebetinn oi teuan ten Sm cheneieee med after all, what we call the “Industry's last two thousand years The record of 
and/or taxes, and who were threatened scat tir the Gane, "ioe. Toe ‘ of Code” is in reality an agreement between compliance of the great n ajority of the 
with foreclosures the mortgages being only accurate to say. to the national re- the members of this industry, approved however, has convinced us that 
paid with bonds ued by HOLC. which port canis : i ‘ by the President of the United States, the 
bonds originally carried 4 per cent. in thereby making it legally binding and re- 
terest, the interest only being guaranteed Increases in Employment and Payroll ao the members of the industry under 
bw the government Subsecuer \ Con- ‘ a definite rovision of the é f i $< 

ay < \s ir own industry, the most re trial necevery act Ban ae aiane industry can be kept constant!y under 

a a check. We must depend upon the mem- 
hers of the industry to report violations 
transactions which t»ey believe to be 
thet we 


1” approximately five and one-half eit Sind eit : ‘iy f 
‘ ! c as twe 4 nonths before ee estate secur es have a nrines oun o vie hey Pa ee ‘ : : 
fy pe Poe acorn aad "ae aasieees dation under their investments The ae eee ne ai i a ia i field and commencing to secure some of 
it prevailed in March, 19338, there is mounting rate of home foreclosures is a code white h would fairly aad ~ make that type of business ; ie 
complete sense of security furthered arrested and real estate prices are being am possible re cen Ma 7 at as Pe [The whole code undertaking was a new 
insurance of bank deposits, and stibilized to the advantage of all ele industry 3 Ce n he wishes of the departure in our business lives, and it was 
e of “runs” the banks have an ments among American people rink =e not to be expected that every manutac- 
rassment in the form of deposits HOLC loans are amortized at a 5 pet _After having secured all of the criti- turer would thoroughly understand all of 
they are unable to use profitably cent interest rate over fifteen ve oe It is cisms and suggestions obtainable from the its provisions and requirements immedi- 
nne r t| bank holid . : a a ; : ; oe . individual members of the industry, there ately. We recognized that there would 
onnee on with thie bank holiday in encouraging to know that already pay were three concurrent meetings held to have to be education on code compliance 
a cmboieion : a ce oni See Cae oo made oe HOLC Dy mort- which all manufacturers of the industry and this education hits been carried on 
aici ie ee ee aca eat a ’ he ce of five t ix million were invited. One of these meetings was just as completely andl patiently as pos- 
now being made normalls dollars per month, held in Ne ¥ York, one in Chicago, and sible chremanqut the entire nee ie 
Ass eh eae "ae 4008 : : one in San Francisco The fin: caf f is gratifying to be able to repo os = 
eet ~. 7 or Ek National Industrial Recovery Act the code was presented — oe tee meeting that the great majority of manu- 
a ane aaa TPA Oot sal In June of 19338 the national industrial meetings in detail and action taken by facturers have strictly complied with all 
the amount of nsurance written recovery act was passed, the purpose ol such meetings on each of the provisions of the provisions of the code. as evidenced 
first nine months of 1934, as_ }- tit'e one being to increase employment of the code and on the code as whole by the fact that the complaints reported 
irst nine mo yf 1934, as com Be a TD : ; : . ; 7 oe A WHOIS £ £ ars have invo'ved less than 5 
with the same p a in 198 and to encourage eater industrial and These extraordinary precautions to insure to headquarte rs have invo've less a 
ee business activities ie National Recovery full and ample opportunity for considera- percent of the members of this industry 
of tion of all of the provisions in -the code numerically, and in the case of practically 
were taken because it was realized that “1! of those against whom compaint jas 
when the code was finally approved by been made, ws have found on investiga 
Various industries and businesses of the the President of the United States it tion that the complaint was not justified, 
country would operate; the members of would become the law of the land, and or if a violation had oceurred that ‘eee 
each such industry or business being pet every member of the industry would be ‘ue, to a misunderstanding of a ET aa 
mitted to write its own rules for fair called upon to live up to all of its pro- or to a mistake, and the manure : 
. : visions complained of readily gave his written as- 
profits available from the Department of practice procedure, subject to the ap : a : surance of future compliance. 
Commerce show a total the quartet proval of the National Recovery Ad Code Administration - sah. have. Snel 
ending March 31 1933 f one hundred ministration and of the President of the _ The number of cases wie’: have finally 
and twenty-four mil'io f dollars, and United States; provided, however, that I wish particularly to call the attention sifted down to an ascertained viet 
for tl first quarter of 34 three hun each such code must contain, in addition of the industry to the provision made in without a satisfactory explanation an /or 
dred and = fifteen million The National to its own fair trade practices provisions the code for its administration by which adjustment amount to sixteen, which cases 
City Bank of New York gives the net for minimum wages and maximum work- the members of the industry themselves have been formally reported to NRA vo 
profits of two hundred and fifty corpora- ine hours. together cette ths an ean nominated and elected the representatives the request, in some instances, for specit Cc 
tions for the first half of 1933 at eightyv- ‘right of collective bargaining.” All aa t] on the Paint Industry Recovery Board for action, and in other instances for mare 
six million and for the first half of 1934 wpautabane <f canna asian ieee le their respective commodity and community priate action on the part of the — "1 
two hundred and twenty-six million——at Mille aenMiNeKed tae Seca’ “ _ care- groups The method of nomination and tration. These sixteen cases So re aan 
Increase of two hundred and twenty per boards Pog . nstituted election, as well as the conduct of the to NRA_ represent only eight manufac- 
cent ; voards functioning as a part of NRA and — election itself, was perfectly democratic turers, there being more than one com- 
The New York Tim Rate Gall See ee cr ra Was permitted to go into a code and left entirely to the choice of the plaint against some of them. 
for the week ending Atobes: os 1934 WW = cons dered inimical to. the members of the industry who would come We have not permitted ourselves to 
stands at 75.4 as compared with approxi a ct ig . ; under the provisions and requirements of construe this situation as indicating that 
mately 40. in March. 1933. a betterment ; spec lally , Was consideration given to the code. everything in connection with the code is 
of approximately 63.5. p cent as con the matter of minimum wages and maxi- Ever since manufacturers in our indus- working as smoothly as we would like. It 
pared with the deptl ot he depression mum working A urs, the purpose of those try have been meeting together for the is too much to expect that any code or 
é requirements being to raise the level of discussion of common problems there has articles of agreement could be set up for 
Home Owners Loan Corporation wages and to reduce the working hours in been an expressed desire for the privilege an industry as large as ours that would 
order that employment might be spread of making agreements, one with the other, satisfy every manufacturer in every par- 
over a greater number of workers and to whereby abuses in the industry might be ticular. It has not been the experience 
increase buying power and the demand eliminated by common consent. Not until with any set of regulations or laws af- 
for products of industry. While there is the national industrial recovery act was fecting large groups that they were 
substantial unemployment of labor passed, however, was it possible for com- promptly and cheerful!y accepted and 
petitors to enter legally into such agree- lived up to by all interested parties. As 
ments with the force of the Federal gov- matter of fact, the Good Lord Himself 


industry, 
the code provisions are acceptable to 
industry in the main. 

There are no means bv which every 
transaction of every manufacturer in the 


gress authorized the guarantee of bot! a ati 7 uN lable show that there 
pri pal and interest and the rate was . nere 9 7, Senpte or “of tl them under any antitrust laws insofar as 
reduced to 2.75 per cent eS e b ceprenimer Of ins code provisions are concerned. 
a came ak ar, { compared with March, 1933, ioe f tl f 1 or 
July 93 showed a tection of 2,000 of 33.3 per cent in the number of fac stat — a air trade practice iolati oe ; ie detail so 
mortgage foreclosures as Compared wit tory employees, and 50 per cent incre as provisions in our code is of benefit to the violations, i sumer eel manufac- 
are} Q2° » enhet ‘ . , members v s s » PC hk P ae zi 3 é 
March, 33—a subs antic decrease due nh the total average payroll, Our in- ewe rip is bw ad seer. Bertin turer—if there be occasion to do so—and 
to the relief afforded by HOLC dustry sho feel a justifiable pride in faot ' a : Baler Mmanue determine definitely if a violation has 
tf October 19, HOLC had closed 593 the part it i plaved in increasing em- a el are prote cted and safeguarded, occurred 
oo Seek ae meen mee Gee cc a ite ag eee es ee - te rane on sales and dat- Our primary concern is to secure com- 
' . ings s dis » ne P 2 $y i is ¢ 's 
indred ; eights nillion dollars \\ le the biect « th f : . ; ‘ Ss om benefit of the pliance and in cases where it is a first 
ill aiinisk ane headoee aaat beer eon hil ib je of the air practice nanufacturer who doesn't have unlimited offense and we are assured by the re- 
. tay m rovisions of r co l 1 ope 0 ‘apital ¢ wotects o , i aane . : ak . , 
: | ode will be open for capita ind protect him from terms and spondent that a violation occurred through 


as been distributed in cash in loca tail 
diacuantos n detail I feel that I should dating competition on the part of the misunderstanding of the code or through 
Vv 


mimunitie ro lig vid e urrears of taxes misike some comments with respect t manufacturer better situated financially. ‘rror, we are willing to close the case 
The prohibitions under free deals pre- sade iting “from such manufacturer a 
vents extravagances in the distribution of eae . a  comnlianss te Oe 
vifts of one kind or another, which was form approved by the Administration. We 
srowing. In some instances these abuses nave ‘some cases in which two or more 
duced tax deinquencies w hw had reached a point where salesmen of offenses by the same manufacturer are 
' ; ! ! Wilk were se} at which time the public hearing on ou certain manutacturers were devoting mors ’ “d a7 the list o1 complaints we have 
ous Ih Many Instances, permitting count } t} 1 Pp time to the sale of prizes, free goods ; 1 ine uded in the $ ! = 
less communities t ! ] : ode was held by he National Recovers : i I ; zg 8 ane meted © Oar Eee ae 
initie ( leet their payrolls Administration During that period oft gifts or allowances of one kind or another ed etn the administration roe i 

than they were to paint, varnish and deal arbitrarily with violators, but rather 

to encourage ‘them to an understanding 
of their code and to live up to it It is 
our experience with the administration, 
do not intend to permit 


and asse ssments on homes securing the them at this time 

ene ae re that date has paid over The fair prac tie e provisions of our code 

Sateaiaetie “_ oe — owes ee aes were under discussion almost continuous] 
ai ‘ i ver e thou and counties from June 5, 1933. when the code com 

of the United States. These sums have re mittee was appointed, until September 26 


for school i ‘weet : ST 
» police an er service and over three and one-half months, the code 
Y acquer products 


to take « ms) igatl 

- ke care of 1 igations committee worked steadily to produce a 
le cor ion req . t isi 

doe eoemeration rauin . ae, Sie maaes ood of fair prac tice provisions acceptable Sales Provisions of Code 
all a ste £ good o the administration, which would meet 
aintenance and where uuwmsage affow the wishes and necessities of the majority F 
t sum for reconditioning to be added to of the industry. Its first draft of a code code puts all manufacturers on the same flagrant violations of the code and Wwe 
; basis of cost figuring for raw materials, e finding now, with the passage of time, 


the loan. For the purposes of repair 
tl ! , : s and Was submitted to every known manufac- | rt 
< tac processing, etc. Advantages formerly pos- determination on their part definitely 
and to take further 
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INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL (Pure and Denatured, all 


formulze) and the following list of Industrial Chemicals 


Acetates 
(Amyl, butyl and ethyl) 


Antidolorin, (Ethy! chloride, 
U. . of guaranteed purity 
for anesthesia) 


Butyrates 
(Amyl, butyl and ethy]) 

Cotton Solutions 

Ethyl Chloride (For refrigeration 
and ethylation) 

Formates 

Artificial Fruit Ethers (For flavor- 
ing purposes) 

Gum Solutions 





Isopropy! Alcohol 
Isopropyl Acetate 
Ketacetate 
Special Esters 


Concentrated Nitrous Ether 
or sweet spirits of nitre, 
S. P. 


Plasticisers 
(Dibuty! phthalate, etc.) 


Propionates 
(Amyl, butyl and ethyl) 
Pure Iso Amy! Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Secondary Alcohols and Esters 





Pennsylvania Alcohol Corporation 
Franco-American Chemical Works 


342 Madison Avenue 


SALES OFFICE 


A. K. Hamilton New York, N. Y. 


Sales representatives and warehouse stocks in principal cities 


Distillery: Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chemical Plant: Carlstadt, N. J. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


it has been made. We hear statements 
to the effect that the terms, datings, free 
deals and cost provisions, ete., are being 
violated, but it usually happens that when 
those manufacturers who make such state- 
ments are requested to provide us with 
the information on which an _ investiga- 
tion could be based, they fail to do so. 

Furthermore, it seems clear that a new 
spirit is developing in industry—a keener 
sense of “fair play.” If, prior to a year 
ago, a manufacturer allowed unearned 
discounts, or if he made unduly long dat- 
ings, or if he sold at less than cost, the 
incident was only of passing interest to 
his competitor and no further attention 
was paid to it. Now that we have a code, 
any such transaction is subject to criti- 
cism, and properly so, by the manufac- 
turer who knows of it. Sometimes he 
criticizes the code authority because such 
instances continue to exist, when the code 
authority itself is powerless to do any- 
thing without having the necessary facts. 
I should like to give you some indication 
of the progress which has been made 
under each of the fair trade provisions ot 
the code based only on direct transactions 
handled by headquarters. 


Articles XII, XIII, XIV and XV 


X11—Misbranding, 
false advertising. 

XI11—Gifts to employees of another. 

XIV—Manufacturing restrictionss 

XN V—Exchange of goods. 

There have been comparatively few 
complaints on these Articles—in the main 
have been disposed of satisfactorily and 
without delay. 


Article XVI—Standard Terms of Cash 
Discount 


Article XVII—Datings 

nature of the terms pro- 
code has made it possible 
for get information from a_ sub- 
Stantial group of manufacturers covering 
their first year’s experience with the code 
terms 

On October 5 I addressed a letter to 
the members of the executive committees 
of the association and to the members of 
the nationa. industrial and national trade 
sales committees, to the members of the 
credits and collections committee, and to 
the presidents of all local associations, 
asking a nuriber of questions follows 
1. Do collections show an improvement 
this time as compared witl year’ 
All replies stated there was an improve 
ment in col'ections, the percentage run- 
ning from 1 percent to 10 percent. 

2. 2 what extent In percentage 
has it the investment in receiv- 
ables as compared with volume 

Practically every reply ted a 
crease in this percentage, figured running 
from 3 percent to 30 percent—the aver- 
figure was 11 1/3 percent. 

questions 1 and 2 together, the 
ndicate a most decided improve- 
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One reply stated 
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!. Is the total of cash 
larger or smaller, in’) propeortic to 
volume? 

By tar the majority of 
stated the cash discount was 
This is definitely constructive because it 
shows that cash discounts formerly al- 
lowed after the discount period had ex- 
pired, are—under the code prohibition 
not now being allowed. 

5. Have the requests 
discounts decreased or 
last three months? 

Nearly every answer 
Typical 
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‘ase 


discount allowed 
sales 
the answers 


running less 
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increased in 


decrease 


the fol- 


showed 
we quote 


ever had before. The condition is 
very much better and the code should 
have the benefit of it.” 


6. Do you now receive requests for dat- 
ing terms, other than the dating provided 
in the code? 

A few replies 
sionally’—and many of the answers 
stated ‘‘No” most positively. The follow- 
ing quotation from one letter is indicative 
fo the responses: 


read “Seldom,” “Occa- 


“Little by little merchants realize 
that the codes are to be respected be- 
cause of the good effects on business, 
and no one being inclined to give any 
encouragement to special terms prop- 
ositions they ‘ittle by little recede and 
gradual'y come into line on the basis 
of the regular terms of sale.” 


Article XVIlI—Guarantees 
Article XIX—Consignments 


few complaints under 
these two provisions. Reported violations 
of time guarantees have been promptly 
and satisfactorily disposed of. 

There has been a good deal of interest 
in the consignment prohibition evi- 
denced by numerous requests from manu- 
facturers to know whether certain jobbers’ 
or dealers’ names had been reported to 
us in accordance with code requirements 
Such information has been promptly 
furnished. 


Article XX—Free Deals 


had a great 


There have been 


as 


many complaints 
article. It is the first oppor- 
industry has had in a legal 
to limit premiums, prizes and 
free goods, eric., to the benefit 
industry as a whole. It is well 
known that the practice of distributing 
gifts of one kind or another had grown 
to serious proportions in the industry. The 
Paint Industry Recovery Board recognizes 
and takes the position that there should 
not be unreasonable restrictions put on 
the merchandising activities of the mem- 
bers of the industry, because to do that 
would resuJt in curtailing sales, but it 
does feel that the provisions of Article 
XX are reasonable restrictions which do 
not unduly hamper the industrv’s sales 
activities, but do prevent wasteful com- 
petition between manufacturers in the 
giving of free gifts. 

Our investigations have developed some 
cases where, while the offers made were 
not technical violations of the code, they 
were nevertheless violations of the snirit 
of Article XX and we have found, in 
the main, a willingness on the part of 
manufacturers generally, when such situ- 
ations exist, to revise their propositions 
that they are fully within the spirit 
well the letter of the code itself. 
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Article XXIiI—Selling Below Cost 

Since the original code was written 
there has been an amendment to section 4 
of article XXII permitting the Paint In- 
dustry Recovery Board to classify the 
products of the industry for the purpose 
of establishing processing costs, ete. 
which cost schedules have been in effect 
since last May 

This article is of outstanding importance 
to the industry It provides a known 
basis for establishing a low which 
sales must not be made. It must not be 
a “stop provision It must not be 
confused with the so-called “open price” 
provisions which appear in some 
and under whic members of such 
tries must file their selling prices 

Under the 


loss’ 


codes, 
indus- 
cost 


code 


figuring require- 
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the processing costs and the accompany- 
ing schedul this industry has for the 
first time provided to all manufacturers in 
the industry accurate, dependable figures 
to use for cost purposes. It is a well- 
known fact that only very few manufac- 
turers have maintained cost systems in 
sufficient detail to provide accurate proces- 
sing and packaging costs and to provide 
correct figures to cover losses in handling 
of raw materials and losses in processing. 
If there is any doubt as to the correctness 
of this statement, it would only be neces- 
sary to go over the several hundred re- 
plies received to a questionnaire sent out 
at the time the first set of processing costs 
was published to realize the almost com- 
plete absence of dependable manufactur- 
ing costs. 

The natural result is that this element 
of cost entering into the total cost has 
largely been guesswork. Sometimes it has 
been built up on an average basis by a 
manufacturer's dividing the total factory 
expense for one year by the total number 
of gallons of all kinds of products pro- 
duced, and using the resultant figure as 
the cost per gallon for making everything 
produced in his plant during the following 
year. An illustration of this is that of a 
manufacturer who reported to us that it 
cost 10 cents per gallon to make lacquer 
thinner, 10 cents per gallon to make clear 
lacquer, and 10 cents per gallon to make 
pigmented lacquer. 

Now a very definite service has been 
rendered to the industry in that a master 
cost accounting committee has worked out 
what are believed to be fair and equitable 
figures and which we have been able 
give to the industry ina manner 
their benefit for the present and for 
future, 


Process Costs Studied 
time of the last extension given 
by NRA to our processing costs, they re- 
quested that a study of the figures being 
used be made by some independent agency 
competent to ao such work and tnat a 
report thereon be made to the administra- 
tion. This study is now in progress by 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., eertified 
public accountants, and it is expected that 
they will have sufficient figures from 
Which to draw conclusions and make a 
report shortly. It is possible that as a 
result of their study and their conclusions 
changes in the figures now in effect 
will be made. 
We welcome 


cost 
to 

for 
the 


At the 


some 


the opportunity which this 
investigation gives us under official 
auspices to Make further refinements in 
the schedules, if such should be the 
result, because our concern is to have all 
the figures on these schedules just as 
nearly right as they can be made, in order 
that the administration need not hesitate 
approve of them and in order also that 
members of the industry themselves 
perfectly safe in’ using such 
as t minimums and have 


confidence in their own costing 


cost 


the 
may 
schedules 
comp.ete 


le 
WOrk, 


feel 


1e1r 


accuracy with which 


impossible to 


Regardless of the 
are set up, it is 
them fit exactly the experience of 
manufacturer on each product he 
produces Some factories specialize mo! 
on certain types of goods than they do on 
thers Some factories have occasion to 
produce more small batches than others. 
Where a manufacturer's production is not 
fairly uniform in the general paint field 
he might find that the processing costs 
on certain items may seem to be a little 
high on some of his production, and pro- 
portionately low on other items. The 
variation, however, is at most a slight one, 
ind when it is recognized that a slight 
variation—one way or the other—occur- 
ring in one element of cost which in itself 
is in the neighborhood of only 15 percent 
of the total cost, it will be seen how unim- 
portant such variations really are. 


such costs 
make 


each 


29 


repaired and hence out of service—and all 
other contingencies. 

We shall continue further to revise our 
processing costs as the opportunity or 
occasion presents itself, hoping eventually 
to have in the possession of every manu- 
facturer definite figures of a dependable 
nature which he can accept without per- 
adventure as his minimums for this 
purpose, 

The raw material replacement costs, as 
published monthly, are serving their pur- 
pose most Satisfactorily. They have taken 
the uncertainty out of the situation so rar 
as the manufacturers’ cost figuring is con- 
cerned, in that everyone now knows that 
replacement costs must be employed. 
Previously, especially on bid busines Ss, 
manufacturers have oftentimes been in a 
quandary as to whether or not they should 
include raw materials at lower than the 
Market, if they had made favorable pur- 
chases, and in a like quandary as to what 
to do if they themseives did not slappen to 
have favorable raw material costs but 
know that a competitor who was also 
figuring did have such an advantage 
here is nothing in the raw material re- 
placement requirements that interreres in 
the siightest with the manufacturer’s buy- 
ing his raw materials just as favorably as 
he can, but he must start “from scratch” 
with his fellow manutacturers insofar as 
figuring under the code is concerned, a 

Considering the fact that | 
brocessing costs and the ae “ahonal 
foe ncement costs were such a radical! 
ae from anything heretofore 
gratityier tat industry, it has been most 
eo ce O see the manner in which 
nig have been accepted and used by 
_ in ustry, It is gratifying, too, that 

lere have been relatively so’ few’ com- 
plaints with regard to each of these 
undertakings, I can say to you that the 
crilicisms of either processing costs or 
parkat replacement costs have been 60 
ew as to be counted negligible. Out of 
several] hundred replies received by NRA 
to the uestionnaire on processing costs 
. n out in May there were only twenty- 

wre ew ho criticized any one of the proc- 
essing figures—twelve of whom thought 
that some one of these figures were too 
high and eleven who thought that some 
one of the figures were too low. It is a 
tribute to the ability, vision and hard 
work of all of those men who so unself- 
ishly devoted their talent to these prob- 
lems and who are continuing to do so 
and they ure certainly entitled to the 
ve oo appreciation of the industry 

While we not feel that the selling 
below, cost provisions of our code are per- 
fect, it is such an improvement over the 
dog-eat-dog conditions of the past that it 
is difficult to realize why any manufac- 
turer in our industry should attempt to 
controvert these provisions or do any- 
thing ¢€ Which would tend to diminish 
the efficiency of the code. They are not 
only of immediate benefit, but hold out 
promise of even greater benefits in the 
future, 

Phe provisions of our code apply 
to all products of the industry with the 
exceptions stated in the code. Their 
practical usefulness, however, is largely 
limited to the so-called ‘bid business,” 
Where members of the industry are in 
competition with each other on specifica- 
tions goods and similar inquiries. There 
is a noticeable improvement in the bids 
made on this class af business, although 
the range from high to low continues to 
be a wide one. The improvement is in 
the bottom bids. We all know how, on 
this of business in the last several 
years, prior to the code, prices were fre- 
quently made which represented a manu- 
facturer’s cost based on raw materials 
at irreducible figures and with none, o1 
only a part, of the factory overhead in- 
ciuded. 

A good illustration of this is a road- 
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marking paint purchased by a certain 
state. Late last Fall a contract was made 
for this paint under the specifications of 
the State at 15 cents per gallon less than 
another contract entered into sixty days 
ago. This does not mean that any ad- 
Vantage was taken of the State, but that 
the advantage which it did possess last 
Fall at the expense of the manufacturer, 
due to the practices then in force, has 
been corrected by the operation of the 
recovery act. 


These cost schedules are, of course, in- 
tended to cover all factory expenses, both 
direct and indirect, including superintend- 
ence, taxes, insurance, etc. They must 


manufacturers may 
ind do vary depending upon their formu- 
lation and upon the availability of raw 
mailed by a certain definite time have material markets The manufacturer is 
apparently had quite a salutary and limited in the raw materials which also be made to cover the operation over 
wholesome effect. We don't hear he may use by the figures which are pub- a full year rather than to be based on a 
nearly much today about abuses lished in our monthly replacement cost time study, for instance, of a single batch 
ef the cash discount privileges as we bulletin and they are limited also to the f paint By putting this on a yearly 
heard a few years ago and our credit minimum processing and packaging basis. due allowance is made for slack 
managers general'y throughout the charges with accompanying loss periods of production, during which, obvi- 
country indicate that there is better as forth in the respective schedules the overhead goes on just the same 
observance of terms than we have preparation and promulgation © periods when equipment is being 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 
At the 1934 Paint Industries Show 


Stroock & Wittenberg Corporation 
At the 1934 Paint Industries Show 
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We have had more complaints under 
Article XXII than under any other one 
in our code. Every complaint is given 
immediate consideration upon its receipt 
The procedure is that we calculate costs 
as nearly as possible to determine 
whether there has actually been a viola 
tion. In the case of bids on specification 
goods and where the specifications «are 
available, it is possible for us to do such 
figuring with substantial accuracy It 
does not always mean, however, that our 
figures are correct, because the manulat 
turer complained of may have had some 
other method by which he formulated 
under certain given specifications Which 
enabled him to make the price he did. 

Where our own figuring indicates there 
has been no violation we so advise the 
complainant immediately without taking 
it up with the respondent. If our figures 
indicate there has been a violation Wwe 
then ask the respondent for a copy of 
his formula with extensions, which is 
promptly checked as to the accuracy of 
the figures used, as well as to determine 
whether the specifications have been 
complied with. We frequently find, at 
this state of the inquiry, that the re- 
spondent has not violated the code, even 
though our first figuring would indicate 
he had. In other cases we find that there 
has been a pages ag and here appro- 

iate action is taken. 

Oe is not always possible to conpiete 
investigations of this kind as promp ly 
as we would like. Oftentimes we as 
carry on considerable correspondence Fn 
develop certain points which arise. on 
complaint, however, is abandoned — 
a definite conclusion 1s reached and = 
complainant and respondent are _ 
notified thereof. It is in this field Ww re 
we believe much good has been done 
and definite progress made. 


Disposition of Bids 

only, let me call r 
following specific cases. 
18 agent refused to 
who had violated 


As examples your 
attention to the ) 
1. A State purchasing 
it ¢ 1anufacturer I d 
cele cost provisions to withdraw his 
bid. A signed statement from NRA 
caused this purchasing agent to change 
his position and _ permit the quotations to 
be withdrawn. The requirement was ¢ s 
mitted for new bids and sold at son 
profit to the industry. 
9. Several cases of bids 
have been disposed of by. 
being placed with another bidder 
not violate the sone provision, 
. > Le ) > riolator. 
are Wwe Se iad several complaints on 
bids made on specifications where ye 
cal as well as ingredient requiremen's 
existed, to the effect that the goods mat ie 
on the bid would not meet physic al . 
quirements, especially drying time. Tt 
several cases we have made up la ora - 
torv batches based on the accused a 
facturer’s formulae and have determines 
without peradventure if the requirements 
of the specifications were ee i : 
. Cases of manufacturers bidding nay 
specifications of a_ buyer. bet wie coe 
intention of supplying material di neon 
from said spegifications, have r€ =. 
rected and such bids are now being mé 
without any misrepresentation. a 
5 In some cases we have secures Co 
operation of government Cape ene ak 
having bids oe where below ‘ 
ces were quoted. . 
Prine on ane just a few of the canes. 
cited to indicate the results accomp mee 
They apply, as stated, only to ma — 
which have come to headquarters. wale 
community representatives of the re ~ 
Industry Recovery Board, in twenty —- 
rate sections throughout the gountry,, _ 
handled most of the lgcal comp — 
directly and with but few exceptions ~ ve 
disposed of them on the ground, w moms 
the necessity of reference ve a, numerical 
e do g 
Oe ee oll of the cases handled, many 
of which, as will be appreciated. are ta re 
eare of verbally, frequently through tele- 
phone conversation. ns a” 
community representative Ta) 
ee guar periodical reports of. all 
cases which have come to his attention. 
we have a record of 197 up to the pres " 
time. It is not conceivable that such 
careful painstaking checking of all oem 
plaints which has been foing on * a 
systematic manner should not have ll 
proved the conditions throughout the ee 
dustrv to a marked extent. We are fu y 
conscious of the lack of ability on our 
part to keep the industry fully posted . 
to every complaint which is handled an 
its disposition. 
In this connection, let me call attention 
to the fact that we are under strict in- 
structions from NRA not to reveal the 
name of the complainant in any case and 
that all examinations and investigations 
must be handled confidentially. While on 
the face of it, it might be argued that 
every complaint should be reported to the 
industry as a whole, sober second judg- 
ment will indicate that this would be un- 
fair and would work an unnecessary 
hardship on many manufacturers, at least 
so long as we have been going through 
the stage of education and securing com- 
pliance. It is possible that, as this work 
proceeds further we may reach a place 
where it will be advisable to give pub- 
licitv to cases of violation. If and when 
we do, we will, with the permission of 
NRA, be very glad of the opportunity to 
put the detailed facts completely before 
the industry, and this in itself will serve 
as a most effectual stoppage to further 
deliberate violations on the part of any 
of the members. 
I shall report to a later session of this 
convention when the code is up for dis- 
cussion, in further detail. 


Future of NRA 

There is much speculation as to what 
is going to happen to NRA. I doubt if 
anyone knows definitely and in detail. It 
was brought into being as a recovery 
measure. It has not accomplished all that 
was hoped for it in the beginning but it 
has made and is making progress. for 
business has been and is better. There 
fs more employment and business has 
heen better this year than it was last 
vear. With all the criticism that has 
heen made of NRA, I nevertheless feel 
that it has served a very useful purpose 
and can be made to serve even more 
effectively in the future and in a perma- 
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majority 
the com- 


nent Way. I believe that the 
of business men would oppose 
plete abandonment of it. 

In a spirit of fairness, we must recog- 
nize the fact that the setting up of the 
machinery to develop and administer codes 
was a huge task and one which obviously 
could not be put into perfect working 
order in a short space of time. Looking 
at it impersonally, we must realize, I 
think that, everything considered, the ad- 
ministration has done a good job in 
bringing this undertaking to its present 
state in little over a year. 

We hear much complaint about lack 
of enforcement. Che administration has 
over 60,000 complaints—an impossible 
situation to deal with expeditiously. Under 
the new board set-up to control the affairs 
of NRA, it is apparent that no violent or 
radical changes are to be made imme- 
diately and that whatever changes are 
contemplated will be carefully considered 
and thought out in collaboration with 
affected code authorities. 

We are justified, too, I believe, in the 
expectation that as industries demonstrafe 
their ability to handle their own code 
problems, they will be encouraged and 
permitted to do so. Certainly this is a 
much to be desired result because of the 
fact that impartial code authorities, 
familiar with the business, can deal with 
complaints much more expeditiously than 
any outside agency. Obviously, however, 
such permission, if and when given, must 
be accompanied with proper safeguards 
and checks on tne part of the government 
itself, to prevei.t the possibility of any 
injustice being done between competitors, 
or of an industry taking advantage of the 
public, 

I have made the suggestion to NRA 
that as a part of reshaping its work re- 
sponsible code authorities be permitted to 
enforce their own codes by being given 
permission to take violation 
directly into Federal district courts where 
the transaction is interstate. This would 
make possible more prompt action and 
quicker results. Some States, particularly 
New York and Ohio, have made national 
codes, where they exist, the codes of their 
own State, thereby making it possible for 
a code authority to take its intrastate 
eases into the State courts and secure 
prompt results. It has been recommended 
to the administration that they use their 
good offices to secure similar action in 
other States, thereby facilitating nation- 
wide disposition of intrastate cases 

Without a code the progress which has 
been made in the last year by wav of 
improving competitive conditions would 
be forfeited and the result would prob- 
ably be the worst kind of sales warfare. 
All of the provisions of our code are 
distinctly beneficial from a competitive 
standpoint. When thinking of the code 
we must bear in mind all of its provisions 
—not just some one that we feel par- 
ticularly bothers us at the moment. It 
gives us a control over terms, datings, 
misrepresentation, and other fundamental 
conditions of the greatest importance, By 
lending our constructive support to the 
NRA movement as a whole and to ovr 
own industry’s code specifically, we shall 
help the industry through the stage of 
refinements and adjustments, and just 
that much quicker bring ourselves to a 
place where our code will in reality he 
the charter under which this industry 
operates and will be respected and ob- 
served by everyone, 


cases of 


National Housing Act 

The housing act adopted in the closing 
sessions of the last Congress is the most 
important business building legislation so 
far enacted. It does not contemplate the 
advance of money on the part of the gov- 
ernment, but instead it urges upon prop- 
erty owners, bankers, merchants, and con- 
tractors, that they resume the doing ot 
business as they formerly did in every 
hamlet, town and city of the country. 

Its purpose is to encourage property 
owners to proceed promptly with the re- 
pair, alteration and modernizing of their 
homes, thereby starting the construction 
industry again in motion. It must be ap- 
parent to all of us that we cannot hope 
for permanent business recovery until this 
great industry, which in the aggregate 
employs more men than any other activity 
excepting only agriculture, is really active 
again. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, which is administering the housing 
act, is not dictating to the property owner, 
to the banker, to the merchant, or to the 
manufacturer, how they shall conduct 
their relations one with the other, except 
that if a banker or other financial institu- 
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tion is not willing to lend 
property Owner who desires to 
tor repair or modernizing purposes and 
assume the full responsibility, then the 
government will guarantee twenty percent 
of the total of such loans if the banke1 
or financial institution desires such a 
guarantee, 

When guaranteed 
government has prescribed 
general rules which must be followed, 
such as a limitation in the amount 
charged for the use of the money—that 
the borrower’s income must be at least 
five times the amount of the monthly 
payment to be made, ete. It should be 
understood that this government 20 per- 
cent guarantee is offered only in cases 
where the banker desires it or feels it is 
necessary. 

In other cases the banker will make his 
own individual arrangements with the 
property owner, or the property owner 
will arrange to have the work done on 
some other instalment payment plan, if 
there is one available, while in many 
the property owner will pay cash 
for the work when it is completed. In 
this connection, it has been the experience 
of those companies which conduct instal- 
ment payment plans, such as the installa- 
tion of heating systems, roofing manu- 
facturers, ete., that over 60 percent of all 
property owners who arrange for payment 
on an instalment basis, actually pay cash 
when the job is finished. It would seem 
as though in the consideration of this sub- 
ject too much emphasis has been placed 
on the arrangements for financing. I 
would like to make it clear that _ the 
primary purpose of the housing act is to 
encourage property owners to go ahead 
with their repairs at this time and_on 
their own financial arrangements. The 
financial assistance under the housing act 
is only for those cases where jobs cannot 
be otherwise financed. 

The whole undertaking is of primary 
and special interest and advinteee to the 
paint industry. There will undoubtedly 
be many exclusive paint jobs done as a 
result of it. while anv other repair Work 
which is done will require the products of 
our industry to a greater or lesser extent 
in its completion. The government 
found out from a very complete check-up 
that of the eighteen million homes in this 
country fifteen million are in need of re- 
pairs ranging from a minor to a major 
nature, 

An average of per home spent for 
repairs would mean a total of seven 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and 
such repairs on 50 percent of the homes 
would mean three hundred and seventy- 
five millions of dollars. To whatever ex 
tent this activity is carried on, the paint 
industry cannot help but benefit by the 
lion's share of it directly, and our industry 
will of course be a further beneficiary in 
the general improvement in business con- 
ditions which will result. This is like the 
other plans worked out by the govern- 
ment. We shall realize on it only if We 
put our shoulders to the wheel energetical- 
ly and do our full part in cashing in on 
the opportunity presented. We frequently 
hear the statement made that this thing 
and that thing has been done bv the gov- 
ernment to “prime the pump.” One of our 
trade papers recently discussed the busi- 
ness of “priming the pump” and called 
attention to the fact that merely priming 
a pump would do no good while 


money to a 
borrow it 


are made, the 
certain broad 


loans 


cases 


nas 


$50 


unless, 
the priming was going on, some one vigor- 
ously worked the pump handle, The com- 
bination of the government priming the 
pump plus the vigorous working of the 
pump handle by industry generally will 
start the nermanent flow of business, and 
without such co-operation the only result 
will be the flow of what was used for 
priming purposes itself 


Broad View Essential 


We have a new deal. It is possible that 
our nation has reached the point in its 
growth where some stress, such as we 
have recently gone through, was necessary 
to bring about a remodeling of our atti- 
tude and actions in keeping with changed 
conditions, Certainly we must recognize 
as a matter of enlightened selfishness that 
employment for the masses of working 
people and reasonable wages are essential 
to the general starting up of the wheels 
of industry and what is even more im- 
portant it is essential to the happiness and 
contentment of our people and the future 
security of our form of government itself. 
We must have customers for the products 
of our factories. The great buying power 
lies with the working classes. With re- 


balanced conditions should come, as far 
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as is reasonably possible and consistent 
with the public welfare, the elimination of 
abuses in industry, the price of which 
eventually in some form or another is paid 
by the consumer. 

A close association with the recovery 
program during the past year convinces 
me that with the earnest and hearty sup- 
port of industry and business these pro- 
grams can and will be made to serve a 
real purpose for the benefit of all of us, 
If these programs fail for lack of co- 
operation on the part of industry and 
business, and if industry and business 
assume an attitude of leaning to much on 
the government and depending upon its 
leadership in all the various steps to be 
taken, we shall then quite likely, be faced 
with more drastic regimentation of in- 
dustry and more and more government 
control thereof, because of our failure to 
occupy our proper position in giving con- 
structive leadership to our own affairs 
Such a condition would give more strength 
to the position of those who are question- 
ing the right of industry and business to 
a profit, a question which is naturally of 
the greatest possible concern to al] 
who are responsible for 
conduct of business. It is not conceivable 
that we should eventually be faced with 
the elimination of profit from business 
because without profit business could not 
progress, and if it does not progress it 
must slip backward 

Our Fovernment which 
tected and encouraged private initiative 
and insured the opportunity for success 
to the man who was willing to pay the 
price of it, has grown trom nothing in one 
hundred and fifty years to be the zreatest 
industrial nation on earth. Without this 
Incentive coupled with the profit motive 
such a growth would have been impossible. 
I sometimes wonder if the morale of : 
business men of this country has not been 
seriously affected by the strain and stress 
of the period through which we have been 
passing, and as a result their aggressive- 
ness and their leadership has weakened 
\merican business men have always ; 
Joyed an enviable reputation for 
siveness and overcoming 
dustry has been making progress along 
several fronts during the last vear and 
the future holds promise of a greater busi- 
ness than we have ever known heretofor 
be housing act opens up an especially 
lesirable market for products In 
addition to that, we that during the 
past four years the paint condition of the 
properties in this country has been sadly 
neglected, with the result that there is a 
volume of paint business danimed up 
throughout the land which, when it breaks 
lose and starts to move, will be ereate r 
than the capacity of our plants to supply 

In a recent statement to the members 
of this industry they were told that busi- 
ness would be available for those who 
climb trees and shake the branches.’ I 
Want to repeat that advice now, and to 
urge that the men of this industry get 
their own houses in order by conforming 
to all the provisions of “code not in 
a passive or indifferent sort of way—but 
in an active, aggressive manner, and that 
they revive their confidence in themselves 
and in their business associates and £0 
forth from this convention with a deter- 
mination that to the fullest extent of their 
ability they will resume their normal func- 
tions of leadership and initiative, and with 
renewed courage and confidence, go ahead 
to cash in on the business which is avail- 


able throughout the leng é P 
i e length and bre: 
of this land. . 


Mr. Phillips: May I say a few words? 
We have just listened to the very 
excellent report of our president, Mr. 
rrigg, and as a member of the in- 
dustry Who has had some occasions 
during the past year of working with 
him in relation to the problems dis- 
cussed in his report, I just want to 
take this opportunity of telling you 
sentlemen that in my opinion, no man 
could have worked harder and more 
faithfully for the benefit of every mem- 
ber of this industry than Mr, Trigg. 
And I am going to ask you once more 
to give him a rising vote of thanks. 

(The audience rose and applauded.) 

(President Trigg resumed the chair.) 


Discussion of Code 


President Trigg: Now we are ready 
to take up the discussion of code. — 

One of the things which I am sure 
is close to the heart of all of us, is 
the question of what is being and what 
may be expected will be done insofar 
as putting authority and compliance 
and enforcement back of the provisions 
of the code. 

I think we all 
time for a big 


those 


the satisfactory 


has always 


pro- 


the 


en- 
progres- 


obstacles In- 


our 
know 


our 


know that it does take 
undertaking of this kind 
affecting one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion people to get worxmg smoothly 
and have everybody realize that it 
means what it says 

We have plenty of 
past of similar things that have taken 
some time to get them over but they 
have been gotten over. 

Now, in the interest of 
all of the information 
support we can back of 
have invited and are very glad to be 
able to have with us this afternoon, 
the counsel of the compliance division 
of the NRA, Franklin S. Pollak. He 
has dropped all his other duties today 
and is giving this afternoon to advise 
us and with us on this particular ques- 
tion. 

At this time I am 
liberty of asking Mr. 
be good enough to 
that standpoint. 


Address by 


evidence in the 


giving you 
and all of the 
this thing we 


going to take the 
Pollak if he will 
talk to us from 


NRA Counsel 


Mr. Pollak: I am very happy to be 
able to be with you this afternoon, and 
to talk about the question that Mr. Trigg 
has stated. 

I know you are 
I don't think there 
question before NRA. 


this, and 
important 


interested in 
is a more 
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several parts of the ques- 
want to talk about. In 
the first place Mr. Trigg said that he 
thought NRA was interested in giving 
industry as much chance to administer 
its own codes as possible. That is abso- 
lutely true. We realize that the compli- 
ance enforcement situation depends to a 
large extent on the effectiveness of in- 
dustry in organizing for administering its 
code, and we are not only realizing that, 
but we are taking steps within our won 
organization to carry that realization into 
practical effect. 

We have in the field, for instance, now, 
a number, or several at least, of deputies 
whose’ job is largely working with local 
code authorities, and state code author- 
ities, helping them to get organized and 
get upon their feet. Adopt their by-laws, 
getting their trade practice plans through 
and actually starting. Those deputies are 
conferring constantly with the administra- 
tion members of those code authorities so 
as to give the setup a good start. 

We are concentrating more and more 
in organizing the field divisions, of which 
those deputies will be a part. We want 
to give industry as much of a chance 
as we can. 

Now, I don't 
that as applied to 
From what I have been 
from Mr. Trigg, in the short 
to make inquiries in the office, 
you have done a big job on 
practice complaints already. 

You have had quite a number of them, 
taken by themselves, or perhaps not many 
in relation to your industry, and over 
eighty per cent of them have actually 
been completely disposed of. There is just 
a relatively small number of them in the 
process of being handled, and a_ small 
portion which you have to send over 
to NRA on account of not being able 
to dispose of them yourselves. 

Now, it is not only in giving industry 
authority to handle its own complaints 
that we are devoting our efforts in NRA. 

We realize the compliance situation, 
and another way,in which we are trying 
to meet that is by concentrating our at- 
tention in NRA on that subject. 

I can give you several examples of 
how we are doing that 

In the first p'ace, the compliance divi- 
sion, the chiefs of the branches of it, had 
a conference last week with the National 
Industrial Recover Roard on the com- 
plance situation at is one of the regu- 
lar conferences which the board is hold- 
ing with all divisions in NRA. 

We stated the problem of 
and discussed it with the board, and I 
am sure the board realizes that com- 
pliance is one of the major problems 
before the NRA. In fact, IT am not tell- 
ing vou any news in telling you that 
No doubt, you have seen that in the 
newspapers recently. 

Now, in addition to that conference, 
the compliance division is having a con- 
ference regularly with each one of the 
industry divisions in the NRA. 

One of them is scheduled for tomor- 
row afternoon and another one is sched- 
uled for the afternoon the day after to- 
morrow. 


Closer Organization Sought 

The purpose of those conferences is to 
knit the NRA organization closer to- 
gether, so that the industry divisions and 
compliance divisions will work as a team 
in solving this compliance problem. 

At those conferences the compliance 
division speaks through the heads of its 
various branches in stating our prob- 
lems and in explaining any policies which 
the industry divisions want to hear ex- 
plained, and the industry divisions on 
their part ask questions concerning their 
problems and anything about what 
doing. 

Those conferences have been found to 
be very helpful to the industry divisions 
and ; to us, and as I say they are 
now in progress and I am sure you can 
count on increased effectiveness and in 
compliance problems coming throughout 
the whole NRA organization as a result 
of that work. 

Now, your budget and assessment basis 
have recently been approved and your 
notices for the payment of assessments 
have gone out. The thirty-day period 
has not yet expired, but the payment of 
assessments is obligatory now upon mem- 
bers of your industry, and regardless of 
whether or not they are principally en- 
gaged in this line of business the pay- 
ment is obligatory. 

That is to say, your industry has ob- 
tained an exception from administrative 
order X-36, and I think that you prob- 
ably all know what that means as a 
practical matter:—That members of your 
industry are obliged now to contribute 
fairly in the proportion prescribed in the 
code to the expenses of code administra- 
tion 

When you 
of what the code has 
improvement in economic 
am sure you will realize what you are 
getting for your money when you pay 
your assessments, and you will not have 
any doubt that the payment of assess- 
ments is worthwhile, and also the fact 
that vou are getting a lot for very little 
in doing it 

It is your own code administration that 
vou pay to support, and I think the re- 
cital which Mr. Trigg has made of what 
the code authority has accomplished 
should eliminate any doubt at all as to 
the worthwhileness of paying those contri. 
butions promptly. 

Now, as you 
members of the industry 
clined to lay back and let the majority 
earry the load for everybody. I am afraid 
that you will find that there are some of 
those in your industry as there are in 
all other industries, and I imagine you 
have got in your minds the question of 
what can be done about those members 
of your industry who want to let you 
carry their load, 

Well, as you know, payment of the 
assessment is obligatory at the end of 
thirty days after the notice, unless within 
fifteen days the member has filed a pro- 
test with the code authority or with the 
NRA stating or protesting against the 
budget or basis of assessment or some 
other good reason. 

Those protests are promptly disposed 
of one way or another by the NRA. 

If such a protest is not filed, and pay- 
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need to tell you 
own industry. 
able to gather 
time I had 
I find that 
your trade 


think I 
your 


compliance 


own 
we are 


listen to Mr. Trigga’s recital 
done, and see the 
conditions, I 


there are some 
who are in- 


know, 


ment of the assessment is not made 
wtihin thirty days, there are a number 
of things which the NRA can do. 

In the first place, I don’t suppose that 
your code authority will want to imme- 
diately resort to all of those measures. 


It will probably’ wish to explain to the 
delinquents that they are delinquent and 
to point out that payment is compul- 
sory, but if that doesn’t work, the code 
authority is in a position to make a rec- 
ommendation immediately to the National 
Recovery Administration for the removal 
of the ‘‘blue eagle’’ of those men. 

That is not the only step—there are 
others—but I want to pause a moment 
on that one. 


Power of ‘Blue Eagle’ 


A realize quite well that the “blue 
eagle’ is now not quite the bird that it 
once was, but I think that it is much 
more of a bird than many people realize. 
We in the compliance division have a 
chance to see that and every week, at 
least, we see what its claws do when 
they close down on somebody. 

In a very large percentage of cases in 
which we remove the ‘‘blue eagle,’’ the 
person from whom it is removed finds 
that is very much worth his while to get 
it back again, and to do what is neces- 
sary to get it back, and to make restitu- 
tion for his violation. 

If a man does not pay his assessment 
we will remove the “blue eagle.” We 
will do that because nonpayment of the 
assessment is a code violation, and we 
remove the ‘‘blue eagle’? when code vio- 
lations occur. 

As I say, the effectiveness of that ac- 
tion is very substantial. In many cases, 
especially where the manufacturer makes 
a product which is known to the public 
under his name, and even when it is not 
known that way, you will find that a 
great many people who because they are 
supporting the recovery program are dis- 
inclined to buy from a manufacturer who 
has been announced as in violation of the 
code. 

If the removal of the “‘blue eagle’ does 
not work, there is another step which 
can be taken. As I say, nonpayment of 
the assessment is a violation of the code. 

That makes the person who is vio- 
lating ineligible to supply goods to the 
government under government contracts. 
It not only makes him ineligible as the 
main contractor, but it makes his mate- 
rial ineligiblé’ as material for the sub- 
contractor 

A man who is 
ment, as you know, 


selling to the govern- 
must obtain from 
subcontractor a certificate that the 
materials which he is manufacturing 
have been made in compliance with the 
code, and that certificate cannot be truly 
made out if the manufacturer is delin- 
quent in his assessments. 

The penalty for violation in that way, 
by a person who is a party to government 
contracts, is that the contract may be 
cancelled and your code authority is fully 
posted on the measures to be taken when 
a situation like that is raised. 

The procedure after the code authority 
has certified to us that the member of the 
industry is delinquent, is to notify the 
government contracts branch of the com- 
pliance division that that member of the 
industry is a party to a government con- 
tract or is a bidder or a prospective bidder 
on furnishing material to somebody else 
who has a contract with the government. 
The government contract branch will take 
action from that point on, 

Your communications to the government 
on this subject should 1.ot be to the branch 
of the government that is making the 
award. It should be to your code author- 
ity which in turn will come directly to 
the government contract branch of the 
compliance division. 

Now the regulations which we have got 
concerning the assessments also provide 
that the code authority can bring civil 
suit for the amount of the assessment 
due, and that measure will be taken in 
proper steps, and our legal division is 
busy now preparing a law for such a case 
and getting the papers ready and we are 
going to bring those cases where we have 
to bring them. 

I am telling you all this with the 
thought that some of you are going to 
fail in those assessments because as 
said there are always some who want to 
leave the majority carry the burden which 
is extremely unfair, and one which I know 
that you want your code authority in the 
government to be in a position to prevent. 


each 


Code Enforcement 

That brings me to the general question 
of enforcement. You need money to run 
a code authority, but the majority of your 
industries, I am sure, are going to pay 
their assessment and the general problem 
of enforcement and compliance will be 
more important on the whole, I suppose, 
in relation to the other code provisions. 

Now we do want your own code author- 
ity to do what it can, and I know that it is 
taking its job seriously and working con- 
scientiously on the complaints coming in. 
It realizes the importance of a carefully 
prepared case. 

Mr. Trigg pointed out to you the im- 
portance of reporting violations ,when you 
know of them. If we don’t get complaints 
we don’t know that anything is wrong. 

It is very difficult for us to act on gen- 
eral rumors. I know that many members 
of industry have a certain feeling that it 
is not quite fair or right to report one 
of their competitors for a violation. The 
system doesn’t work unless you do report 
them for violations. I don’t mean that 
you should go around snooping because 
there is a certain amount of confidence 
which you men have to have in one an- 
other. But when you do find a violation, 
I say that it is mistaken chivalry to re- 
frain from calling that to the attention 
of the code authority. 

There isn’t any other way of having 
the machinery work, and the complaint is 
none the less well founded hecause you 
have been injured by the violation. You 
should not only report it but you should 
report it with full facts so that the code 
authority need lose no time in getting up 
the complaint in proper form and passing 
on it and handling it as effectively as it 
can, 

Now, in some cases, the code authority 
will not succeed. There are a few now 

which it hag not succeeded, and that 
puts squarely up to tne government the 
question of what it is going to do to back 
up the code authority in such situations. 
Is it going to let the loyal compliance 
members of industry sit there, or stand 
there, complying with the code, doing their 
best to help out the program and live up 
to the letter and spirit of their obligations 
while competitors who do not have the 
common good at heart, chisel and violate 
the code provisions and take the business 
away from loyal ones? 

Now, I assure you gentlemen, that the 
government fully realizes that situation, 
and there isn’t anything which gives more 
concern to the members of the adminis- 
tration, or the members of the compliance 
division, than to see that situation arise. 
And I can assure you that the compliance 
division is doing its honest level best, and 
more than that, and is pushing as hard 
as it can to get enforcement of the code 
provisions. 

We consult 
division, which 


own litigation 
is there in a way as an 
arm of the compliance division in the 
NRA as a whole. We are adding now 
to the number of lawyers in that division. 
We want to survey the litigation situation 
and see where litigation is needed to 
strengthen the position which we have 
now. 

I know that the government is not 
going to sit back and let the complving 
members of the industry be made suckers 
by those who are not complying. 

The compliance division is putting all 
of its efforts to fixing that situation up 
as promptly as it can, and I can assure 
you that we realize the importance of that 
situation and are back of you completely 
on that. There is nothing which we re- 
gard as more important. Perhaps there 
is nothing that we regard as equally im- 
portant, and that is certainly what the 
people there are working at now. 

We want to back up your code author- 
itv, we know your code authority wants 
to back us up. I feel sure that after the 
lapse of another year or you will 
be able to look back on these first years 
and see that in the time elapsed from 
then the situation is greatly improved 
and that the benefits which you have 
received under your code now have been 
extended by more effective enforcement 
of its provisions. Thank you very much 


Assistant Deputy Introduced 

President Trigg: Thank you, Mr. Pol- 
lak. 

I just want to 
man here, to you 


with our 


less 


introduce this young 
Modesty prevents his 
talking to you this afternoon, but his 
whole heart and soul, I can say to you, 
is back of this code and its enforcement in 
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helping this industry in 
sible for him to do it. 
This gentleman is C. E. 
the Assistant Deputy 
charge of our code, 
connection with and 
ministrator Dahlberg, 
here this afternoon but on account of a 
an oe oH ane throat that makes it 
0ssible for hi oO te é je a whis 
Son ie ene — to talk above a whis- 
Mr. Willis and Mr. Dahlberg have been 
two men in the administration with whom 
we have, for the last month or two since 
fuer have been in charge of our code, 
aa ccmieen™ closest kind of contact, de- 
I want to say for them that they are 
both men who when we go to them with 
problems of our code in our industry they 
Start to work immediately to help us 
figure out what can be done, rather than 
to do the thing that so many times hap- 
pens In our human relatjons, as you “all 
know, to turn their minds on ‘to the 
ee why it can’t be done. 
F e have got constructive coo rati 
in the administration leadership and bean. 
ing which we have had officially in the 
administration, and it is a great source 
of daily satisfaction to us that we have 
got that kind of men to work with, ; 


Now let’s talk about it. The meeting 
pow i in your hands, and anyone who 
las any suggestions to make, who wishes 
to discuss the code in general or any 
of its provisions, or any angle’ involved 
in the situation, we would be very glad 
to have them do so at this time. 


Discussion by Mr. Callahan 
es, see Callahan: I was 
pent wah your report. I have a doubt 
“abo US Nika, vue é v * 
iden. tar a Seles ia t given the 

Whue my own vusiness hus not shown 
such Increases as you generally report 
nevertheless it has had an incréase over 
a 32. But when you come here with these 
acts and these figures it removes any 
doubt that I might have had in my mind 
“= to its being very helpful in our in- 
dustry and our trade, 

What I am here to say would be largely 
Ssecondjng the motion Mr Phillips made 
some time ago—the question is put rather 
quickly- -that the success that you report 
the working out of this code and the 
regulations bringing such excellent re- 
port in coliectsuons and investments, and 
in profits is largely due to its execution 
nets in wy ashington. , 

ou have very fortunately a ole 
measure of respect and confidence ata 
trade, and I believe that more than the 
code itself, or the code authority here 
you have been responsible for these dif- 
ferent progresses that have been made 
in the different directions, I don't want 
to give you another rising vote of thanks 
but I cannot restrain the thought “that 
it is due to the leadership that you have 
siven us, and evidently working so whole- 
heartedly with the authorities here j 
Washington. : er 
fs Li Gaveled considerably more in the last 

2 years lan did in te fears 
spent two weeks in the Southiweet ands 
ing Monday. Most of my customers are 
the furniture people, and they are com- 
piaining about profits, and they are com- 
peaining about sales, and very few of 
ae have a good word to say for the 

None of them has a business in excess 
of last year, which perhaps accounts for 
my business not showing the increase 
which the rest of these good folks around 
me have experienced. i 

Then I come here and I find what we 
have been able to accomplish and it is 
markedly the other way. In fact, I came 
here expecting to complain. I know that 
the lumber people have been able to get 
prices that they never heard of before 
that their business was all cut to pieces 
and all losses for years, and that now 
they are making money. I know that the 
textile people have been doing the same 
thing. 

Now I was thinking of complaining why 
we were not able to do the same thing 
but at the same time I would have said 
that we have had abuses in our business 
that I think do not exist in these other 
trades, They have been with us longer, 
and I don’t think that there is any in- 
dustry in the United States that has such 
wild and woolly competition as we have 
in our varnish and paint business. So 
that with my complaint that I registered 
I would have qualified it with the con- 
ditions with which you had to contend. 

3ut now I find that, regardless of all of 
these conditions, of the cut-throat com- 
petition that we have had for ages, which, 
of course, brings out all of the initiative 
that we possess, brings out all of our 
energies and ingenuity to meet, which are 
commendable virtues, but we don’t have 
the profits at the end of the year that we 
would like to see .I come here and find 
that it is not necessary to make a com- 
plaint, that you have done as good as 
the lumber industry, the textile indus- 
try, and I guess any other industry. and 
I don't know how to go along to suggest 
the question suggested by the government 
official as te compliance, 

As I came in this afternoon I got a 
telegram from home, would I accept the 
chairmanship of a new NRA compliance 
and educational program—I believe they 
eall it—for the State of Kentucky. I had 
already dictated a reply declining what 
I thought would be a very onerous duty 
at this time. I am inclined to give it a 
little further consideration, if you are 
able to get up and make a report like you 
did, and I may consider it a Httle bit 
further. 

So I want to say 
pleased with the report you made, but I 
don’t think anybody else in the trade 
would have accomplished such a record 
and have been able to make such a re- 
port. 


Discussion by Mr. Walker 


R. ‘O. Walker: I do not believe that 
chivalry is the real reason why viola- 
tions are not reported I think that we 
are all afraid of our customer 

If you tell some customers 
are buying lower than the code allows 
they will acknowledge it, and say they 
know it, but it is no business of theirs. 

If in spite of that you report them, 
they blame it immediately upon you, and 
you have lost a prospective customer, if 
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100, TYPES 
Oils / 


VIsITORS TO BOOTH 14 (Archer-Daniels-Midland) 
at the Paint Industries Show, saw over one hundred 
different oils—“Special Oils” they are called, because 
each is a different formulation, created for a special 
need. The purpose of these Special Oils is to give special 
value and significance to the products in which they are 
used. Both the manufacturer and consumer reap bene- 
fits from the use of these oils—the former, in a better 
product which furnishes the elements for modern mer- 
chandising and increased profits — and the latter, in 
better results. The laboratories of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland are always ready to cooperate with you for the 
purpose of adapting the most desirable vehicles to the 
needs of your products. 


6 


TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF READY- 
MIXED HOUSE PAINTS 


651 is the newest special oil developed by Archer-Daniels-Midland. It is a formu- 

lation of 10 per cent Polymerized Tung Oil, blended with 90 per cent specially 

processed linseed oil. Its use is indicated in the manufacture of fine quality, ready- 

mixed house paints. It has numerous characteristics that add extra quality and 
worth to your finished product. 631 merits investigation! 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO 


Crushers since 1840 (94 years) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
FREDONIA, KAN. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO TOLEDO 
ST. PAUL PORTLAND, ORE. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


One Trial Is Worth 
A Thousand Words 


No matter what your experiences with 
flat wall paints may be, until you put 


“SPRUANCE QUALITY” 
SOFTONE 
FLAT WALL COATING 


to a practical test you can not possibly 
know how superior it is. 

Only a trial will convince you how great 
is its spreading capacity, how wonder- 
fully it hides, how easily it works and 
how entirely free of brush marks and 
smoothly it flows out. 

SOFTONE has the endorsement of every 
Master Painter who has ever used it. 
Together with DUACOTE Pigmented 
Wall Primer, SOFTONE produces the 
finest flat finish it is possible to obtain. 
Try it. Convince yourself of the truth 


of our claims. 


THE GILBERT SPRUANCE CO. 
Richmond and Tioga Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


VANDERBILT PRODUCTS 
For the PAINT INDUSTRY 


RAYOX 


Pure Titanium Dioxide 


SURFEX 


Special Calcium Carbonate 


DURITE No. 1301 
Pure Phenolic Varnish Resin 


PEERLESS CLAY 
Standardized High Quality 


PYRAX 


Pyrophyllite Talc 


R. T. VANDERBILT COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 


230 Park Avenue 
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not one that you have had for many 
years. 

That prompts me to ask this question: 

Does a buyer, with knowledge that he 
is purchasing goods at a price lower than 
the code allows, become liable for unfair 
practice of any kind? 

President Trigg: I will ask Mr. Pollak 
if he will answer that. : 

Mr. Pollak: A few codes have provi- 
sions which prohibit persons subject to 
those codes from soliciting violations of 
other codes. Where the code has such a 
provision, a person who violates it 1S 
guilty of unfair trade practice. Most 
codes, I am sorry to say, do not have 
such a provision, but we are working on 
that problem now, and we have heard 
from a number of sources that it is a 
very serious one, and there are some 
remedies actually in the process of being 
drafted, and I hope that it will be pos- 
sible to show some results along that 


line very soon. 


Comment by Mr. Trigg 

President Trigg: I would like to say 
in connection with that subject, the 
validity of which, Mr. Walker, we fully 
recognize and appreciate, because, to a 
large extent, it is the crux of the thing 
insofar as getting efficient evidence which 
it is necessary to have in order to stop 
i ons. 7 
me eo made some very serious rep- 
resentations on that very point, to Mr. 
Willis and to Mr. Dahlberg. or 

We have stated to them something 
which I know is not new at all, but we 
have gone on record, as far as our indus- 
try is concerned, that there is question- 
ing in the minds of many manufacturers 
as to the value of NRA and the code and 
codes. It doesn’t apply to our industry 
only, but I think it applies to all codes— 
because of the fact that so far there has 
not been that clean-cut evidence of a 
determination to enforce the codes with 
penalties and — meted out 

here that should be done. 
wit is my own belief that the most effec- 
tive way to stop these cases, such as 
Mr. Walker referred to, and as we all 
know about, or at least think we know 
about, 1s to have some genuine enforce- 
ment applied in cases distributed | geo" 
graphically throughout the country, e- 
lieving that the enforcement of such ac- 
tion will have a more salutary effect than 
spot where buyers have the least excuse, 

Now as to the specific point which Mr. 
Walker makes, we have had some dis- 
cussion with certain manufacturers who 
are especially interested in sales of the 
products of our industry to railroads. 
want to be specific in order to make the 
point with you. We have been told that 
the purchasing agents of railroads ridi- 
cule the idea of a manufacturer living 
up to the code of his industry, and, in 
elfect, the purchasing agent Says to the 
seller who says “I am living up to my 
industry’s code,” ‘“‘What is the matter 
with you; are you still wearing wooden 
shoes: why do you live up to the code? 

It seems to me that that is the one 
stop where buyers have the least excuse, 
or have every reason for not trying to 
destroy the discipline of the members of 
an industry under a code, where they 
have every reason in the world for not 
trying to drive the seller into @ position 
where he must do an illegal act by vio- 
é his code. 
“ae know that the influence and the 
power of a purchasing agent with maybe 
a twenty-five or fifty thousand gallon 
order to be placed—that that purchasing 
agent can pretty nearly break the back 
of any manufacturer if he persisted in 
making that manufacturer believe, or try 
to make him believe, that everybody else 
is violating the code and why shouldn't 

o it. 
— when we say that that is about 
the last group that ought to do it, I base 
that on the fact that the railroads them- 
selves—I think they were responsible for 
it—some years ago, because there had to 
be created the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Perhaps they didn’t cause it to be set 
up, but I think that they were bene- 
ficiaries of some of its activities, be- 
cause about the first thing that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission did was 
to order that there be no more secret 
rebates; that there be no chiselling on 
the part of freight rates as made by the 
railroads; that if they made a rate to 
one shipper between certain points on a 
certain class of goods, that they must 
make that same rate available to every- 
body else: that there must be one price 
in their industry. The government put 
itself in a position of backing the rail- 
roads and insisting that they do not cut 
prices and they do not make exceptions. 

I know from my own experience that 
prior to that time the question of special 
rates made on a carload of goods was 
probably the regular rule, and not the 
exception. 

We know that passes were handed out, 
The government said, “No more of that; 
it can’t be done.” 

Now I referred a while ago to the fact 
that there were evidences, or past exper!- 
ences and other activities, where they had 
to go through the same ground-laying, the 
same stabilization of confidence, building 
up of adherence that we are going through 
in NRA today and I had in mind par- 
ticularly this railroad situation, because 
I can remember in the early days, the 
first few years, this first order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was 
not lived up to by the railroads. 

Every shipper in the country didn’t 
instantly respect that order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and so they 
kept on insisting on getting a_ special 
rebate and secret refund and so forth 
from the railroads, and in some cases 
they continued to get it for awhile. 

gut they lived through that stage of 
education, and today I don’t think that 
there would be any shipper wno would 
be foolish enough to waste his time asking 
a railroad to give him a special rate or a 
secret rebate on a shipment where he 
had a preference over a competitor be- 
cause he would be laughed out of the 
court if he suggested such a thing. 

I am sure that nobody would be foolish 
enough to waste their time in that way. 

No shipper would ask a railroad to give 
him a pass to ride from New York to 


Chicago. 
Now, there is a class of buyers, on the 


one side, from the selling side of the 
business, and the rates that they make 
they have absolute protection on and there 
isn’t any chiselling in so far as rates are 
concerned and the government has made 
it possible and they stand absolutely back 
of it. 

On the other hand, in their buying 
activities, they are insisting that the one 
who sells to them, should do the things 
which they seem to have gotten out of 
and the things which they no longer do. 

Then there is another angle to that 
proposition, and I refer this to Mr. Pollak, 
if I am not making a correct statement. 

The railroads who are borrowing money 
today from the government, and some of 
them are, are obliged under their arrange- 
ment with the government, as borrowers 
from it, to agree that in all of their trans- 
actions they will live up to the provisions 
of the code of the industry. Is that cor- 
rect, Mr. Pollak? 

Mr. Pollak: You mean that they will 
buy only from the industry members who 
are complying? 

President Trigg: With their codes. 

Mr. Pollak: I think so, but I am not 
sure, but I would like to find out and let 
you know about it. 

President Trigg: But that is one of the 
problems, that whole subject of getting 
at all of the cases, and I submit to you, 
as I said in the first place, and I am very 
much encouraged by Mr. Pollak’s talk here 
today, and I see in it a determination on 
the part of the administration of the 
seriousness of this situation, and a deter- 
mination on their part to put their full 
support back of securing compliance and 
endorsement, and I believe that as we go 
forward in the next relatively few weeks, 
that we are going to be able to get some 
real tangible results which will serve to 
advertise to all manufacturers in the in- 
dustry more effectively than anything else 
that they themselves must quit any cheat- 
ing under the code of their industry. 

I think that that is the essential thing 
for us to do and I certainly am encour- 
aged to believe that that is going to 
happen. 

Is there some one else? 


Discussion by Mr. Zinsser 


William Zinsser: I am just as delighted 
as you are to have the NRA compliance 
division here today, because I think that 
that is probably the domain of the NRA 
with which we have created the less 
amount of experience. 

As I heard Mr. Trigg speak, and I 
want to confirm everything that every- 
body said about Mr. Trigge’s wholehearted 
co-operation I think that the question of 
shellac gave them more trouble than all 
of the rest put together. I would just like 
to say that I wonder if the compliance 
director could let me know a little further 
ramification of the very intelligent ques- 
tion asked by my friend, Mr. Walker. 

We are not concerned only with the 
purchasing agent in outside fields, I think 
that we, all of us, are NRA sellers, and 
not NRA buyers, and we have the cure 
to a great part of the disease among our- 
selves. 

We should, can, and-know how to recog- 
nize quotations that are made us below 
replacement costs in all of the raw mate- 
rials we buy. 

If we paid a little more attention to 
trying to figure whether a concern that 
was putting in a bid was honestly living 
up to the regutations; whereas, you can 
take your pencil and paper and find out 
that the other fellow is not, that the 
fellow supporting the industry, and who 
is supporting the government gets more 
recognition over the next twelve months 
than he has ifn the past. 

Now to get to my specific question— 
I was wondering whether the evidence 
has to be so very tangible to cause the 
speed of enforcement. I probably could 
supply the compliance division with names 
of a score of people who, if written to by 
the code authority, whether they are sell- 
ing the particular product I am familiar 
with, according to the replacement costs, 
could not honestly answer in any way but 
that they were not. 

In fact, Mr. Trigg has several letters 
from concerns that said that they were 
honestly living up to the costs, but said 
that it was impossible, that no ne else was, 
and that they were going to disregard the 
costs, and gave public notification that 
they were going to disregard their costs 
in their quotations. 

In other words, I would like to ask the 
compliance board if it is possible for the 
code authority to write letters to concerns 
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we know are violaters and ask them to 
answer in black and white if they are 
figuring on the replacement costs, on the 
theory that most of them could not answer 
and would not answer that they were sell- 
ing their particular product on the basis 
of those replacement costs. 

Mr. Pollak: It certainly is all right to 
write such a letter as that and I think 
that it might be very effective. 

Another way that I could suggest that 
might help you in meeting this problem 
is that you have a group of buyers or 
manufacturers who you think are not pric- 
ing on replacement cost, that you get 
them all together in a room and handie 
them altogether. Then it would not be 
possible for each one of them to pass the 
buck to the other and say, “He will comply 
with the other fellow when he complies.” 

We have used that technic ourselves in 
our administration through State direc- 
tors, in getting together all members of a 
particular industry in a particular city, 
and we find that that is often effective. 

President Trigg: I would like to ask 
Mr. Pollak a question, too. On this matter 
of prosecuting cases, interstate commerce, 
or any case, of course, would have to go 
before a Federal district court; that is 
correct, is it not? The United States court 
and not a local court. 

Mr. Pollak: Yes. 

President Trigg: Now in the case of 
intrastate, that is a transaction that takes 
place within a State, in the State of New 
York, and in the States of New York and 
Ohio, at least, they have by legislative 
action made the code of any industry ap- 
proved by the Federal administration the 
effective code in the State, so that in our 
case, for example, our code is the code of 
the State of New York, as well as a Fed- 
eral code. 

The same thing applies in the State of 
Ohio, so that we are in a position insofar 
as intrastate violation in the State of New 
York, for example, is concerned, to go 
directly into a local court in the State of 
New York, with our evidence, and the 
recovery board can be a complainant to 
prosecute the case. 

I would like to ask Mr. Pollak two 
questions. The first is: Is the adminis- 
tration doing anything with respect to get- 
ting other States of the Union to do the 
same thing that New York and Ohio have, 
namely adopted the national codes as their 
State law, and if they are doing that, is 
there any hope that that may soon be 
accomplished? 

I mean at least in the most populous 
States where there is a larger volume of 
business done. 

Mr. Pollak: We are very actively work- 
ing on that. We have got a Deputy 
Administrator for State relations, R. S. 
Beach, who spends his whole time on 
questions relating to States, and part of 
whose job is to see to it that the NRA 
laws are enacted as widely as possible as 
State laws, and he is busy on that now. 

There are now State laws in a number 
of States, in addition to Ohio and New 
York; Wisconsin has one and California 
has one, and South Carolina and quite a 
number of others. I don’t recall all of 
the States. 

But we can easily furnish that informa- 
tion to you, and I will be gald to let you 
have that, and at any time that you want 
to get intormation about it, you can get 
fully up to date information from Mr. 
Beach's office. 


Status of Shellac Cutters 


(Walter P. Yarnall raised a point about 
the refusal of one seller to accept a code 
price provision. Mr. Q. Macdonald pointed 
out some of the legal questions involved.) 

Cc. A. Campbell: Am I to believe that 
the shellac code is in violation of the law? 
They have a provision, and if you comply 
with that, you violate the paint, varnish 
and lacquer code? 

Mr. Macdonald: A cost-finding which 
is approved under a code is not a viola- 
tion. A cost-finding that is not produced 
under the provisions of a code would be 
outside of the code and therefore not 
within the protection of the code, and a 
violation of law. 

The shellac code, insofar as it sets up 
a means of finding a floor cost price, is 
of course legal in the same way that our 
own cost provisions are legal, having been 
approved by the administration under the 
code, 

Mr. Campbell: I still contend that if you 
sell shellac in accordance with the terms 
of the shellac code, you are violating the 
terms of the paint, varnish, and lacquer 
code, 
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Mr. Macdonald: That is a question 
With a diflerent angie, waich invoives 
the overlapping, possib.e overlapping of 
codes, and that particular question is be- 
fore the administration for ironing out, 
and I am_ happy to say that progress is 
being made on the overlapping problem. 


Questions by Mr. Merkin 


M. J. Merkin: I would like to ask 
Mr. Pollak, through the chair—listening 
to his Statements, how seriously they 
realize that compliance is so neces- 
Sary in our industry, and how hard we 
are working toward that compliance, and 
that also Mr. Pollak’s statement con- 
gratulating our industry and our code 
authority that so few complaints have 
been made, and so many have been settled 
by ourselves, and that so few complaints 
have reached the NRA directly—may I 
oat ee ee, those few com- 

é S in the hands v i 
betacted aan? sS of the NRA will ever 

Mr. Pollak: Well, now, I am gs 
don’t mean whether they are all, wheihar 
all ,complaints are violations, because I 
can’t tell, but I do know that NRA is 
soing to act on them and let you know 
bs inom disposition is made of them, and 
as they going to do that just as promptly 
, Now, is that an answer to you = 
“= or have TI left something unsala? 
a r. Merkin : May I again ask, through the 
chair, Mr. Pollak, what are the violations, 
what are the penalties when you do act 
on them, for the reason that these com- 
plaints, before they reach the NRA, were 
very carefully and intelligently analyzed 
9y our own code authority and its ex- 
ecutive committee, and no doubt when 
the went into the hands of the NRA they 
felt fully justified that there was an hon- 
est and legitimate violation, detrimental 
to sur industry. What will the penalty be? 
, Mr. Pollak: The law provides a viola- 
tion of the code is punishable by a fine 
of $500 and each day’s violation is a 
Separate offsense, and if any of these 
cases that you have sent in to us seem 
to be cases in which we should go to 
court—and they may very well be that— 
then we can go to court and we can ask 
fora criminal prosecution, and of course 
we don’t control the penalty, the judge 
imposes that, and that is also in the dis- 
cretion of a judge, but if the case is 
one where it seems right to go to court 
we can go to court criminally and ask 
for the maximum sentence. But the 
President himself can’t tell a judge what 
sentence is going to be best to impose, 

There is another line which we can 
take, also, instead of going to court 
criminally. We can, if it seems better, 
ask for an injunction restraining continu- 
ance of the violation. If that injunction 
1S granted, and then there is a violation 
a subsequent violation of the code pro- 
visions, then a violation of the injunction 
1S a contempt of court, and a person in 
contempt of court can be fined in an 
amount of the discretion of the judge, or 
imprisoned for a length of time in "the 
discretion of the judge, or both. 

Now this is what we do in particular 
cases: A decision is always made in con- 
junction .with the code authority. There 
is a hearing before the compliance counsel 
of the compliance division, and the code 
authority is always notified of such a 
neariae, and is Chore to state its case 
a o recommend the actio t 
thinks should be taken. — 
wr does that answer your question, 

Mr. Merkin: T accept it as an answer. 

Mr. Pollak: I am not trying to quibble 
with you, or avoid your question. I wish 
you would tell me what I haven’t said. 

Mr. Merkin: It seems to me, Mr. Pol- 
lak, and I know it is in the minds of a 
great many men, that these few viola- 
tions—and God only knows we have tried 
to give the NRA a very few—the records 
show that by the number there now, that 
during all of this period it might’ have 
been good judgment on the part of the 
compliance board of the NRA to give this 
industry the support that it really needs, 
and it would overcome all of these ques- 
tions and difficulties and grievances on 
the part of almost every one of us in this 
room if you took a specific case, where 
you were satisfied there was a violation, 
and really acted upon it, immediately. 


Now we believe, most of us do, that 
there has been sufficient time for action, 
at least with one case, and if there was 
a successful violation on the part of the 
accused, it would help to clear up a lot 
of our troubles. 

I believe that is the consensus of the 
majority in this room, if not all present, 
this afternoon. 


Answer by Mr. Pollak 


Mr. Pollak: I have heard from Mr. Wil- 
lis the details of the two cases that are 
pending in the compliance division. T am 
not personally familiar with any of the 
other cases, because they don’t come to 
my attention until later stages in the 
course of handling, but I have heard some 
details from Mr. Willis about the two 
cases, and T know that both of those 
are in the course now of being brought 
to a conclusion. 

T wouldn't try to defend the time that 
has elansed since those cases were filed 
in the NRA. T am just as down-hearted 
as the members of the industry are at our 
awful delays in some situations, and TI 
can’t offer anv excuse for them except 
the difficn'ty of handling the volume of 
work and sometimes the neonle we have 
aren't as good as we would like to have. 

There isn’t anvthine to he said about 
it excent that. but T can assure you that 
we do realize the seriousness of the mat- 
ter of cetting these cases handled promnt- 
ly, and I do know that Mr. Willis is push- 
ing these cases thnt he has. One of them 
involves a cuestion of overlannine codes 
Mavbe we shonld have found out sooner 
that the overlapring existed 

But at anv rate, there the question fs 
and we can’t dispose of that case unt! 
we have disposed of what actually is a 
real avestion as to which of these two 
codes the man comes under. and how you 
are coling to reconcile, to so've a situation 
in which two codes appear by their terms 
to apply to them. 

We have another is a 
ease where the charge ts a below 
cost, and we have had the formula that 
was given to us examined by our division 
of research and planning and submitted 
to a paint expert there, and he says that 


ease. and this 


sale 
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the formula works and meets the spect- 
fications. 

Also, I am informed by Mr. Willis, if 
Iam wrong I wish that he would correct 
me, that the evidence which the _ re- 
spondent in that case given us of his 
cost of filling the specifications sh s that 
he is not selling below cost. 

Mr. Willis: That is sub 
rect, but there are many technic: 

Mr. Pollak: Now, I don’t kno. 
those are the ones that 
in mind, Mr. Merkin, and I do 
ibout the others, but I certainl 
tell you that we are there t 
through, and I think 
the code authority wanted u 
trate on those two cases. 

We have got to a point in 
now where one of them does not s 
hold water, and no final decision ] 
made on that, but if it turns out 
of them does not we will certainly actively 
press on any f those that he code 
authority wants, and I think that we 
stand ready to sar Mr. T 
on behalf of the code authority for taking 
up and giving attention to any of 
other cases. 

I will get together 
when the meeting is over, and get myse 
posted on the status of the other case 
and we will see what we can do to ex 
pedite them also. 


nas 


cases 


eases 


if one 


request 


with Mr. Willis 


I am entirely with you on the im- 
portance of prompt action, and that isn't 
just a stage statement or a gesture for 
this meeting. I know that there is noth- 
ing more important before us now than 
prompt disposal, and in recognition of 
that importance NRA has recently estab- 
lished some elaborate control systems, and 
some more soul-searching, and has set up 
an elaborate control division in the com- 
munications division, so that every incom- 
ing letter is read in the communications 
division, and any letter of importance is 
given a control number, and the man that 
gets that letter is periodically annoyed 
by somebody in the communications divi- 
sion until he has answered it promptly, 
and if the outgoing answer doesn’t seem 
to the communications division to be an 
answer to the question, it is sent back, 
and we in the compliance division have 
similarly established a control on our- 
selves so that we can see that right in the 
compliance division we can act promptly 
on the matters that are referred to us. 

We are also periodically jogging the 
industry advisers on the matters that we 
send to them. 

We have decided that that is necessary, 
and I think that it has developed a con- 
siderable improvement in the dispatch 
with which cases are handled. 


Comment by Mr. Trigg 


President Trigg: I would like to add to 
that statement: I think Mr. Pollak is at 
a little disadvantage that we must recog- 
nize insofar as discussing details of our 
code cases are concerned, because he has 
not personally been brought into it before. 

I also want to make a statement for 
the administration, that they have been 
slow in dealing with some cases which 
has been a great disappointment to us, but 
we have realized that the job of handling 
all of the complaints which they have 
had—and as I told you earlier in the day, 
over sixty thousand complaints—it is just 
utterly out of the question to expect that 
= are going to be expeditiously dealt 
with. 

We must realize that, and we must real- 
lize another thing, and that is that there 
has been considerable change in the per- 
sonnel, a shifting around and replacement 
here and there in the administration or- 
ganization itself, and it is a necessary 
condition that always does happen when 
sO many men are involved in an under- 
taking as they are involved in the ad- 
ministration of the codes. 

Now, as to the two cases which Mr. 
Pollak has referred to, you are thinking 
of those as the two cases out of the six- 
teen. As a matter of fact, it is nine cases 
out of the sixteen, because one of those 
two cases is the case of a manufacturer 
against whom eight complaints have been 
registered with NRA, and so eight is part 
of the sixteen, so that after all, it is nine 
complaints that are being dealt with and 
not two. 

Now, as to the facts with 
certain of the complaints, here 
has happened: 

NRA, of the eight complaints against 
this manufacturer, took up some of the 
earlier complaints first—they are all com- 
plaints on article 22, selling below cost- 
and now it develops that unfortunately 
the cases which they took up all antedated 
the establishment of market replacement 
costs as published by us now and the 
establishment of the processing costs, with 
the result that we haven't got the definite 
final control or check on it, thae is the 
arithmetic of the situation that we have 
got in cases that have occurred since 
those two things were done. 

Now, then, we do have 
against this manufacturer, which as Mr. 
Willis knows have happened since those 
two provisions have gone into effect, and 
those which have happened since 
that time we have got the control on, 
and they are the ones that we expect to 
get some definite action on 

As to the one case, let’s 
for just a minute, and 
has happened. 

That is a shellac case, 
mated by the shellac people and 
who know that there are probablv 756 
eutters of shellac in the Tnited States 
Now, you fellows in the paint business 
all know that a great many of those cut- 
ters of shellac are not what we recognize 
as out and out paint or varnish manu- 
facturers, but they are in many 
jobbers who cut their own shellac, or the 
smaller merchants whose only business 
that comes under our code is the cuttings 
of shellac 

They are not the people that we are 
used to having at our meetings, and that 
Wwe are acquainted with, and they are not 
aconainted with us. 

However, our code very definitely covers 
not only varnish, which means shellac, 
but it specifically says shellac varnish is 
a product of this industry. 

So when we fond that the ble 
shellac code had approved hy 
administration some months after our 
code was approved, and we found that 
the bleached shellac manufacturers, of 
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We have had no better support 
ort, from any shellac \ 
have had from the 

lac, who also cut and 
have supported it when many of 
her ‘lusive cutters ¢ shellac we 
Know not Ssup- 
and they have wo* 1 on com- 
have given of their 
P it, some of 


as Wwe 


or believe we 


us, they 
ited amounts of 
in our code in working out 
situation 
that was 
one of the 
under the bleached shellac 
manufacturer who was 
and who was vio- 
had plenty of 


shellac 
while 


every 


prac- 


true a to 
manufacturers 
vno came 
code, we had one 
1 bleacher of 
ating our code, 
evidence of that 
Now that was in the phase of the rec- 
ognition and acceptance of our code pro- 
visions so far as the rest of the bleachers 
of the shellac in their shellac varnish 
business was concerned and their co- 
operation with us : 
Of course. from a technical standpoint, 
that man was haled down here to Wash- 
ington for a hearing before the com- 
plianee division, and the compliance divi- 
sion of NRA couldn't take judgment. 
They couldn’t act on this thing on the 
basis of what they might have liked to 
do—and I am not trying to give to them 
motives or desires—but they had to be 
bound by the legal limitations or require- 
ments of the situation, and so that case 
was held up pending a clarification of 
i which has been raised by this 


this 


one manutacturer 

\m 1 stating the facts correctly? 

Mr. Willis: Correctly 

President Trigez Now, that then 
rought us back to a consideration of 
this subject with the code authority of 
the ble ed shellac industry 
operation there has been 100 percent, and 
vou couldn't vant anything any better 
than it has been As a result of a fur- 
ther conference held in New York last 
week, I think it was, or perhaps a week 
before, the two code authorities. that is 
the code authority of the bleached st é 
group and our own code authority, came 
to an agreement 

We first came here to Washington, their 
code authority with ours, and had a dis- 
cussion of this subject with Mr. Willis 
and Mr. Dahlberg and others represented 
in the situation. Then, following that, 
we got together among ourselves, and 
the two code authorities agreed upon a 
provision, the effect of which is in sub- 
stance: That all shellac varnish manu- 
facturers, whether bleachers or not, are 
subject to all of the provisions of the 
paint code, together with the fact that 
those cutters of shellac varnish who are 
under the bleached shellac code, fourteen 
in number, shall also be subject to cer- 
tain of the provisions in the shellac code 
which do not conflict with any of the 
provisions of our code. 

Now we have jointly presented that to 
the administration as the recommenda- 
tion of the two affected code authorities, 
and that matter is in the hands of Mr 
Willis and his associates, and we are 
hoping any day for a decision in which 
we have every reason to believe—maybe 
we are colored by our own views in the 
situation—by which we have every reason 
to believe that it is going to be favor- 
able. That is the other one case in- 
volved. 


Comment by Mr. Wolf 


J. S. Wolf: I wonder if the compliance 
board realizes the feeling of many manu- 
facturers in the situation. I have talked 
to a lot of them in the last month or so, 
and I think that the feeling boils down 
to this, that it is directly up to the com- 
pliance division to get some action, and 
that the action of the compliance divi- 
sion, and prompt action, would determine 
whether the code is to continue as an ac- 
tive instrument with the industry, or 
whether it is going to continue on the 
books as the prohibition law did. 

A lot of manufacturers, most manufac- 
turers, are eager to continue working 
with the code, because they realize the 
benefits that it has done for the industry 
on the other hand, a lot of them have 
ceased to be as active in reporting com- 
plaints, in reporting violations, for the 
simple reason that there has been no 
action on these violations. Now I fully 
realize all of the difficulties involved in 
getting action, but I feel very strongly 
that unless there is some definite action 
taken by the compliance division there 
is going to be a serious breakdown, even 
if it is a temporary breakdown, in the 
feeling toward the administration of the 
code. 

Mr. Pollak I think that we do realiz« 
that, Mr. Wolf, and we are making that 

of our main objectives right now 

We are trying to get cases into court 

ind to get the United States attorneys 

go forward with them, and we are go 
forward just as quickly as we can 

with your tatement of it 

and I don’t think you have overstated ijt 

Albert K. Sheldon I rise in the 
of enlightenment with reference to the 
NRA, and not criticism, and I would like 
to have this information: 

Perhaps we will acknowledge that thé 
paint industry is a chemical industry 
and we are making varnishes that r¢ 
quire different solvents, making 
paint it requires different pigments 

Mr. wasiker put that thought in my 
mind in asking a certain question before 
and if someone is underselling, now the 
question is when overheads are different 
and sometimes costs are different, and 
formulations of different products are 
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spirit 
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different, how can you get a selling price 
of a commodity in the chemical field un- 
less it contains certain basic ingredients? 
The only answer I 
can make to that is in addition to what 
I said in my statement today. 
The whole subject of process costs— 
ind I take it that is what you are reter- 
ring to—is being very c: studied 
by an agency at the present who 
are getting the facts from a num- 
ber of ources, on which they will make 
a thorough analysis and a report. We 
it will result in further refinements 

of the proce ing cost. 
it is quite likely that it will 
t, and I have no advance information 
only my own knowledge of the situation, 
result in further 


I think it will likely 
classes of goods, and further break down 
mr ; 
la Chere 


of the cl ifications which we 

ire wenty in number at the time, 
but when that work is completed, we will 
feel that we have condi- 
tions such as you have re insofar 
is they might require any changes in the 
ing costs. Ve will be down to a 
can all accept as the 
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time, 
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hope 
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ferred to, 


proces ! 
vasis then which we 


nable processing cost. 


lowest reas 

I recognized in my paper earlier in the 
day, the fact that there might be different 
conditions in different factories, but after 
differences would not be great, 
differences are only small, 
small difference is only 
part of the cost of the 
in average is 
ll percentage 
over. 
does mean one or two 
finished cost, please 
only figuring costs, 

Ordinarily speak- 


all those 
and when those 
and then that 
applied to that 
finished product which on <% 
about 15 percent A smal 
doesn’t leave very much to 
Even though it 
cents a gallon in the 
remember that we are 
and not selling prices. 
ing on the product of the industry no 
manufacturer can continue in business 
very long if he sells his product at cost. 
It means that the amount he has to add 
is only a little bit 
W. D. Gilman I 


argue 


less. 

fee] that we are very 
fortunate in our code, and I think it is 
due very largely to the fact that we had 
a mighty good code committee, that didn’t 
make the mistake that some industries 
did, of trying to fix prices. And they gave 
the public due consideration, and as I see 
it we are not faced with some of the 
troubles that other codes are faced with. 

Now when it comes to the question of 
enforcement, whenever you have aynthing 
like prohibition, it is very profitable, and 
enforcement is going to be almost 
impossible. 

As I see our code, it is unprofitable to 
break our code It is to the interest of 
every manufacturer to adhere to the code 
and support it, and it is going to cost 
money if you don’t. 

There is nothing to advocate or 
attractive to break the code. 

Now unless you believe in Santa Claus, 
you naturally couldn't expect perfect re- 
sults in a year, but as I look over it, and 
I see the number of complaints that we 
have had, it seems to me that we should 
congratulate ourselves on our code, and 
with leadership that we have, and with 
the assurance of Mr. Pollak, it doesn’t 
seem to me a fellow could be any squarer, 
he has recognized that we need a horrible 
example, we'll say, to make people sit up 
and take notice, that our code is not just 
simply a form and hasn't any teeth. 

Now he has given us assurance, and it 
seems to me repeatedly, that he recog- 
nizes our need in that respect, and as I 
see it, we have had a record here of a 
year that certainly justifies confidence not 
in the whole NRA, but in our own code, 
and so far as I am concerned I can go 
away from this convention with a lot of 
enthusiasm for our code and the possi- 
bilities of the future. 


Thanks for NRA Representatives 


Mr. Zinsser: I move a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Pollak and Mr. Willis for their very 
serious considerations of the industry 
problem, and that we all are very much 
heartened by what they have said and we 
thank them for their co-operation in the 
future, 

Mr. Gillman I second the motion. 

President Trigg All in favor please 
say “aye,”’ contrary “no.” It is carried. 

Mr. Pollak: I know that 1 appreciate 
that and I also was entirely sincere that 
I appreciated this opportunity to be with 
you, because I realize that these exchanges 
just such as we have had today are very 
helpful, and I know they are to the com- 
pliance division, and I believe that they 
are also helpful to you. I am glad I was 
asked to be here, and I thank you for your 
frankness in discussing these problems 
with us. 


Mr. Bennett Looks Ahead 


Wallace F. Bennett: Now that we have 
come up to this point in our discussion, I 
would like to look into the next year with 
you for a minute or two 

I have come from the Wild and Woolly 
West where they talk about code matters 
just as freely as you do here, where they 
have about the same that you do 
here, and I have talked since I came with 
a number of men from the West, from the 
East, New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago, and the other points, that are 
struggling with this situation, and it seems 
that in the year that passed 


make 


ideas 


to me 


which Mr. Trigg has talked so con- 
vincingly this afternoon, we have laid the 
foundations, we have gone as fast, and 
maybe a little faster than NRA has gone 
itself, in making our organization our 
central headquarters organization, effec- 
tive in laying the foundations for code 
entorcement. 

We have al fied ourselves that it 


ible to fore this code in 


about 


Ssitua- 
where effici t evidence j readily 
below cost provision so far 
concerned is “duck 
non-payment 
soup.” Because 


surlace, 
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nad this «jue 
ments, 1 

efficient ey 


tion ol 
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idence 1s on the 


problem that see around the 
ctions of the country is the 
of enforcing the codé in the 
efficient evidence isn’t 
O easy to get. 
impressed with two things. In 
during the year passed, we 
existed solely on the volunteer or- 
ganization. We have had twenty commun- 
ity representatives, some of whom are 
practically giving up their business to 
work on this code matter. 


where the 


piace, 


We have had others who have accepted 
it as they accept any other association 
issignment. They have taken it because 
they were asked to take it, but the less 
work they do the better they like it. And 
I am wondering as I look forward whether 
this isn’t one of the things that has got 
to be solved in the year to come, just as 
NRA is talking about solving its field 
problems, 

Mr. Pollak said when he began 
the things they were tackling 
problem of enforcement in the 
I am wondering if we 
problem to solve, too. 

This morning Mr. Roh 
treasury report and told us 
to enforce this code 
vear. 

I don’t know anything about any other 
code except what I read in the news- 
papers, but it seems to me that this in- 
dustry has gotten off for 10 percent 
of what some other industries have paid, 
and I am wondering as I look ahead if 
we are not facing the necessity of spend- 
ing more money. 

We have solved the easy problem, and 
we have demonstrated that we can handle 
the fellows whose efficient evidence is on 
the surface, and I am wondering if we 
are not actually facing a problem of sub- 
stituting our unpaid, volunteer code work- 
ers, with some kind of a system that will 
make it possible for that work to be done 
efficiently without a great hardship on the 
part of any one individual, and if we are 
not solving the problem of having to pay 
for that. 

Now we may pay for it through the 
national association, and we may pay for 
it through the local territories, but it 
seems to me as we talk about code en- 
forcement we can’t overlook those two 
things. 

We have got to move through the next 
step, having set up our central organiz: 
tion, and having proved to ourselves that 
it will work, we have got to move through 
the next step of setting up some kind of 
a coordinating organization in the field 
and we have got to make up our mind 
we are going to pay for it. 


one of 
was the 
field, and 
haven't got that 


gave us his 
what it cost 
during the past 


Trigg: Does else 


something? 


President 
want to say 
If there are no other comments, I 
want to express very great satisfaction 
with the discussions we have had here 
today. I have been anxious about this 
kind of meeting this afternoon because 
nobody is more conscious of the seri- 
ousness of this situation, and its im- 
portance because we have now a means 
of correcting situations in our indus- 
tries which we have never had be- 
fore. I am anxious for the industry’s 
sake that we should rise to the great- 
est possible extent to this opportunity. 
Iam going to close the meeting now, 
if there is no more discussion. I want 
to close with this one thought—that 
if each one of us, as we go home from 
this convention will carry with us a rec- 
ollection of the spirit evidenced by the 
discussions here today, if we will think 
of the code of the industry in its broad 
phases, and not be too much perturbed 
over some little incident that happens, 
maybe now and then, under some one 
provision of the code, we will think of 
it in its ultimate benefit to the code, 
and to the industry. If we will preach 
to our fellow manufacturers, as we 
come in contact with them, the value 
of the code, of adherence to it, sup- 
port of it, I think that we will do more 
to help the whole situation, than any- 
thing that could possibly happen. 
Our industry and the 
make this code what we 
make out of it. It is in our 
do it so long as we get, and 
to get, the kind of support which 
promised to us through Mr. 
administration. 
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session was adjourned at 5:30 


Thursday, November 1 
Third Session—Thursday Forenoon 
Industrial Sales Conference 


distinct 


{The third session of the conventio1 
was the conference on industrial sales 
It was convened by President Trigg at 
10 a.m., November 1.] 
Trige:—Gentlemen, if you 
will be good enough to come to order, 
we will start this 

Mr. Kennedy has asked me to open 
this session by saving a few words to 
vou which I am glad to do. 

I am glad to welcome this morning 
this first annual meeting of the manu- 
facturers of industrial finishes 


President 


session going. 


as a 


eparate ind 
industry. 

been keeping 
the work of this 
group during the past year, being in- 
terested, as we naturally are, tre 
mendously interested, in the success of 
the separate deliberations, on the 
hand industrial sales, and on the other 
hand trade sales. 

You all know, I think, that the trade 
sales group is making a very satisfac- 
tory in the development of 


I naturally have 
touch with 


close 


one 


progress 
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its programs and in the consideration I 
of its problems, and your own group that we have now reached a_ point 
is, as I see it, also making very real where we are practically ready to make 
progress. 1 decision, and hope within the next 
I know that this has not been the defi- week or ten days that we may be 
nite results accomplished from every- to announce to you that we have se 
thing that all of us had in our minds such a man that is actually on 
with respect to industrial sales prob- the job, putting all of hi time into 
lems, but when we realize that this this job of co-ordinating, pullin t 
again was a new undertaking, when we gether and improvin the « 
realize that there was almost a complete of the industrial sales finishe 
ibsence of co-operation in the past be- our busine 
tween manufacturers of industrial fin- I sat a meeting last night of one 
ishes, while there had been plenty of of the groups, Where the chairman, in 
co-operation between trade sales man- my opinion, handled it in a very sat 
ufacturers when we realize the ab- isfactory way, and in the manner it 
sence ot it on he industrial side, was presented to that meeting it seems 
probably we can, in making a mental to me that it is a thought that we all 
inventory of what has happened during ought to have 
the year, recognize that a foundation f this business. 
has been laid, and that it was more 
important that the foundation should 
be well laid, a firm foundation, in or- lem, our part of the industrial finish- 
der that the building of the super- ers’ business, and let us list up all of 
structure on that in the years to come the difficulties that we have Now, 
will in turn represent a permanent every one of us feels that we have 
set-up. problems in this, that and the othe 
Krom the standpoint of the associa- thing, and let us put down those prob- 
tion and its officers, I want to express lems and, having gotten them 
our very great appreciation to the listed, the problems that we feel that 
chairman of your central committee, we can deal with in a collective man- 
Mr, Esposito, and then succeeded as ner better than individually, having 
he was by Mr. Kennedy, and to express them down on a piece of paper, we are 
appreciation to the members of your able to check them up one at a time 
steering committees, and members of and see what we can do by way of 
the other committees, and to all of you solving those problems.” 


men for the interest and thought and . 7 
time and effort you have put into this And I think, gentlemen, if we all 
proposition. thought of it that Way, of first finding 

With the foundation now laid, with out, in our own minds, and expressing 
the stage set for you to go ahead. to our groups the things that we be- 
building constructively, also. being lieve ought to be done, and if the 
careful to conform to legal require- group believes that those propositions 
ments, not going overboard in a way are ones justifying our considerations, 
that might embarrass you later on, we then you have something specific to 
can see where you have got an op- work on. 
portunity to be of distinct benefit to I think, as and when you get a man 
your own individual business and to working on this job exclusively, on 
the industry as a whole. industrial finishes, you want to be in 

: a position to tell him what your prob- 
Field Man Proposed Seine are, to give him your ideas a to 
how those problems ought to be solved 
and then, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, let him go to work on the job 
industry, of going out into the field, meeting 
a man to work with you, a full-time with groups of manufacturers all over 
man, paid by the association, who the country and _= discussing 
would devote his entire time and effort problems with them to the end 
to the daily handling of the problems eventually one by one we hope that 
of the industrial sales business. we may clean up the problems that 

The necessity for that became ap- are difficult ones for us to handle indi- 
parent some time ago, and three or vidually. 
four months ago, at the request of At 
some of us, the budget and finance 
committee of the association made an 
appropriation for the purpose of en- 
gaging the services of such a man. 

Since that time, Mr. Kennedy and 
the members of the steering committee 
and some of the rest of us have been 
looking around for a man that would 
fill that bill. We have made a good 
many inquiries from manufacturers in 
the industry. 

We have had many applications and 
we have not up to the present time, : 
however, been able to find somebody Mr. Chairman, you asked me to say 
who would exactly fill the bill, and in a few words. I have done so and now 
saying that we recognize, too, that it 1 should say the meeting is in your 
is entirely possible that the first man hands. 
we do engage for that work, even 
though his qualifications and every- 
thing seem to justify engaging 
him, may be a mistake; we don't know. 

You know how it is in hiring men; Chairman Kennedy: I may be a little 
sometimes you're fooled on them. I hoarse this morning, so I] think that I will 
am mentioning it now because I want use the microphone 
you to know, first, that the association I hope that everybody hasn't parked 
is back of your having such a man, any guns outside because we have got a 
the association has provided or made real fighting, aggressive group. i was 


‘ : ‘ ; : very glad to see the spirit that was ex- 
available for it, they are how available hibited at the meeting held last night, and 
for it, and we have been trying to find also at the wood finishing group meeting 
the man which I had the honor and pleasure to 


believe it is proper for me to say 


able 


cured 


onal 


back of our considera- 


tions oO Namely, he said 
this: 


“Let us look at our particular prob- 


once 


There is one thing that I want to 
particularly refer to, and that is the 
subject of giving your set-up, the in- 
dustrial finishes side of the 


those 
that 


least we can clean up some of 
them. I am not standing here to say 
to you that I think the millennium has 
arrived and all we need to do is to 
say what our problems are and they 
are going to be solved. On the con- 
trary, it is going to take some time 
but with patience, and with conviction 
and confidence in ourselves and our 
associates, we can go a long way for- 
ward in settling many of the difficult 
problems that we certainly can’t solve 
individually, 


(Paul S. Kennedy assumed the chair.) 
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conduct and I am sure that we are 
to get some very tangible results 


Now, when Mr. T talked me into 
taking this job, seling point was that 
this was blazing : w trail, and from my 
experience ovet he t year, he had the 
hor or h t becau it has been 


goings 


Trigg 
fessional, hos} 
being adopted in i and 
manner, 

In outlining iting on thi 
industrial setup, \ laturally have te 
employ quite a_ bit f repetition, and I 
hope I will be for ve for that, in the 
hope that it will driv ome more firmly 
the setup and tl pose for which 
Wwe are organized al striving 


I am ire 


useful 


As you know, t 
national industrial sal 
held their first 
April. 

Naturally it would not be convenient for 
them to function at all time conveniently 
and for that reason a steering committee, 
which is composed of Mr. Esposito, Mr. 
Waltberg, Mr. Horn, Mr. Lackey, Mr 
Longworth, Mr. Patton was set up. That 
committee has been particularly active 
during the past year. The work that they 
have done has really been remarkable 
when you consider the time that they have 
had to take away from their regular 
duties, and I wish at this time to give 
mv sincere thanks to them for the mag- 
nificent co-operation which they have 
extended 

Some of the results of their work are 
already tangible. The results will be very 
much more in evidence during this coming 
: For instance, dealing with raw ma- 
teri manufacturers or other rather un- 
usual problems which require dealing with 
outsiders, such as, for example, city or 
government officials, we have what we call 
the outside relations committee, which 1s 
comprised of Mr. Lackey, Mr. Esposito, 
and Mr. Horn, 

They have been called in on some rather 
ticklish problems during this year, and 
have handled them very nicely and satis- 
factory. 


committee 


ng in Chicag 


Lay-Out for Procedure 

In particular we have built up a very 
desirable relation with raw material man- 
ufacturers which benefits the association 
directly, and in a very bad circumstance 
of specifications when we were able 
through their efforts to remove what 
promised to be a very fundamental evil, 
ind which will probably be commented 
m a little later. 

Now after that come the heads of the 
subcommittees who make up the product 
value committee which function to directly 
steer the specialized efforts of various 
manufacturers, 

For instance, the wood group, who are 
interested in stain, filler and the finishes, 
varnish, lacquer, and so forth, which go 
on wood That group is headed by Mr. 
Longworth, and their idea is to confine 
exclusively and intimately their interest 
to the problems associated with that 
industry. 

Then we have the metal division headed 
by Mr. Andrew and they have many prob- 
lems which are peculiar to certain manu- 
facturers, and who do not have a particu- 
lar interest in other lines. And then we 
have the marine and industrial paint 
division, headed by Mr. Betty, and finally 
we have the railroad group which is 
headed by Mr. Sullivan 
four gentlemen, together with 
Charlie Cook, who is a member at large, 
make up the product value committee, and 
the product value committee, while prob- 
ably misnamed, has a very definite func- 
tion Its name may be changed, but it 
really is a steering committee on happen- 
ings and on actual transctions in the 
industry 

Now, theoreticlly, I do’t think we could 
have a more ideal setup. Time and cir- 
cumstances may demonstrate that it can 
be improved on, and when those things 
make themselves evident, we will attempt 
to make such improvements, but for the 
present, I think that it gives a very em- 
bracing setup, and at the same time, 
quite narrows down the very important 
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branches of the 


industry, into groups 
where those directly interested can secure 
in intimate ontact that has never been 
possible before. 


Method of Functioning 
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national indus- 
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position to 
promote activities in local sub- 
divisions where the manufacturer is in a 
particular line, or in a particular loc ality, 
can very readily get together and become 
very much better acquainted. 

And the third step in the whol program 
IS tor everybody insofar as _ he 
enter actively into acquittance, 1 
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a I think that the possibilities 
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I think this is one of the 
problems that all of 
uon with industrial 
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Tie-up With Production Clubs 


Another very important subject, on 
Which there will be a paper, is how the 
production clubs can tie into the indus- 
trial end. 

Personally, I feel there is an opportu- 
nity for a very intimate connection in 
this respect, 

These men who are working in the 
plants and dealing with the manufac- 
turer, and when you say that, no matter 
whether it is directly or indirectly, they 
are dealing very much with sales, and 
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sales is what in the final analysis con- 
cerns us most. 

I think that if something can be devel- 
oped so that they can tie in better with 
us, particularly from the standpoint of 
service, it will be highly desirable and 
constructive as well. 

I think that we ought to talk about 
the specification evil, and when we talk 
about specification evil in connection 
with industrial sales, it is a very serious 
proposition, 

I think we should discourage specifi- 
cations every place that we can. I think 
that for certain classes of products there 
should be approved lists, rather than 
thrown wide open, and in that connec- 
tion I have in mind an actual happening 
which was discussed at the national in- 
dustrial sales committee meeting back in 
Chicago last April, where a certain gov- 
ernment department put out specifica- 
tions for finishing vehicles, which is ad- 
mittedly a specialized proposition. 

They had an approved list prior to this 
time, but I suppose, through political 
mechanism or what not, it was thrown 
wide open. That bid was given, and even 
today that material has not been sup- 
plied—yet those bids were opened last 
March—for the simple reason that the 
person that got it cannot make the goods. 

In New York city a similar incident 
occurred, and this is where our outside 
relations committee functions very beau- 
tifully. In New York city I have a speci- 
fication for the finishing of their ve- 
hicles. It was very clear what the intent 
of those specifications were, although 
they used our old friend, synthetic 
enamel, in it. 

Now, what happened was that synthetic 
enamel was determined by the successful 
bidder, I believe, to be “ester gum.’’ 
Technically, he was right; morally and 
every other way, it was not according 
to the intent, but he got the order. For- 
tunately, in New York city they did not 
put it on their vehicles, and through 
the outside relations committee they 
changed it to a specification which will 
insure them the proper material. 

I mention it, that is these two cases, 
merely to give you a picture of that 
very serious situation. 

Now, as far as our job, as industrial 
sales people or supplies is concerned, our 
fundamental job is to supply a legitimate 
product to the consumer at a legitimate 
profit, and, furthermore, protect our- 
selves from ill-advised competition from 
within and from without the industry. 


Four Points of Service 


Summing up industrial sales, I think 
we can boil it down to four points. 

First. the dignity and identity of a 
product; second, the high ability of a 
product: third, acceptance of a product; 
and fourth, the service of a product. 

Now as to the dignity of a product, if 
we inform or talk too loosely with our 
customers about the product we are selling, 
we strip every bit of dignity and identity 
away from that product in the exact degree 
to which we talk about its composition. 
The serious part of this is that it is 
striking right at your selling price, be- 
cause when you finally have your custom- 
er so that he is well enough acquainted 
with the composition of your product, 
the next step is that he starts to tell you 
what you shall sell it at. 

He does the fixing for you, and unfor- 
tunately he doesn’t know how to figure 
overhead, and selling costs and so forth, 
but nevertheless if you do not try and 
sell it as a finishing product, rather than 
with a lot of description and intimate in- 
formation outside of physical perform- 
ance information, that is a step decidedly 
in the wrong direction 

Now as to liability of product, take for 
example an automobile, before we got 
the clause into our code of no guarantees 
certain automobile firms demanded guar- 
antees for finishing materials on the auto- 
mobile. 

The lowest you could figure the finish- 
ing of a car would be $50 and about the 
highest you could figure of actual net 
profit on the lacquer that the manufac- 
turer would sell, would be 50 cents So 
what you are doing is shooting one hun- 
dred to one, which is just crazy. Liability 
of product, just squeeze yours down to the 
last nickel, sell it, and then take a hun- 
dred to one shot that you would make 
good. 

I use that as an example, it is rather 
extreme, but in a relative degree it ap- 
plies to everything. So your product is 
worthy of a rise in accordance with the 
liability which it has to stand; because, 
regardless of guarantees, if you do sup- 
plv through accident or otherwise material 
which Is distinctly defective, I think it 
would be the general custom to make 
good on a thing like that. 

Therefore you should have some pro- 
tection and some assurance on it. 


Now, on acceptance of product, which 
T think {is the most important of all, and 
which embraces the specification evil, this 
minimum price, and all of those factors 
{is this: I will challenge anybody to tell 
me a consumer who will not pay a legiti- 
mate price to finish his article. or articles, 
provided the competition is within a rea- 
sonable and limited range. 

Now, all of us can go through the mo- 
tions of figuring cost accounting, In figures 
and what not, but when it all boils down, 
there isn’t such a terrible difference in 
our raw material, and In our manufac- 
turing, and fn our sales costs. 

Tf there is a difference it would prob- 
ahly he more In the sales cost than any- 
thing else hvt generally sneaking, from 

e factory end, the material and manu- 
facturing cost would be comparable. 


Against the Sharpshooter 


Therefore, there is no fundamental 
reason for products of a certain type not 
being within a reasonahle competitive 
range. What I am striking at now is 
the fellow that goes out to sharpshoot, 
who has his overhead covered, and he 
sees an opportunity to chisel into some- 
thing, and he goes out and makes cuts of 
5M cents or a dollar a gallon, which are 
not extreme, or which are not too ex- 
treme. Fifty cents is not at all an un- 
usual cut in uninformed circles, and that 
is one of the things that needs the greatest 
study with us. 

We try to keep materials within a 
rensonable competitive range for the 
simple reason that our basic costs are 


within the same reasonable competitive 
range, and we want to use reason in 
that, because every time We take money 
like that off a price, we take it right out 
of the industry. 

We take it out of everybody's pocket 
who supplies that particular field. 

Finally the services of product, another 
reason for keeping up prices within a 
reasonable range. I am not talking about 
price-fixing, I am simply talking about 
an honest price for an honest product is 
the scientific department. Particularly 
with synthetic resins which are producing 
very much more durable products than 
were possible a few years ago, and ap- 
parently that progress is advancing, and 
durability and life are improving on units 
such as railroad cars, or automobiles, or 
vehicles where the repainting time is very 
important, 

In other words, if you increase the life 
of the finish 33 percent, we will say, you 
cut one-third of your replacement business 
off. So why not get a decent price for 
giving that improvement? Certainly why 
should you cut prices to give an improved 
product, cutting them down to what is not 
an equitable figure? 

I thank you very much for your in- 
dulgence, and I won’t take any more time 
because we want to get into the papers, 
and I hope all of you will enter into the 
discussions, 

First we will hear from Al Wittenburg, 
secretary of the Synthetic Resin Manu- 
facturers’ Association, on the ‘“Nomencla- 
ture of Synthetic Resins as Seen by the 
Resin Manufacturers,” 

President Trigg: I think we all want to 
let Mr. Kennedy know that we appreciate 
his talk by giving him a distinctive “en- 
core” for it. 


Nomenclature of Synthetic 
Resins 


A. J. Wittenburg: Before reading our 
paper let me explain to you the reason 
for it. Last January Mr. Trigg held a 
meeting with the resin manufacturers and 
requested them to get together in order 
to bring about closer cooperation with 
your association. A committee from your 
association was appointed; one was from 
our group. 

These committees met several times, at- 
tempting to iron out disappointments con- 
cerning membership in your organization 
and to make plans that would be of 
assistance to you in clarifying as much 
as possible the nomenclature of synthetic 
resins. The problem was considerably 
more difficult than might appear on the 
surface but the job was tackled by the 
chairman of our committee on tests and 
standards, John McE. Sanderson, who I 
believe has written an excellent paper. 

It is with pleasure that I can tell you 
that these committees have functioned 
efficiently and successfully having accom- 
plished all their objectives— 

1. Membership of our members under 
class b in your association. 

2. The full cooperation of the synthetic 
resin manufacturers with the paint, var- 
nish, and lacquer manufacturers in not 
encouraging consumers of protective coat- 
ing to enter into manutfacturing of these 
products. 

3. In one case at least calling atten- 
tion of a large municipality to a very 
loosely drawn specification in which only 
the words, “synthetic enamel,” described 
the product required. 

4. Finally, the presentation of this 
paper. 

It is hoped that these committees will 
function further and continue to be suc- 
cessful and be assured of the cooperation 
of our association wherever possibile. I 
will now read you our paper “Simplified 
Synthetics.” 

(Mr. Wittenburg then read the fol- 
lowing paper prepared by John McE. San- 
derson),: 


Manfuacturers’ Views 


The economic justification for any of 
your paint products, as for any other 
article of commerce, is for it to fill some 
need to better advantage than is done by 
other materials which may be available. 
Your customer has certain requirements 
in mind which your paint product must 
meet. He may want protection from water, 
weather, or abrasion. He may need color 
and gloss to enhance the appearance of 
some object. More likely he requires some 
combination of these and other charac- 
teristics. 

You men of long experience in the paint 
industry know only too well that no one 
paint product will meet all requirements, 
that in fact the paint which is the best 
for one purpose may be the very worst 
for another. You would not dream, for in- 
stance, of recommending your best house 
paint for use on a table top, or a fine 
piano rubbing varnish for a boat deck 
Your customer, necessarily lacking your 
detailed information, leans largely on your 
judgment. His knowledge of paint com- 
position is limited, and is apt to be out- 
of-date and incorrect. He may even call 
for “pure white lead paint” or “pure 
kauri varnish” because his grandfather 
got good results with them or because he 
has been misled bv less suitable products. 
Even the industrial or government con- 
sumer who insists on buying on specified 
composition frequently does so through a 
mistaken notion that this procedure will 
protect him against the purchase of in- 
ferior material. 

You paint men are, of course, well 
iware that such specifications based on 
definite formulas are utterly inadequate 

ince they cannot possibly take into con- 
sideration all the factors necessary to in- 
sure satisfactory quality for a given pur- 
pose. Furthermore, such attempts at stan- 
dardization remove much of the incentive 
for individual initiative and research by 
which each of you strives to keep his 
place in a highly competitive field, and 
by discouraging such research. tends to 
retard progress, On the other hand, 
when paints are graded on performance 
vou have the opportunity to impress your 
trademark on the public consciousness as 
a synonym of quality. 

In the formulation of your products you 
use some materials which have been avail- 
able for so long that their advantages and 
limitations are a matter of common 
knowledge to everyone in the industry. 




















From a variety of oils you pick one for 
paint, another perhaps for varnish, and 
still another for lacyuer, without even 
being conscious of a possibility of con- 
fusion in their uses. You are equally 
familiar with the proper uses of various 
pigments. In varnish making you have 
spent generations learning how to manip- 
ulate the natural resins, os, and thin- 
ners And then with apparent sudden- 
ness you found a host of new and un- 
familiar materials available to you. They 
include colors, pigments, oils, resins, and 
solvents in wide variety, with each new 
development encouraging your customer 


to anticipate and demand 
attainable characteristics in 
ucts. It is a small wonder 
confusion grew up not only in the minds 
of customers but among paint manufac- 
turers as well in regard to many of these 
new materials. 
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Problem of Synthetics 


Among the most interesting of 
newer materials which have been made 
available for your use within the past 
few years are a large number of resins. 
To distinguish them from the natural 
varieties previously known it has become 
common practice to lump them under a 
sing'e group Classification as “synthetic 
resins.” This was bad enough since it 
was used to cover a variety of materials 
utterly different from each other. It lost 
all meaning when extended by salesmen 
and consumers to cover so-called ‘“‘syn- 
thetic finishes’ which in some cases con- 
tained no synthetic resin whatever, or 
when used in specifications so loosely 
drawn as to permit the use of anything 
from limed resin to the highest type 
phenol or alkyd resin. 

We resin manufacturers are anxious to 
assist you so far as lies within our power 
to clear up this unnecessary confusion in 
the minds of your customer. We want to 
place in your hands full and complete in- 
formation as to the type and character- 
istics of each of our products since with 
this available you are in a position to use 
each of them to best advantage in the 
formulation of your finishes to specific 
performance requirements. Each of us 
maintains a laboratory staff devoted to 
the improvement of our individual prod- 
ucts. Our work on the formulation of 
coating compositions is deliberately lim- 
ited to that which is necessary to properly 
evaluate the working characteristics of 
our products and to meet your demands 
for guidance in their application. In the 
final analysis the value of our resins to 
you, like that of any other ingredient of 
your paints, depends on your own individ- 
ual skill and initiatjve in compounding 
them into your finished product. This you 
ean of course do to best advantage if you 
are thoroughly familiar with the charac- 
teristics of each resin which you use. 

Now, just as a starter let us take this 
term, “synthetic resin,’ and see what it 
really means. What is a resin anyhow? 
We all have a general understanding of 
the term, but it is rather difficult to draw 
up an exact definition. We may say that 
a resin is a complex mixture of organic 
compounds of relatively high molecular 
weight, so easiJy and completely soluble 


the 


in each other that they cannot readily 
be separated, and having a tendency to 
soften over a wide temperature range 


without the sharp melting point charac- 
teristic of pure chemical compounds. Some 
resins are friable solids, some plastic, and 
some liquid at ordinary room temperature 
\ll of them, howeverfi when sufficiently 
chilled, break with a glasslike fracture. 
Such a description does not exclude rub- 
ber, asphalt, bodied oils, and the cellulose 
ethers and esters. Perhaps those are also 
resins although we do not ordinarily con- 
sider them so. 

Synthesis means to put things together 


to form a new compound. We can start 
with a natural resin and combine some- 
thing with it chemically to change its 
characteristics in some definite respect. 


We can start from non-resinous raw ma- 
terials and cause them to react to form 
a new resin. Or we may manufacture 
modified resins by a combination fo these 
two methods. In these three ways resins 
of a tremendous number of different types 
ean be produced. But of these a half- 
dozen groups have as yet demonstrated 
real utility and thereby attained wide- 
spread commercial use. We will there- 
fore limit our survey to these types. 


Ester Gum 


This is the oldest among the synthetic 
resins from the standpoint of volume 
used by your industry. As you know it is 
produced by the chemical combination 
of resin with glycerin. By the use of 
proper equipment and control in the 
course of manufacture it can be varied 
in such characteristics as color, hard- 
ness, acidity and solubility. Hence you 
should exercise care to select the grade 
which meets your specific requirements 


rather than considering all ester gums 
alike 

Ester gum is used in varnish as an 
improvement over raw or limed resin 
for water resistance, outdoor durability, 
and freedom from livering with basic 
pigments .The usual requirements are 


low acidity, good hardness, minimum dis- 
coloration on heating, and complete solu- 





bilitv in oils, turpentine, and mineral 
spirits. High-acid grades are in occa- 
sional demand because of improved 
solvent action on polymerized oils and 


resins In lacquer it is used 
the least costly and most 
easily handled resin which is freely com- 
patible with nitrocellulose and most of 
the other ordinary lacauer ingredients 
For this purpose the usual demand is for 
low acidity. pale color. and ready solu- 
hilitv in the usual solvent and diluent 
mixtures, 


certain 
extensively as 


Phenol 


Investigations started manv years 
directed toward the development of new 
resins for use in varnish, resulted in the 
discovery that ordinary phenol and cer- 
tain cresols would react with formalde- 
hyde to form resinous products These 
early products proved, however, to he 
more suitable for molding, impregnating, 
and insulating compounds, so that inter- 
est In them was diverted temporarily in 
these other fields. About fifteen years 
azo it was found that such phenol 
resinods could ‘> chemically combined 
with resin to maintain sufficient solubility 
for use in varn':h And still more re- 
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cently oil-soluble phenol resins have been 


produced without the use of resin com- 
pounds. We can, therefore, in describing 
the commercial phenol resins which you 
use, start by dividing them into four dis- 
tinct groups, namely: 

(1) Phenol resins modified with nat- 
ura! resins, 

(2) Phenol resins modified with oils 

(3) Straight phenol resins, heat re- 
active. 

(4) Straight phenol resins, perma- 
nently fusible 

In addition to these there are the com- 
bination phenol alkyd types which we 
will touch on later. The term “phenol” 


is here used in its generic sense and, in 


John McE. Sanderson 


fact, a wide range of phenolic bodies are 


actually used to produce different char- 
acteristics. In general, the _  phenol- 
formaldehyde condensates used in these 


four-subdivisions have very definite and 
important chemical and physical differ- 
ences, so that the so-called modified 
phenol formaldehyde resins are not 
normally mere dilutions in oil or ester 
gum of the unmodified phenol resins. By 
and large, the raw materials employed in 
the four types are different as are the 
final products and their functions in var- 
nish manufacture. The commercial 
varieties of phenol resins are familiar to 
you under such trade-names as “Am- 
berol,” “Akeo,” “Bakelite,” ‘‘Beckacite,” 
“Durez,” “Phenac,” and “Rauzene.” 


Resin- Modified Phenol Resins 


The resins in this group consist of com- 


pounds of phenols and aldehydes dis- 
persed at the time of manufacture in 
esterified resin. They can of course be 
grouped only rather loosely for con- 
venience in description since they neces- 


sarily differ in accordance with each resin 
manufacturer's individual ideas on ma- 
terials, equipment, and method of 
processing. 

In view of the number or phenols and 
aldehydes which are available and the 
possibilities of condensing and dispersing 
them by different methods and in dif- 
ferent proportions you can readily ap- 
preciate the variety of these resins 
which might be made You will find, 


however, that each of the manufacturers 


of this type of resin has been able to 
meet your needs with a relatively few 
grades differing from each other in such 





features as color, hardness, solubility and 
acidity. 

One of the first and largest uses of 
these modified phenol resins is in quick 
drying water and weather resistant var- 
nishes and enamels of the so-called ‘four 
hour” type which have to a large extent 
superseded for household use both brush- 
ing lacquer and the older types of slow 
drying finishes They are exten- 
sively used in modern fast schedule furni- 
ture varnishes. In addition they have of 
course found uses in a wide variety of 
your industrial and other products As 
a group they are a close second to ester 








also 


gum in total volume used by your in- 
dustry. 
Oil-Modified Phenol Resins 
The resins in this class are phenol- 


formaldehyde condensations modified with 
fatty oils so as to make them suitable for 
varnish purposes, These resins are either 
viscous liquids or are offered in solution 
They are generally heat-reactive, so-called 
hecause they become insoluble and _ in- 
fusible on heating, instead of melting 
This heat-reactivity may be utilized dur- 
ine the further cooking with oils in var- 
nishes, or it may be taken advantage of 
in baking coatings, 

For this reason the heat-reactive oll 
modified resins are used in water resistant 
baking undercoats and enamels. These 
oil modified resins are also frequently used 
in lacquers. In this class of oil modified 
resins is also found the five-minute air 
drying type used as primers and surfacers 
under lacquer. 


Straight Phenol Resins, Heat Reactive 


he 
he 


The resins in this group consist of ] 









nol compounds which have been rendered 
oil-soluble and suitable for your use in 
varnish making without dispersion § in 
ester gum or oil, and which are hardened 
by heat instead of remaining permanently 
fusible. Therefore when used in varnish 
they must not be overheated before be- 
ing thoroughly dissolved in oils or other 
resins ese resins may be used in bak- 
ing goods to take advantage of their dry- 
ing by heat-polmerization rather than by 
oxidation alone They are also used to 
fortify ester gum and other soluble resins 
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These straight phenol resins are classed 
separately from the modified phenol types 


since they differ from them in composi- 
tion and impart different characteristics 
to the products in which they are used. 
As in the other family groups which we 


are differences in the 
ch should be borne 
one best adapted 


describing there 
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individual 
in mind in 





to any particular use. 
Straight Phenol Resins, Permanently 
Fusible 
The permanently fusible (non-heat-re- 
active) types of straight phenol resins 


have found their greatest usefulness when 
cooked into varnish with drying oils. 
When properly formulated such varnishes 
are quick drying resistant to water, al- 
kali and abrasion and have good elasticity 
and durability. They can of course be 
used in either clear or pigmented form. 
Although only a few years old, these res- 
ins have become sufficiently familiar to 
you so you have found many of your 
paint products in which they may be used 
to advantage. 


One of their recent developments has 
been in the field of fortifying linseed oil 
house paints to gain quicker drying and 


better film integrity. The moisture proof- 
ness and chemical resistance of these 
resins has made them particularly useful 
in the field of metal primers and protec- 


tive paints. Certain of these unmodified 
phenolics may also be used in cellulose 
acetate and nitrate lacquers where in- 


creased water proofness and resistance to 
fatty oils and dilute alkalies is required. 
Other resins in this general class are non- 
oxidizing, permanently flexible types suit- 
able for plasticizing films. 


Paracourmarone-Indene Resins 


Coumarone and indene are chemical 
compounds present in coaltar light oil dis- 
tillates. By polymerization under proper 
conditions, resins are produced from 
them which have been found well adapted 
for use in paint, varnish and allied prod- 
ucts. These resins are sold under the 
the trade-names “Neville Resin” and 
*Nevindene.” 

These resins are neutral, resistant to 
alkali, dilute acid, brine, ete., and find 
their main use in coatings designed to re- 
sist destructive conditions. They are ex- 
tensively used in aluminum vehicles and 
bronzing liquids, pipe coatings, traffi 
paints and concrete finishes, and to mod- 


fy other resins, both natural and syn- 
thetic 

They are not soluole in alcohol, but are 
readily dissolved in petroleum and coal- 
tar naphthas, and ester solvents, so that 


find application as cold-cut solutions 











they 
and in lacquers as well as in cooked var- 
nishes. 

Resins of this type are available in 
varying melting points ranging from 10 
© to 160° C to meet different industrial 
requir ents. 

Alkyd Resins 

The name, “Alkyd” covers in a broad 
Way the resins made from  polybasic 
wids or anhydrides (such as phtha 
ialeic, or succinic) and polyhydric alco- 
ols (such as glycerol, glucol, etc.) com- 
yined mdetr different conditions and 
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usually modified in 
with fatty or resin acids. 
marketed under trademark 
“Glyptal,” ‘‘Rezyl,’’ ‘Beckosol,”’ 
plex,” ‘“Esterol,” ‘Teglac,” and some 
grades of amberol and rauzene. Since 
resins of wide variety are included under 
each of these names we will commence 
our description of them by dividing them 
into four mail classifications, according to 
composition, as follows :— 

a. Alkyd types modified principally with 
natural resin acids, 

b. Alkyd types modified principally 
with non-drying oils or fatty acids. 


various proportions 
Such resins are 
names such as 
*Dura- 








c. Alkyd types modified principally 
with drying oils or fatty acids. 
d. Combinations of phenol resins with 


modified alkyd types. 


Zach group has its individual advan- 
tages and limitations, which define its 
field of usefulness and with “which you 
should become familiar in order to prop- 
erly utilize them in your products. Some 


of these resins are hard, relatively friable 
solids. Others are viscous liquids. Many 
of them are sticky plastic solids and these, 
for your convenience in handling, are fre- 
quently marketed in the form of concen- 
trated solutions. They range in color from 
water white to dark amber. 


Rosin-Modified Alkyd Resins 


Alkyd resins modified principally with 
rosin or other natural resin acids, differ 


essentially from the fatty acid types in 
elasticity, durability and other respects 
and should be used accordingly. They 


range in hardness from about that of ester 
gum to grades comparable to the modified 
phenol resins. 

The resins in chis 
first commercial use in nitrocellulose iac- 
quers, They are readily soluble in the 
usual lacquer thinners and are compatible 
with nitrocellulose and the ordinary plac- 
ticizers. One of their largest uses has 
been in sealers to which they impart easy 
sanding properties because of their hard- 
ness and relatively low solvent retention. 
They are also used in clear and pigmented 
lacquers for furniture and other indoor 
applications. 

Some of these resins are also adapted 
for use in cooked varnishes and their use 
in this field has increased appreciably in 


group found their 














the last couple of years. Their principal 
merit appears to be based on two quali- 
ties, namely, hardness for rubbing var- 
nishes and color retention for both air- 
dried and baked finishes. 
Lacquer Type Alkyd Resins 

The alkyd resins modified principally 
with saturated non-drying oils or fatty 
acids have firmly established themselves 
in lacquer formulation. They find this 
use because ot adhesion, toughness, re- 
sistance to oil and aleoho] and particu- 
larly because of outdoor durability. This 
ust characteristic permits the formula- 
tion of p nented enamels of greatly im- 
proved loss retention on exposure It 
ilso you tw make clear lacquers 
which while not as durable as the pige 
mented variety are at least more durable 
than a clear nitrocellulose lacquers 
vhiceh could reviously be made 
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Oxidizing Type Alkyd Resins 


principally 


gredient, 





synthetic 
introduced 






instances 





unsaturated 
distinguished 
when exposed 






representatives 






“synthetic,” 
products 





resultant 





Consum- 
ers in both industrial and trade sales lines 
were often led to believe that many paints 
and varnishes contained very considerable 
synthetic 





theretore 





nitroceiulose 
themselves 








ter is by amounts 






Considering 
ing oils which aye available and 
proportions 
which they 
of resins of this type which can 






suggestions 
accomplishing 


conditions 
combined, 





companied 
procedures in 








Effect On Trade Names 
We have trade-names today on some of 
varnishes, 
which indicate the extensive influence that 
the term has had upon our products, and 
ourselves 





advantage 
number of resins you 





enamels, 





formulate 
the wide variety of paint products which 
your customers demand. 
to our advantage as resin manufacturers 
to keep our variety at a minimum. 
commercial 
resins is as a series of stock types differ- 
solubility, 
ticity, drying speed, and hardness some- 
what like a group of varnishes ot 
oil length. 






And it is equally 






customers 
eliminate 












“oxidizing 





cluded in this family 







briefly their particular field of usefulness 
your products. 
because of their number and 
are finding their way into products rang- 









lacquers. 
Many of ] 
drying speed, good adhesion, or gloss re- 
exposure 


Combination Alkyd and Phenol Resins 
Combining modified alkyd resins, usually 
oxidizing 


weather. 


vantages instances 
type separately. 
variations 
sible with alkyd 





therefore 


products. 
Summary 
appreciate exceedingly 
fF presenting 
resins which manufac- 
We hope 
confusion 
“synthetic resin” 
understanding 
commercially 


and help to clarify your 


available. 
generally 
must compromise on some qualities as you 
emphasize 











Ralph H. Everett 


pointed out a few of the major points of 
usefulness 
to emphasize again 
selection for * particular 
terms which we could apply to these var- 
products ( ; 
the type of synthetic resin included in the 
formulation. 
ture should be adopted universally so that 


Chairman Kennedy:- nomencla- 


group thanks you for this very excel- 
classification 
mentioned 


sibility of confusion. Common acceptance 


“Nomenclature of Synthetic 


Consumer,” following 


progress. 
eliminate one class of resins from the dis- 
classified 
synthetic 
Not all paint and varnish chem- 


discussion this point. 


the view of the consumer on synthetic previous 


~ . commonly 
Consumers’ Views 


Everett :—Some 
have had the opportunity the other night 
of attending the dinner of the Federation 
Production 


many varying types of our products that 
it is doubtful that we should find it neces- 
and make our problem 


products 
lowing resins which we should attempt to 
classify and name :— es 
Phenol resins, both of the modified and 
unmodified 
classes, which, to repeat, are the unmodi- 
principally 


entertainment 
New York club, a little skit depicting tne 
production manager twenty 
occurred 
this production 
his desk was told of the arrival of a resin 
salesman who rushed in with a very con- 
consider- 
able samples and informed the production 
manager that he 


manager 
principally non-drying | 
; principally 
siderable 
is modified with phenol 
cumarone 


Classification Groups 
of simplification 


resins which 
fering, to him, and he also brought along 
remembered 
he forgot. 

The line went over very very well with 
all of the fellows interested in production 
in the room, but it didn’t go over so well 
with some 

The previous speaker has covered in de- 
tail the various synthetic resins which are 
formulation 
varnishes, 


varieties 


numbers 
which have just been mentioned into four 
classifications and to term products made 
from these by the name of the resin prin- 


follows :—Phenol resins, alkyd resins, phe- 
cumarone 
corresponding 
they might be incorporated as the 
ingredient, 


oducts 
commonly products 
preparation 


lacquers, principal 


enamels, 
alkyd enamels, cumarone 


nishes, etc. 





and has 
manufacturer 


stituents 


standpoint groupings, suggestion. 
technical 
understandable, 
Fortunately 
situation, 


unmodified 


unfortunately 
technically 
form but a small proportion of the 
production 


unmodified 
in physical properties. 
submitted 
perfectly 
laboratory, 
inspection of the physical characteristics of 
resistance 


executive, 
industry laboratories, 


therefore 


nomenclature, 
for products 


uniform, 


easily understood, well-known 


familiar, definitely 


direction 
question. 


“synthetic,” : 
perfectly 


importance 
particularly 
said that 


sales department 
World War unmodified 
“synthetic,” 


This attitude however has later 
changed to one in which the term, “syn- 
hes given to the product 
something of value. 
public opinion 


suspicion 
product which in 
ingredients, 

probably occurred 
svnthetic 





products ex- 
products 





proportion 
were replaced. nonvolatile 
contained 
processing 


used in it and simply 


“synthetic,” 
mentioned industry, 
ably about six years ago, and 


tunate part 


therefore designated 
reasoning 
‘*phenol,” 
you the class name for it and you would 
indication ; 
characteristics 


manufacturers, 
ably as much to blame 
anyone connected 
varnishes, 


iamels which 


resultant 
contained 
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pected from such a varnish. 
line of reasoning, an alkyd varnish or par- 
ticularly an alkyd enamel, would be one 


3y the same 


in which an alkyd resin had been used. 
As to what type of that resin had been 
included in the formulation, the name 


would not indicate but a laboratory ex- 
amination of such a product would read- 
ily classify the type of alkyd resin which 
had been used. 

There are so many combinations of 
types of alkyd resins which might be in- 
cluded in an enamel, and so many varia- 
tions in types and amounts of solvents 
employed in the formulation, that a wide 
variety of products naturally’ results 
from the use of alkyd resins as the basic 
ingredient. Nevertheless, certain definite 
physical properties and certain definite 
behavior under certain tests may be at- 
tributed to products in which alkyd resins 
form the main constituent, as is the case 
with the phenol class of products. 

The one class of these alkyd resins 
which you will note was taken out of the 
main group, namely that of the phenol 
alkyd type, is definitely different and 
might well be assumed to be a separate 


type worth naming. 
Finally there are the cumarone resins 
which form the basis for the cumarone 


varnishes, and these likewise are very def- 
inite in their physical differences from 
products made from other resins and like- 





wise will have a definitely d srent be- 
havior under certain well-established 
tests. 


Suggested Terminology 

The suggested terminology that we give 

products made from these resins is there- 

fore phenol, alkyd, phenol alkyd, and cu- 
marone enamels, varnishes, ete. 

It would seem unnecessary to impress 

the suggested terms on the production de- 


partment of any manufacturer, as in a 
well-regulated plant, the products are 
scheduled on factory batch records, pre- 





cautionary directions are given and irre- 
spective of the ingredients in the particu- 


lar product in question, it would seem 
that no further information or term were 
necessary 

It would seem unlikely that the office 


force in the ordinary manufacturing plant 
would find it necessary to know the 
terminology. 

Naturally the duties of the 
in our industry vary from organization 
to organization. Where an executive is 
vitally concerned with the types of prod- 
ucts being manufactured or sold, it would 
of course be necessary for him to under- 
stand the terms as used, but often that 
is not the case, 

The two departments of our companies 
which should be clear on the terms used 
are the sales departments and the tech- 
nieal departments. 

There are two 


executives 


schools of thought in 
the training of salesmen for the paint 
and varnish industry. The one, that the 
less the salesman knows, the better he 
sells, and the other that the more the 
salesman knows, the better he sells. 

It might be mentioned at this point 
that it is not a vital characteristic of sell- 
ing that the salesman either divulge or 
try to impress upon his customer or pros- 
pect, his amount of knowledge. It might 
also be stated, particularly in industrial 
sales, that the man who does understand 
the technical differences in the products 
which he is selling, is certainly at definite 


advantage over the man who does not. 
It would be a matter of but little dif- 
ficulty to inform a group of industrial 
salesmen as to the differences in results 
which would be obtained from products 


in which these various resins were incor- 
porated. Information as to the behavior 
of products containing these resins under 
the following tests, would be instructive 
and of considerable assistance to the sales. 
man in determining what type of prod- 
uct was either desired by his customer or 
being used by his customer: 


Resistance to cold fresh water test. 
tesistance to saltwater test. 
Resistance to boiling water test, 
Resistance to alcohol, 

Resistance to alkali. 

3ehavior under exposure test. 


hardness. 
characteristics 


Development of surface 

Description of drying 
and adhesion, 

Compatability with certain solvents 

Keeping quality both in the original 
package and in storage tanks where such 
are used by the consumer. 


Differences Are Definite 


A very definite difference is present be- 


tween products made from all of these 
four groups of resins which are men- 
tioned, and if your salesmen are _ in- 
formed as to these differences and be- 


come accustomed to thinking that certain 
characteristics will be found in products 
in which a certain resin is present, it 


will require but a short time for the sales 
department to be talking the same 
language as the laboratory. 

Some industrial consumers of paints, 
varnishes and lacquers are inclined 
toward technical information and wish 
to know as much about the product they 
are using as a finish as they possibly 
ean When such a condition exists it 


would seem desirable to furnish as ample 


information as possible, and the more 
simple and fewer the terms used in nam- 
ing these paint, varnish and lacquer 
products in which these resins are used 

better it would seem 


as ingredients, the 
for all of us 
The other class of 





industrial buyer who 


is interested only in results, irrespective 
of the ingredients of the finishes which 
are employed, will probably be uninter- 
ested in what terms our industry uses on 
our products. Nevertheless with the 
amount of technical articles which are 
constantly appearing in the publications 
devoted to industrial finishing, it is only 
logical to assume that purchasers in the 
future will be more inclined toward 


receipt of technical information than they 
have been in the past and the more simple 
we can make the names which we use 
ind the more brief their number, the 
better it would seem that we would 
progress toward a classification of the 
term, “synthetic,”’ as applies to the prod- 
ucts of our industry. 


Chairman Kennedy: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Everett. I am sure 
that all will agree with me that that is 





a very intelligent paper, and a very ex- 
cellent start toward a constructive 







move, and one which I think is quite 
vitally necessary. 

I would entertain a motion that these 
papers be referred to the outside rela- 
tions committee, and to the synthetic 
resin manufacturers committee, for 
further deliberations and recommenda- 


tions. 
Mr. Daum:—I move that this be 
done. 


(The motion was seconded) 


Chairman Kennedy:—Is there any 
discussion? If not, all those in favor 
say “aye,” those opposed “no.” It is 
so ordered. 

The next paper will be from the new 
president of the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs’ on 
“How the Federation Can Co-operate 
in Industrial Sales Matters.’ Roy B. 
Anderson will now speak. 


Co-operation of Federation 


Roy B. Anderson:—I appear here 
somewhat as a pinch-hitter today because 
the firm first gave the topic to be dis- 
cussed as the “Cost of Servicing,” and 
it seemed that nobody cared to assume 
that, and they passed the buck. 

I asked the chair if I might change that 
subject a little bit, to “‘How the Federa- 
tion Can Co-operate on Industrial Sales 
Matters,’’ and I would like to talk in a 
very impromptu way about this in order 
to see if we can’t be of some service in 
helping out industrial sales. 

First, let me say, however, that the 
federation extends to you their heartiest 
greetings and wishes for a very success- 
ful meeting. 

If we in the federation can be of any 
help in making you or rather putting you 








in a position to produce more sales, we 
are very happy, indeed. 

If, on the other hand, we fail in this 
matter, we ask you to throw something 
toward our way so we may show how 
we may cooperate. 


In ease vou do not know the set-up of 
the federation, let me spend just a little 
time in saying how we are composed 
and what our function is. 

We have over the United States 
teen federated clubs. all the way 
California to the Atlantic Ocean 

We have two more clubs in Canada. 

These clubs compose, or represent, 
about six hundred individual paint and 
varnish manufacturers, so we feel that 
when we make an investigation, that any 
report which mav be turned over is quite 
representative of the entire industry 

Membershin in our federation is com- 
posed only of those people directly con- 
cerned in production and technical af- 
fairs. T wish to repeat because that really 
is the main pillar of our growth and suc- 
cess, that membershin is only composed 
of those people directly concerned in pro- 
duction and technical work. 


Cost of Servicing 


six- 
from 


Now, as the first step about this cost 
of servicing, I would like to treat it 
briefly, and we might consider the first 


step of matching samples of competitive 
goods. Or perhaps we might consider 
the development of new products which 
might open up new markets for your 
goods. Of course these requests usually 
originate in the sales department. 
Sometimes, the sales resulting from 
turning in a sample for a match might 
well compensate you industrially, for the 


trouble and expense of matching that 
sample, but in many cases the salesman 
in the he'd is turning in samples merely 


to show he is on the job and out working. 


Whether or not they will bring in profit 
is another matter. 
Some manufacturers in the industry 


treat this matter in such a way that they 
can throw on to the burden of the sales 
department the cost of matching these 
samples or the cost of the development 
work. In order to do that the laboratory 
generally makes up a budget of the cost 


to match those samples, or the cost to 
produce these new goods That budget 
is then passed on to the sales depart- 
ment, who eventually will be charged for 
that expense. 

Now, if the sales department realizes 
that they are being charged for it, and 
that they must show a profit, then they 
will not ask for it to be made, or that 
development work to be carried on un- 
less they see eventually that it will be 
a profit for their department. In this 
way, quite a few of the samples that are 


considered as unnecessary 


work on 


turned in are 
to do any development 


I just pass this on as a possibility of 
how we might co-operate a little more 
closely and how we might stop this high 
eost of servicine through matching too 
many samples, which are unnecessary 

About Small Orders 

Secondly, let us assume that the sam- 
ples have been matched and that the order 
has been received In this case, the first 
orders that come in. of course, are very 
small, and our California club in San 
Francisco, this year started some in- 
vestigation work to find out the status of 
these orders which they car ‘nuisance 
orders.” By “nuisance orders,”” we mean 
orders for four gallons of special paints 


or colors which have to be produced un- 














der special conditions, they are not stand 
ard articles The nuisance orders which 
come as a result of these samples gen- 
erallv are industrial good nd so apply 
very closely to you men 

The club asked us in the federation to 
get this information, which was done, by 
ending a questionnaire to each of our 
eighteen associated club These clubs 
in turn, contacted all of the manufac 
turers within their district The results 
of the auestionnaire were ver. hnteresting 

In the first place, over 75 percent of 
manufacturers indicated that the aec- 
cent this smal! tyne of nuisance orders 
75 percent In the second place, most 
every manufacturer reported f these 
nuisance orders constituted less than one 
percent of the total orders received. A 
few manufacturers, however reported 
that this tyne of order constituted from 
19% to 50 percent of the total orders re- 
ceived 


Kinally, the important result of 
this investigation was the fact that 89 
percent of manufacturers who replied said 


most 
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charge of from 25 
cents per gallon up to one dollar per 
gallon for this type of order. Now I am 
not saying that this charge is passed on 
ultimately to the consuiner. In many 
cases this charge has been assumed and 
taken up by the sales department, who 
in turn pass it on to the consumer if they 
can, 

The federation appreciates that most 
of these nuisance orders falls in_ line 
with industrial sales and wishes to bring 
the matter before you, with a thought 
that possibly you might wish to bring 
about more universal and uniform meth- 
ods of making some additional charge per 
gallon on this type of order. So that 
instead they will be profitable to your 
eoncern instead of just headaches. 


Adjusting Troubles 


Another way in which the 

might help was suggested last 
J. KR. Esposito. He thought that we 
might help by getting up a “trouble- 
shooter.”’ By a “trouble-shooter’” we 
mean some method to pass on to the sales 
department, to adjust these industrial 
complaints on the job instead of bring- 
ing them back to the plant. Let me 
state just one way in which this might 
help. , ‘ 
1 heard of a complaint in the industrial 
field a short while ago, about a heavy 
skin in the can. It seems a man_ had 
to go on a job and the customer told the 
man about this very thick and heavy 
skin on the top of the can, on the ma- 
terial. The salesman brought the can 
back to the laboratory, and I must ad- 
mit, from what I hear, that the skin was 
very, very thick. 

It happened to be that type of gallon can 
where you cut out the top with a can- 
opener. In this instance the top of the 
ean had dropped down on the paint—and 
they thought that it was the skin formed 
from the paint. 

Now if that 
on the job it would 
expense, the expense 
to the laboratory. 


Information On Materials 

Another possible opportunity of our 
helping is in regard to raw materials. You 
have heard quite a bit this morning about 
synthetic type of raw materials, raw res- 
ins, but there are many other types 
of raw materials coming forward every 
day. The federation is in a position to 
get first-hand information about these 
new raw materials. Very often’ they 
might adjust or open up some new IMar- 
ket for industrial sales. 

You men, however, are on the firing 
line, and know just how some product 
should be developed to open up this mar- 
ket for you. What we suggest is this. 
That you bring the problem to the tech- 
nical man, and perhaps he has something 
in his laboratory, at the present time, 
which might be adopted for that new 
product which in turn will mean more 
sales for your department. 

The federation has recently 
its convention this year, and I merely 
wanted to tell you about some of the 
types of papers that are being carried out 
by the individual clubs. 

These papers are carried out by the 
technical committee in each club, who are 
actively working all year. Some of these 
papers had direct concern with industrial 
problems. 


that they made a 


federation 
year by 


been adjusted 
saved a lot of 
it back 


have 
have ¢ 
of bringing 


could 


completed 


Research Work 

For instance, our Cincinnati-Dayton- 
Indianapolis ciub has been working all 
year on how to correlate’ laboratory 
batches to actual production. 

This will bring a direct influence on the 
cost of servicing because all of these new 
things originated any way in the labora- 
tory, and they must be made up in such 
“a way that they can be put in the fac- 
tory to be made up into orders. In this 
way is the way of testing chemical resis- 
tance of protective coatings, directly 
concerned with industrial sales problems. 

The New England club presented a 
very interesting paper about the protec- 
tive and decorative coatins on new con- 
crete floors. Perhaps everybody in this 
room has had some trouble with the 
paintings of new concrete floors, and Wwe 
feel that the work of this New England 
club is going to help you overcome a great 
deal of that trouble. 

The Pittsburgh club read a very nice 
paper, about the comparison of various 
pigments and vehicles, in rust-inhibitive 
primers. Another paper which is di- 
rectly concerned with industrial sales in 
that it might open up new markets for 
some of your products. 

In closing, Mr. Kennedy, let me say 
that all of the members of our federation 
are young, and full of vim and vigor, and 
we are very anxious to help you in your 
work. Give us the job and we will try 
to do it. 

And, Mr. Twigg, I say the same to you 
Wee are very anxious to co-operate in any 
way, for we appreciate that co-operation 
is the keynote of success. We in the 
plant must make our profit, and the sales, 
and we also must work together and we 
are very anxious to co-operate Thank 
you, 

Chairman Kennedy: Thank you, very 
much, Mr. Anderson. I am sure that 
we will keep that in mind as the years 
£0 on, 

They have had very interesting re- 
sults in the furniture district with an 
industrial sales credit man, and we 
will next hear from P. J. Gray, of the 
National Association of Credit Men, on 
the accomplishments of the industrial 
credit men as it has actually 
worked out. We will now hear from 
Mr. Gray. 


Industrial Sales Credit Plan 


Philip J Gray It gives me 
pleasure to bring to you the most 
greetings trom the directors, 
staff of the N.A.C.M., and to express 
hope that your national convention here 
in Washington will be at the same time 
pleasant and productive of much that is 
valuable and worth while 

The contract between our two associa- 
tions has been a long and pleasant 
and we are all deeply appreciative of the 


sales 


great 
cordial 
and 
the 


officers 


one, 


splendid spirit of helpfulness, understand- 
ing, and co-operation that has charac- 
terized that contact throughout. 

We feel particularly close to the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation because of that long and friendly 
association, and also because so many of 
your members are also members of the 
National Assvciation of Credit Men. 

A recent survey by industries of the 
make up of our credit interchange mem- 
bership revealed the fact that your indus- 
try led the list and made up 5 percent of 
our total interchange members—so we're 
really one large family. o 

Most of you present are fairly conver- 
Sant with the details of the industrial 
credit plan—in fact, I see here some of 
the men who evolved that plan—but just 
to avoid overlooking anyone we’ll sketen 
the high spots of the plan hastily. 

The industrial credit plan for the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associ- 
ation was conceived and tormulated by 
your credit and collections committee 
with the cooperation of the industrial 
sales committee and other related sub- 
committees, Briefly, it proposed three 
steps to an improvement of the industry's 
administration of credit on _ industrial 
accounts :-— 

1. The use of 
ice. 

2. The issuance of a monthly con- 
solidated report on delinquent accounts. 

3. The issuance of an annual con- 
solidated report on bad debts. 


Just for a change, we'll 
three steps over backwards. 

The annual bad debt report needs little 
comment; it is a compilation of charge- 
off accounts, attorney accounts, and per- 
manent C.O.D.’'s, Its advantages and 
uses are evident and from a statistical 
point it has very real value. 

The monthly consolidated 
delinquent accounts is 
mentary service with which you are all 
familiar; it represents the compilation 
of delinquents classified according to their 
age This report has many definite ad- 
vantages and of course very definite 
limitations. It constitutes a real warn- 
ing signal to the credit executive, points 
out accounts that require an up-to-date 
investigation and can be made extre mely 
helpful in the collection manager’s work. 
It must now, however, be relied upon for 
a credit appraisal for it lacks several 
very necessary qualifications that we'll 
find in step No. 1 and that, the very 
foundation, the backbone of the industrial 
credit plan is credit interchange, or what 
is also known as ledger information 


credit interchange serv- 


look those 


report of 
another supple- 


Interchange of Information 
Step No. 1 of the plan—credit 
change—is just what its name 
the interchange or exchange of 
information, ledger information, than 
which there is nothing more necessary 
in credit appraisal or analysis. It is 
unerring, accurate, and prints a picture 
that is just unmistakable. It is remark- 
ably fortunate that creditors themselves 
possess this invaluable system of ap- 
praisal. Creditors have the facts they 
need, All that is required is to pool 
those facts into one clearing system, 
compile the facts, and lo and behold! 
they have right there before them sub- 
ject to their critical inspection, their 
debtors’ accounts payable ledger. All 
his accounts payable? Yes, if all the 
creditors contribute their information and 
Where and when, and how much and 
how long, and on what terms he's been 
buying and what is most important how 
he is paying his bills, marvelous facts 
for the man who must gauge that debtor's 
credit worth; facts that are absolutely 
necessary to the creditors; facts that 
only creditors have. 
All that is required is creditor co- 
operation and that you have in the mem- 
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ber-owned, member-controlled, and cost- 
operated credit interchange system of the 
National Association of Credit Men—co- 
operating creditors in every line of busi- 
ness, in all industries covering every 
market of the United States, and that is 
important. Ledger information to tell the 
whole story must be intermarket and 
interindustry if it is to give a representa- 
tive description of a debtor’s paying 
habits. Paint and varnish might be only 
a fraction of a debtor’s purchases of labor 
or steel. The paint creditors exchange 
of information would be most incomplete. 
Add to that the ledger information from 
the lumber and steel creditors and per- 
haps a dozen other industries in as many 
markets, and Mr. Debtor’s conditions stand 
revealed clearly and distinctly. 

That then is credit interchange, the all- 
important step number one laid down by 
your committee. 

The plan is a splendid one, compre- 
hensive yet simple, accurate, efficient, and 
economical, and given a measure of co- 
operation by the industry in general, can- 
not fail to accomplish its objectives. 
Some minor corrections and adjustments 
have been suggested and will be con- 
sidered by your committees such changes 
as are necessary will be made from time 
to time. 


Turning Losses to Profits 


The broad objective is to increase net 
profits. Detailed, that objective divides 
itself into an aggressive attempt to reduce 
or, if possible, to eliminate the industrial 
bad debt loss, reduce the accounts receiv- 
able outstanding, 

We are happy to report that real prog- 
ress has been made particularly in the 
Midwest. Already that part of the con- 
solidated report covering that territory 
is assuming worthwhile proportions and 
providing more and more valuable infor- 
mation. We anticipate a real advance- 
ment on the East coast this Winter, and 
are hopeful that shortly after the first of 
the year the plan will have really na- 
tional and coverage. 

From past experience with similar plans 
in other industries, we know your in- 
dustrial credit plan will reduce the in- 
dustry’s bad debt loss and will definitely 
reduce your outstanding accounts receiv- 
uble, and a definite trend in the direction 
of reduction is already discernible. More- 
over the plan will furnish your credit 
executives with a more comprehensive 
and more accurate method of credit 
analysis, which in itself will pay huge 
dividends. 

The industrial credit plan is practical 
and requires only the co-operation on the 
part of creditors to succeed. Every 
creditor participating in the plan perfects 
it in coverage, accuracy, and efficiency. 

Your association officers and such mem- 
bers at T. J. Kenny, chairman of your 
credits and collections committee; Paul 
Kennedy, chairman of your industrial 
sales committee; the members of those 
and subcommittees that evolved this in- 
dustrial credit plan, have rendered a real 
and lasting service, not only to your 
industry but to all industries. We wish 
to pay tribute to their forward-looking 
plans for the improvement of credit, and 
we hope the co-operation their plans de- 
serve will be forthcoming. For our part, 
the National Association of Credit Men 
willingly and freely places all its depart- 
ments, all its facilities, at their and your 
service, whether it be for this industrial 
credit plan, credit control, collections, 
liquidations, or any other service bene- 
ficial to credit and business. 

The plan is a speciat one, it depends on 
only one thing, and that is co-operation. 
That you must have It is evident that 
unless the majority of the members who 
are going to benefit from such a plan 
must co-operate, there is nothing to get. 
You can't obtain anything unless co- 
operation is there and this ledger in- 
formation is pooled, 

The broad objective is to increase net 
profits, bring them down @» that it could 
be best accomplished by a_ reduction of 
your extremely large bad debt loss 

You have had figures on that for overa 
number of years and I suppose the first 
real objective would be to reduce that 
bad debt last, and second, of course, to 
réduce your outstanding accounts receiv- 
able, and lastly add to the scientific in- 
formation and professional method by 
which your credit men mav engage the 
credit worth of protective debts 

Just as a sidelight there, the national 
association is co-operating with four 
hundred different groups, and TIT supposs 
each one of them has a different plan. 
The four hundred different groups, some 
form of industrial credit p'an is used 
and from experience with those groups 
we can assure you your industria! credit 
plan will reduce vour bad debt We are 
honeful that it will eliminate it entirely 

We are positive it will reduce your 
outstanding accounts receivable, and over 
and above that it will give the credit 
executives in your industry a_ scientific 
a professional method of credit appraisal 
that will pay huge dividends 
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Chairman Kennedy vou, 
Mr. Gray In the old when 
vaudeville was popular, I imagine most 
of us were patrons of that and we al- 
wavs waited for the next to the last 
act because that is where the star 
ilwavs appeared, T don't know why, 
but that was the spot on which the 
feature number appe 

So in arranging we 
number, next to the last 
ram The next iker I 
no introduction to you, 
but he certainly your com- 
mendation, because he is, and was the 
movine spirit in the formation of this 
industrial group. 

Without any further introduction, I 
would like to call on the “Daddy” of 
the industrial Joseph Es- 
posito to rive us where 


we are going. 
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Where Are We Going? 


J. R. Esposito :—tThis 
first anniversary of the 
dustrial finishes section of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, 
What has transpired since it was officially 
born at the Edgewater Beach hotel, Chi- 
cago, last October, has been variously and 
well described by the speakers who have 
preceded me on this notable occasion. 

As the sponsor of the industrial fin- 
ishes section of our association, I feel 
at liberty, if not by solemn duty, to am- 
plify some of the remarks which have 
been made at this meeting, with par- 


happily, is the 
birth of the in- 


J. R. Esposito 


ticular reference tq the address of our 
chairman, Paul Kennedy, and to fully 
awaken all the members, both present and 
absent, to the fact that all is not quiet 
and tranquil on the old Potomac. I am 
sure none of us realized the difficulties 
with which we would be confronted in 
assembling this immense jigsaw puzzle 
titled, “Industrial Finishes Group”—each 
member a part—each part a mate. We 
put it together all right, and the pic- 
ture was perfect. We hung it up so 
everyone could have a good look at it— 
miles away and at close range—but the 
audience, I am sorry to say, has been 
pretty damn _ unresponsive. Perhaps I 
sound like a “park-bench poet” dispensing 
a lot of “hooey” but it is nevertheless, 
the truth. 

Consider gentlemen, if you will, what 
the steering committee has encountered 
since it first started to function about the 
middle of January; meetings galore hav¢ 
been held in New York and Chicago, 
always with a full attendance; but why 
all these meetings? 

They were first, for the purpose of se- 
curing the best man to head each com- 
mittee, which was most important; and 
second, to get the necessary number of 
men in the industrial field to complete the 
several committees. 

At this particular point, I wish to state 
that I was compelled to resign as chair- 
man of the group owing to the pressure 
of business affairs and demands upon my 
time by my company, and Paul Kennedy 
most graciously, was kind enough to re- 
lieve me last April. Mr. Kennedy put in 
a lot of hard work, practically subordi- 
nating the affairs of his own company, as 
did the members of the steering commit- 
tee in a smaller way, writing letters, 
‘phoning, telegraphing to a number of in- 
dividuals in various parts of the country, 
and inducing several outstanding men in 
the industry to accept appointments as 
chairman of this and that committee 
and/or members of committees. Ernest 
Trigg also played a very prominent part 
in this respect. 


All Must Work Together 

To be sure, something has been accom- 
plished to date, but we are still lacking 
in many acceptances to fill the commit- 
tees as we desire. We simply have to 
have men who are thoroughly enthusias- 
tic and willing to lend a helping hand to 
put this proposition across, but unfortu- 
nately those men most competent to 
serve have for one reason or other de- 
clined If we all mean business, if we 
are all serious about upbuilding the in- 
dustrial finishes industry, then for God's 
sake let’s pull together and do something 
ibout it without selfish motives, subter- 
fuges, and undue individual gain. But 
there prevails an attitude apparently of 
“To hell with you-—I will look after my- 
self.” Such an attitude is disastrous and 
simply will not work in the long run. 
Comes the day (as has always come to 
sinners in our business) when they must 
give up and whether they be large or 
small, they cannot escape destruction any 
more than they can avoid death and 
taxes, 

I firmly believe that the paint, varnish 
and lacquer industry can well be regarded 
barometer of business in this coun- 
rather than steel around which 
seemed to gravitate up to re- 
cent years. In a way the latter still is, 
but it has lapsed into a lethargic state, 
and we seldom hear it mentioned nowa- 
days as a measuring stick for permanent 
recovery and prosperity By lar 
our business can and 
lished as the pivotal ind 
mine the trend of general ! 
tions throughout 
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should we not only aspire to, but actually 
achieve this result? Instead of disinteg- 
rating, let’s integrate, and if this sugges- 
tion is accepted seriously, we will soon 
reach our goal as the mainspring of busi- 
ness, 


Perhaps among the millions of users 
of our merchandise, there are not a thou- 
sand people who do not look upon the 
activities of our industry as a “racket.” 
By gosh! it is becoming a racket and I 
wonder who in this room dare argue that 
it 1s not. 

Off and on for many years, some bright 
statesman has tried to jam a bill through 


the State legislature compelling the man- 
ufacturer of paints to print the formula 
on the label The reason for a 
bill of this kind is obvious. When 
it has happened and when it’ hap- 
pens again, hundreds of paint man- 
ufacturers literally go crazy and do 
everything in their power to prevent the 
passage of the bill; the effort in this di- 
rection is generally believed to be quite 


successful. 


The point which I am attempting to 
make is that they have no one to blame 
but themselves. In the industrial finishes 


tield the manufacturers of those products 
need have no fear of State or governmen- 
tal interference of this type. Their fear 
of possible extermination is the result of 
ridiculous price-slashing, calling a piece 
of goods ‘synthetic’ when it is far from 
it, and many other methods of vending 
their wares, too numerous and stupid to 
mention. Finally, the selling scheme in 
which the most flagrant offense is found 
und the worst abuse ever perpetrated upon 
# customer already suffering from other 
ailments born of the depression and other 
causes, is the one called “reciprocity.” 


Evils of “Reciprocity” 
Ways and means and all sorts of 
ices are employed by a number of 


dev- 
manu- 


racturers in our line, in the attempt to 
extract business from their competitors 
to the exclusion of a more worthy and 
experienced maker of the products. The 


customer, influenced by the injection of 
the “reciprocity” serum into his system, 
must perforce (and with reluctance) take 
the hammer blow on the chin and deal 
with his purveyor on the basis of reci- 
procity. If he were diong a fairly nor- 
mal business, he would not take it on the 
chin and be made to like it. Herein lies 
the main act in a show called “racket” 


which IT mentioned before. The reciprocity 
hlow is not applied gently, but with the 
same violence use by the racketeer in put- 


ting his man on the spot. 

It is needless for me to remind you 
that our type of business is highly spe- 
cialized—necessitating considerable  re- 
search—far more today than as recently 


us five years ago As the present time the 


question is not what particular material 
will answer the customer’s needs, but 
which of many types will best serve his 


purpose—fossil gum, lacquer, or synthetic, 
and of the synthetics, which of a hun- 
dred? 


Laboratory expenses are mounting 
daily, as is true of service charges. It is 
to be hoped that we will not soon reach 
the state where our factories become one 
gfreat laboratory, populated by armies of 
service men and only a couple of mill- 
hands. All of these expenses must neces- 
sarily be prorated against every gallon 


of material turned out and sold. The sell- 
ing price must, therefore, be commen- 
surate with the total cost of development, 
production, servicing, and sales expenses 
and allow for a reasonable profit. 


The paint manufacturer is not by any 
means confronted with these same prob- 
lems and difficulties; his is more nearly 


a run-of-the-mine proposition, laborator- 
ies and service men being definitely in a 
minority and not so important a part of 
the overhead as is true in our line. There- 


fore, when industrial finishes are sold at 
the same margin of overhead as paints, 
the sensible and legitimate manufacturer 


of that product finds himself utterly un- 
uble to exist. The only way he can catch 
up with himself is to go into the paint 
business in conjunction with industrial 
finishes and play the game the same as 
the manufacturer who is interested pri- 
marily in house paint, but dabbles in in- 
dustrial finishes to the detriment of the 
whole industry. 

Let us, then, elevate our industry and 
give it the dignity it once possessed and 
regain the wholesome respect of the con- 
suming public and industrial users. There 





is not a possible chance of victory unless 
we all get together in one concerted ef- 
fort, each and everyone of us accepting 
the situation even more seriously than I 
can possibly describe, and taking an ac- 
tive part in the promotion of the aims of 
the industrial sales committee 

This ends my little talk, which I have 
purposely made very brief, but in these 
few words I sincerely hope I have con- 
veyed the imperative need to all members 


of the association in our group of getting 
on the “band wagon” and helping the good 
work along. 


Chairman Kennedy:—‘“Product value 
ind subcommittee activities.” Is David 
Andrew here? Is L. F. Beatty here? 

Have you anything to report? 

Mr. Beatty:—I thought the 
bers might be interested in _ this. 
we have been only recently or- 
vanized, we have nothing to report. 
what form our activities will 
don’t know We haven't been 
long enough to give you the 
the thing, but I anticipate 


mem- 
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we will have plenty of suggestions the 
next vear as to courses of action, and 
I hope that we will have a good, busy 
year, 

The committee is as follows: S. R 
Matlack, H. C. Shedd, Lawrence Phil- 
lips, Ben Patterson, and myself as 
chairman. That is the sub-commit- 
tee on marine and industrial main 
tenance, 


General Discussion 


Kennedy:—W. I. 


Longs- 


Chairman 


worth is ill: C. L. Sullivan had to 
take a train to New York 
Now the meeting is open tor gen- 
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eval discussion, and I wish you would 
take this opportunity to comment on 
the papers, or any other subjects of 


general interest. 
In that connection, one subject which 


has been proposed to me is that some 
question would like to be asked upon 
the progress of the lacquer license sit- 


uation, 

I know I had three questions handed 
to me, and if there is anyone else here 
from duPont they might have some. 
One question asked was “How the 
industry was progressing.” 

Another one was “How much of a 
threat is high-viscosity lacquers”? An- 
other was, “What do the members 
think of the present price schedule?” 
I suppose there are a lot more. 

Would you object to commenting on 


those questions? 


Lacquer Licensing 


H. E. Lackey:—Mr. Chairman, we 
started out on this lacquer license sit- 
uation, and I think that there was a lot 
of scepticism in the industry as to first 


on the object that we announced as being 


our objective, that is to advance the 
cause of lacquer in the industry so that 
we could all make a profit, and second, 


as to the ability of maintaining prices 





I think T ought to say that we want to 
thank all of our licensees and every 
body associated with us for their co- 
operation. I think that we can _ report 
that we are getting, absolutely, the co- 
operation of all of our licensees, and 
the industry, and we are now making 
a little money in lacquer. 

Chairman Kennedy :—What is the num- 
ber of licensees? 

Mr. Lackey :—Two hundred and forty- 
five licensees, which I think comprises 
about everybody that makes and _ sells 


low-viscosity lacquer. 

As far as I know, the customers, our 
customers have accepted .the proposition, 
of course, a_ little unwillingly because 
they have to pay a little more than they 
were paying, but T think the general 
idea is that the prices that were estab- 
lished are sound, and that they only 
represent normal profits to 


High-Viscosity Lacquers 

Chairman Kennedy:—I also have the 
question of “‘How much of a threat is 
high-viscosity lacquers?” 

Mr. Lackey :—High-viscosity 
are just as much of a threat 
want to make them. 

Technically you know the difference be- 
tween high-viscosity lacquers and low- 
viscosity lacquers. In different fields 
there are probably different threats. I 
think that the main answer is that you 
will supply your salesmen with economic 
answers, a high-viscosity lacquer in most 
fields will not he a threat. 


Price Schedules 


Kennedy :—Another question 


us, 


lacquers 
as you 


Chairman 


was “What do the members of the in- 
dustry in general think of the present 
price schedules?” have you had many 


suggestions? 

Mr. Lackey :—No, we have had very 
few suggestions for changes in the price 
schedule. 

Chairman Kennedy:—lIs there any- 
body in the meeting that would like to 
ask questions about lacquer in the first 
place to get Mr. Lackey in front of us 
and have some authoritative source to ask 
these questions some of which are of 
interest to all of us. 

Are there any questions on lacquer? 

Well, evidently everybody is_ pretty 
well satisfied with the situation. That is 
one thing that is ironed out in good 
shape. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Lackey. 

We are honored today, in having with 
us a representative from the coast, and I 
think it would be of great interest to all 
of us to get any slants which might 


come from that section. 
If S. Goldberg would be so kind as to 
step up and favor us with a few words 


at the microphone, I am sure that it would 
be greatly appreciated. 

Is Mr. Goldberg in the room? Evidently 
our Western friends have deserted us. 


Now, are there any other topics or 
thoughts that any of the gathering has 
in regard to our industrial proposition? 
There certainly must be something in 
your minds, and this is the best place and 
the most opportune time to get it off your 
chest. 

A. C. Horn:—I expressed myself so 
much last night that I thought I would 
sit here and listen, 

Chaigyman Kennedy:—The wood group 
is arranged with another group this af- 
ternoon. Is there any member of that 
committee here? 


Mr. Horn:—May I suggest that you 
call on Mr. Hasson to report the pro- 
ceedings of the metal group. 

Chairman Kennedy:—Is J. O. Has- 


son, of Sherwin-Williams, here? No, he is 


outside, 
Metal-Finishing 
D. P. Joyce:—The meeting last night 
was the first meeting that I had the 


pleasure of attending, and I thought it 
was Very constructive, 

We learned a lot from the very in- 
teresting comments made by Mr. Horn on 
this activity of the metal finishing group, 
and 1 for one, and I know that all others 
present, thought that a good deal was 
done, 

We talked at length, and we discussed 


our problems at considerable length, and 
| know that everybody received a great 
number of interesting ideas, and we are 


all looking forward to further meetings 
of the metal finishing group, and 1 think 
unquestionably we are going to benefit 
ourselves as time goes on, 

particularly impressed to hear 
members present at the group meet- 
ing comment on the improved conditions 
throughout the year as the direct result 
of the activities of the committee. I am 
sorry that I wasn’t present at the other 
meetings of the groups, and I think that 
-veryone there, all of the members present, 


I was 
the 


felt that the work that has been laid out 
under the able direction of Mr, Andrew 
was very constructive indeed, and I feel 


that if all of the other groups functioned 
as well as the metal finishing groups 
was functioning, that a great many of 
our problems would be lifted. 

Chairman Kennedy :—Is Wallace Bennett 
here? Would you mind telling us a 
word about the West. I know that you 
are not so strongly interested in in- 
dustries out there, but possibly you will 
have a message that would be of interest 
to the group. 


Mr. Bennett:—I was looking around 
the group for Goldberg. He is here from 
San Francisco and he does an industrial 


business. I think that he might give you 
a much more intelligent discussion of that. 

There are a lot of people who think 
that the Harlem River is the western 
boundary of the United States, and there 
are a lot of people that think that the 
Mississippi River is the western bound- 
ary of the United States—but it is a fact, 
that Salt Lake City is as far from San 
Francisco as Chicago is from New York 
and for me to say anything on this situa- 


E. J. Cornish 


tion in San Francisco would be like ask- 
ing Frank Sulzberger to discuss the New 
.ork situation, 

I know that there is an industrial busi- 
ness out there, probably with the same 
problems that you have, but if you could 
lind Mr. Goldberg, I think he could tell 
you about that. 

Chairman Kennedy :—We 
him but he had left. 

Are there any further comments? 

P. H. Callahan:—Inasmuch as _ there 
is nobody here from California, I might 
use the alloted time to speak a few words 
with regard to the climate of that State. 

I rise for an entirely different purpose, 
however. 

A couple of years ago, attending a con- 
vention in Chicago, I think, as I was 
passing by, one of those younger people, 


tried to find 


remarked, “There goes old Colonel 
Callahan,” and to add to my realization 
of my old age, 1 was put upon the arbi- 
tration committee, and with a chief jus- 
tice at my side, we came in here rather 
late and missed all of the good things 
that were both enlightening and enter- 


taining. 

I should remind some of these mem- 
bers, however that I was the youngest 
president of this association, over twenty 
years ago, and I am now referred to as 
the “old man,” as being on that arbitra- 
tion board, and with Frank Cheesman 
and “Chief Justice’’ Cornish, and I begin 
to realize my years. 

I think that we should appreciate the 
appearance of Mr. Cornish at this mcet- 
ing; last year he was unable to be with us 

I was highly complimented during the 
year, on a couple of occasions, calling on 
the trade, to have members say, “I missed 
you and Mr. Cornish last year, with your 
usual controversies over nothing.” 

We both have a fine regard for each 
other, and a mutual admiration exists 
between Mr. Cornish and myself, and we 
have, perhaps, in past days taken up too 
much time, but as you know, Mr. Cornish 
has jumped into the hearts of the mem- 
bers of this association until we must 
recognize that, perhaps, he is our first 
citizen, and having him here again this 
morning, to be frank, we didn’t expect 
him to come back. It is a great honor 
to have him here, and I wish you would 
take recognition of that and ask him to 
occupy a seat at the table. 

Chairman Kennedy :—We would be de- 
lighted to extend that honor, to you, Mr 
Cornish, and I wonder if you would give 
us the pleasure of a few remarks. 


Prosperity Near at Hand 


that my 
the dinner. [I 
for two years 
doctor found 
had a 240- 
proceeded 
trained 





J. Cornish:—I am glad 
invitation is to attend 
have been struggling now 
to reduce my weight. A 
out about two years ago I 
pound blood pressure, and he 
to send me to bed and hire a 
nurse to take care of me 


About three 
that blood pressure 


weeks ago he told me that 
was down to 165. Al- 
though he is competent any physician 
I know of, I don’t know what gave me 
high blood pressure and I don’t know what 


reduced that blood but I 


as 


has pressure, 
do know that for the last two years I 
have been trying to eat less—and if there 
is any real serious trouble that ever comes 
to a man, it is to have a good appetite 
und be compelled to eat less. 

I also was a little unfortunate in the 
matter of drinking. When I was lying 
iere in bed, the doctor was giving me 
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directions as to what I should do, and I 
said, ‘‘Doctor, how about drinking?” 

He said, “Oh, I don’t object to your 
drinking. I am pretty liberal about those 
things.” 

When he said that, he had said all I 
wanted him to say, and the prescription 
was satisfactory and I asked no more, 
but Mrs. Cornish being there said, ‘‘How 
much, Doctor?” 


Then the doctor proceeded to answer, 
“Two tablespoonfuls a day.” That is an- 
other of my sorrows. 

Now, I don’t believe that I ought to 
have an opportunity to meet by old friends 
in this association, without trying to say 
something. Still, I don’t know. I have 
nothing in particular to say to you, with 


the possible exception of this. 
I think that the depression—the fact 
that so many people found their securi- 


ties reduce in value, so many people lost 
most of their savings—I think that has 
operated to improve* the condition, the 
morale of the people. I don’t believe 
there is a man in the United States who 
works, who would not welcome an op- 
portunity to work more hours than he can 
now get. I am sure that they all want to 
work. 

hoe am sure that there is a good morale 
in business. I am sure that those two 
things are going to improve the business 
conditions of this country. I have ap- 
peared before this body many times in 
the last seventeen years, but I have al- 
ways sounded a note of caution, I have 
always expressed a fear. Today I see 
absolutely nothing in the future that will 
stop the prosperity of the people of the 


United States. I have no fears to ex- 
press. 

: t know that today the banks of the 
United States are loaning money at the 


lowest rate of interest that I have ever 
known in an attempt to get people to bor- 
row money and increase their busi- 
ness facilities. Of course, I know 
that when the banks found their se- 
curities being reduced and banks fail- 
ing all over the country, they also 
learned a lesson. They learned that they 


must have their paper properly secured, 
to the extent that that has made them 
careful in loaning money. 
Credit Conditions 

I presume they are careful, but the 
very fact that within the last three 
months the National Lead Company has 
been offered by three different brokers, 


in New York, a million dollars or less for 
six months or a lesser time, at the rate 
of three-quarters of one percent interest, 
plus the commission to the broker, has 
surprised me at the extent to which the 
bankers of this country are trying to get 
people to take loans, when they can prop- 
erly secure them. 5 

I have no doubt, 
are going to find 
what extent the 


therefore, that you 
money fairly free. To 
credits of the govern- 
ment can take the place of credits of 
commerce I don’t know. I can well be- 
lieve that as long as there is an uncer- 
tainty as to whether you are going to get 
your money back that you loaned, that 
there will be a hesitancy in making in- 
vestments to be returned in five or ten 
years, 

I recognize that that question is becom- 


ing a serious one, but I have no doubt 
that the people of the United States, yes, 
the politicians of the United States, if 


you please, also will see the troubles and 
will remedy them. 


We will have credit forthcoming for 
everything that ought to have credit. We 
have got the best morale in business 
that I have known for years. It is the 
only time that, while I recognize all of 
the deficiencies of the present, recognize 
them fully, that I can not look into the 
future without seeing the improvement 
coming to us very fast. 

| think that is the only message that 
I have to bring to my friends here. I 
thank you for the reception you have 
given me, and I assure you that last night 
and today constitute one of the most 
pleasant times I have ever had, because 
I am meeting so many of my old friends. 

Now, of course, there comes a little pain 
when I look up and don’t see Horgan; 
when I fail to find my old friend Chat- 
field; when Ludington Patton, one of the 
shrewdest, keenest business men I have 
ever known and one of the most honest 
men in business that I have ever known, 
has passed to the great beyond. 

But my present pleasure, gentlemen, in 
feeling strong enough to come here, in 
meeting you, in receiving your greeting, 
your smiles, your handshake, is one of the 
greatest pleasures I have ever had. Don’t 
think that the bréaking of my voice means 
weakness. It is the enormity of the emo- 


tion that makes me weak, not the defi- 
ciency in my body. 
Chairman Kennedy:—I am sure that 


Mr. Esposito will not be offended, if I say 
that we have just heard the star act then. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Cornish, 
and if I may voice what I feel, it was 
the greatest bit of inspiration to me 
that I have had personaliy in a long, 
while 

And to you, Colonel Callahan, for mak- 
ing it possible to hear Mr. Cornish, and 
to be so thoughtful in the matter, I am 
that I convey the thanks of every- 
nere 


sure 

hody 
Mr 

here? 
Chairman 


Callahan:—Could I say a word 


Kennedy :—Surely. 


Comment by Mr. Callahan 


Mr. Callahan:—TI never though 
such inspiration from Mr. Cornish 
possible, but it is fine to receive this 
spiration regarding the depression 
the changes that it has brought up I 
consider the last four vears of my life 
to have been the most interesting, and 1 
should say the most pleasant of 1 
cnreer—meetine these conditions persor 
ally in mv own fortunes, and meetir 
the disturbed conditions of our busines 
and makine efforts now and then to 
overcome these difficulties 
mer } heen 
ad ‘ nders 
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@ Immediate response on the part of contracting painters 
greeted the first issue of NATIONAL Painters MAcazINe. 







@ From the offerings here reproduced, over twenty-six 





hundred contracting painters have written to us request- 














ing approximately 25,000 booklets, and the returns are 
still coming in. 86% have come from new readers. 


@ Every mail brings letters of commendation and appre- 
ciation from contractors all over the country. 


@ This reader response, unparalleled in the paint pub- 
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products by advertising in the monthly issues of 
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while on the other hand they should have 
welcomed a formidable opposition § to 
their program. They should have ap- 
plied initiative and intelligence and _ in- 
dustry to overcome these problems that 
have been confronting us. We have had 


that advantage in the last four years. 


In many ways this depression has been 
a great blessing; that is, a blessing, not 
to me or Mr. Cornish; we didn’t have the 





advantage of an experience like we have 
had in the last four years; things were 


very smooth-sailing. But the younger 


men that [J see around me who are 
rapidly taking our places, will remember 
this depression for the balance of their 
lives. They will be like the wise virgins, 
preserving their oil, and when we have 
another depression they won’t be found 
like many of us were found, with little 
preparation for the difficulties we have 
been confronted with. 

So the new generation in business and 
the young people have had an invaluable 
lesson from this economic depression, and 
even us older people can look around and 
feel how much worse we might be if we 
were in Germany, or the last twelve 
years in England which is now recovering 
for the first time, and in other countries 
throughout the world. 

We have had a near-prosperity when 
they were suffering, and I am one of the 
hopeful beings like Mr. Cornish, I see 
nothing but better .conditions when we 
can conform to a new social picture. 

We seem to be headed that way. Things 
have been improving as Mr. Trigg re- 
ported yesterday, and so I just want to 
say that the depression will prove a 
great blessing in disguise. 


For Better Ways 


Chairman Kennedy:—I am sure that 
it would be most inadequate with the 
meeting at this pitch, to prolong it 
further, and in closing my remarks I 
would like to borrow from what Mr. 
Cornish has said, two thoughts and 


Fourth Session—Thursday Afternoon 


Trade Sales Conference 


[The fourth session, the trade sales 
conference was convened at 2:30 p.m. 
November 1, E. D. Peck, chairman of 
the national trade sales committee, 
presiding. ] 

Chairman Peck :—It is rare indeed that 
the time, the need, and the man meet, 
but they certainly did when Ernest T. 
Trigg became president of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Assoviation. 


Introduction by Mr. Trigg 


President Trigg :—Your chairman’s re- 
marks embarrass me. I am reminded 
of a story which I think I have told to 
some of you, but I am sure that some 
of the rest of you have not heard it, 
and therefore, I will take the liberty of 
repeating it. 

One time, a year or two ago, I was up 
in Minnesota with a friend of mine, and 
we were driving over some of those coun- 
try roads in that section, which probably 
many of you are familiar with, in my 
friend’s car, and as we made a turn in 
the road we suddenly caught up with 
a couple of small boys leading a calf 
with a rope around its neck. The calf 
didn’t lead very well, and it objected to 
being led and it just planted itself 
obstinately just where it was, and so my 
friend crept quietly behind with the car, 
and after getting behind it he gave a 
couple of strong toots with his horn, and 
the calf launched ahead, and rushed on a 
bridge, jumped over the railing, and fell 
into the river below and was drowned. 

And so of course it was a great catas- 
trophe. The boys felt very much upset 
and wondered what their father was going 
to say and what punishment he would 
mete out to them. They didn’t criticize 
my friend, but finally one of the boys 
said, ‘“‘Mister, I don’t want to say any- 
thing, but don’t you think that that was 
an awful loud toot for such a little calf.” 


I am glad again to welcome this group. 
IT have been doing the welcoming all week, 
and it is especially nice to see the ladies 
here, lending their encouragement and 
inspiration by being here interested in 

't we are doing, because after all the 
ladies mean an awful lot to men in bust- 
ness in the way of inspiration and en- 
couragement and we are glad to have 
you all here. 

We have had some fine meetings, and 
IT wish that every one of you, and I know 
that many of you were here this morn- 
ing, but I wish everybody in the paint 
industry might have been present at the 
perfectly magnificent session that we had 
this morning of the industrial sales group, 
to listen to the commonsense talks made 
by members of the industry on technical 
subjects—synthetic resin, the co-operation 
of the production men in the industry, 
with our broader problems, and I want 
to compliment Mr. Kennedy, the chair- 
man, on the wonderful manner in which 
he presided and I want to especially 
refer to the entirely spontaneous and most 
constructive conclusion of the meeting, 
when Colonel Callahan in that perfectly 
delightful manner of his arose in his 
place, and said, “Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Cornish, dean of our industry is here 
with us today, and I think it would be 
nice if you called on him.” 


Inspiration From Mr. Cornish 


So the chairman called on Mr. Cornish, 
and Mr. Cornish talked to us probably 
ten minutes in a way that inspired us 
more than anything that we could possibly 
have hoped for, and I am sure nobody 
dreamed of anything of that kind, and 
when Mr. .Cornish told this meeting here 
this morning, that he, a man with the 
experience that he has, and that looking 
to the future, with the judgment that 
we all respect, could see nothing but pros- 
perity ahead for American industry, well, 
of course, we just all went wild with 
that statement from him. 

It was encouraging and inspirational, 
and I wish that we might all have 
heard it. 


Now this afternoon we are going to 
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two questions, that I would like to ask 
They have just come to me as a 
of what he said. 

of them 
from such 
outlook is clear. 
you this question, in the face of that:- 
Should we go on chiseling or trimming 


inspiring 
source—that 
I would like 


course of our industrial sales work, to 
improve the price and marketing con- 
industry 
would like to have you answer that 
should we or should we not—in a good 
(Cries of 


Chairman Kennedy:- 


wonderful appetite 


to eat the things like to eat. — 

illustration, 
that reminds me of a meal that might 
be composed of bread and butter, and 
a nice juicy beefsteak, and personally 
I don’t know of anything I dislike more 
than spinach, so that will be the third 


business 
Our steak is our specialty busi- 
ness, on which we are entitled to, and 
the spinach, 


overhead 


margins, 

specifications 

minimum price, and all of the chisel- 

question 

for me, and we will close the meeting: 
Do we want to eat spinach? 


Chairman Kennedy:—The meeting is 
adjourned. 
(The session was adjourned at 


and wonder- 
constructive 
problems. 
afternoon 
effect actively, we hope and believe, and 
everybody 
co-operation 
believe is the greatest thing 
the government has so far done in all of 
its many attempts to bring about recovery 
and restore business activity. 
the housing act, and we are going to put 
that before you. 





E. D. Peck 


Chairman on Trade Sales 


they have put on it. They have abandoned 
practically, 


members of this industry, and through you 


householders, 
opportunity 
if we only 


this new piece of machinery 
business. 


is the primary beneficiary of the housing 
government, 
conducted 
istration. 

gentlemen, 
Peck’s permission I will welcome you here 
atternoon, 
executive 
association 
convention 


committee 
tendance 


associates 


Chairman’s Address 


is a real pleasure 
particular 


forward.” 
especially 
guardian 
protector 
American 
our products not 


only prote 


likewise contribute beauty, charm, and 
happiness to every home—and in a sub- 
stantial enduring way. 

That expenditures made for Our mate- 
rials do not cause or bring into being re- 
curring or associated expense items for 
maintenance or operation but instead 
work in the opposite direction, and reduce 
the cost of living. 

That without grease to eliminate fric- 
tion, and paint to absorb the destructive 
action of the elements and the wear and 
tear of life, no industry could exist, and 
far less move forward. 

Our industry, gentlemen, is a great in- 
dustry, economically sound, definitely 
constructive and beneficial from every 
standpoint—beauty, protection, sanitation, 
and profit. 

And, yet, what is our industry position, 
as compared with other industries which 
have originated and flourished during the 
same period of time? 

What have we done?—How much have 
we accomplished?—and where do we 
stand?—are vital questions which should 
be carefully considered, comparatively 
weighed, and constructively answered for 
the benefit of our future development. 

So let’s examine our record! 


The pain and varnish industry, as you 
well know, started in America at the end 
of the seventeenth century, about the 
year 1692, and after 237 years of pioneer- 
ing, organization, and developing, reached, 
in 1929, its peak volume of $261,000,000 
of trade sales merchandise. 

A real volume of business, an accom- 
plishment of which to be proud, an ambi- 
tion fulfilled—until we say, “but what 
about other men, other companies, and 
other industries?” 

That’s the rub! 

The radio industry, for instance, started 
in a limited way just before the World 
War, and in a commercial way about 
1919. Within ten years, or by 1929, it 
had reached a peak volume of $592,000,- 
ooo, 

The electrical and gas refrigerator in- 
dustry, started in 1914 and within seven- 
teen years, had reached a peak volume of 
$258,000,000, 

The oil burner industry, which is only 
active where we have cold weather, 
started domestically in 1919 when Nokol 
introduced a domestic unit and by 1929, 
or within ten years, had reached a peak 
volume of $131,000,000. 

The mechanically rolled cigaret indus- 
try started in 1872 and by 1930 had 
reached a peak of $749,000,000. 

The cosmetic and soap industry started, 
I guess, with Cleopatra, and by the year 
1929 had reached a peak volume of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000. 

Talk about the success of clean-up and 
paint-up and save-the-surface! Why, gen- 
tlemen, what do you mean? 

And so it goes, through industry after 
industry of every type and character— 
small purchase and large purchase; con- 
venience and personal merghandise; serv- 
ice and construction products, 

And, yet, who in this audience is pre- 
pared to say that any industry is as de- 
serving of support or is as worthy of vol- 
ume as is the paint and varnish indus- 
try? Your industry, gentlemen, and 
mine 

But facts are facts 


Playing Second Fiddle 

The net is:—We are playing second fid- 
die to many industries, far less deserv- 
ing industries manufacturing products 
which merely gratify some temporary or 
short-lived desire, are immediately de- 
stroyed or rapidly become obsolete, cost 
money to operate and do not in many 
or most cases add one single solitary thing 
to the protection of that great institution 
—the American home. 

This does not mean that we condemn 
or belittle any or all industries but ours, 
but it does mean at the expense of repe- 
tition that many industries far less de- 
serving than ours are getting a very 
much larger share of the consumer's dol- 
lar than their service or product merits; 
that too frequently paint money is spent 
for desirable but unnecessary things, 
while the home crumbles and our volume 
fails to grow. 

Why? Undoubtedly for many reasons 
which all of us can think of—but certain- 
ly out of the mass we stand convicted of 
and condemned by five things 








Poor salesmanship, comparatively 
speaking, both written and spoken, as is 
best evidenced by the consumer's prefer- 
ence for other products in place of ours. 

For example, a recent survey covering 
approximately 230,000 families, showed 
that during the past three years only 28.5 
percent had painted; whereas 63.04 per- 
cent had automobiles; 49.51 percent, 
vacuum cleaners; 38.59 percent, washing 
machines; 34.25 percent, pianos. 








Pitiful, you say, but true, and largely 
due not only to the inefficiency of our 
initial selling in transferring the owner- 
ship of the merchandise from one distri- 
bution link to another, but also to the ter- 
rible weakness and loss in potential and 
proper volume which occurs when the last 
distribution station has been reached, and 
consumer selling -begins 

This, gentlemen, is no indictment of the 
sales people located in the various mer- 
chandising establishments of America, as 
the basic and original weakness is ours, 
and not theirs 

We have talked formulation until we 
have become black and blue in the face 

We have discussed raw material tests, 
manufacturing technicalities, and expert 
personnel until we have, by our own sales 
effort, convinced a large proportion of our 
ultimate sales force of the fact that this 
must be the major consumer appeal and 
the line of thought to be used, if one as- 
pires to paint and varnish sales suc- 
cess 

And, yet, during this same period of 
time all of us knew, or should have known, 
that when people buy paint they buy 
paint for results; that they are not inter- 
ested in a can nor a top nor a label nora 
color card, nor in some confused idea of 
pigment-vehicle ratios, but in a beautiful 
satisfactory finish, and how to get it, on 
the home, barn, wall, table, or chair, 
which will add beauty, give protection, 
contribute to sanitation, and conserve the 
nvestment, 

And, finally, that these facts can only 
be demonstrated and efficiently used by 
howing sample which reflect actual con- 


ditions 
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Shortcomings in Selling 

(2) Poor territory work, as is best in- 
dicated by the fact that our sales organi- 
zations spend a very large proportion of 
their time in account warfare and agency 
exchange, and but a limited and in most 
cases far too small a part of their time 
in creating business by using sound 
methods and personal effort to stimulate 
the final lines of distribution which lead 
from dealer to consumer. 

This may sound quixotic, impractical, 
and visionary, but remember, gentlemen, 
that the maximum distribution of any 
product depends upon the number, the 
soundness, the energy, and the ability of 
the distribution outlets, and the resulting 
consumer contacts made. 

That existing jobbers, dealers, and 
warehouses do not represent or make up 
this industry’s real market. 

That consumers and more outlets estab- 
lished for the purpose of contacting and 
selling more consumers, alone do. 

(3) Poor sales direction, as is easily 
shown by the fact that but few dealers 
do little more than satisfy, or attempt 
to satisfy, the household consumer’s de- 
mand for paint, which represents but 24 
percent of the total market. 

The balance of 76 percent consisting of 
materials used by the painting craft and 
maintenance consumers, is too frequently 
overlooked or unsought by concerns in a 
logical position to get the business, and in 
so doing, to render a real service, as a 
result of the inventory carried, leads fur- 
nished, advice given, and help of every 
constructive kind offered. 

(4) Poor industry co-operation, as is 
best illustrated by the chaotic, unsound, 
unjustifiable, unstable, and demoralizing 
price pattern which exists in this in- 
dustry, turning many salesmen and sales 
organizations into horsetraders, destroy- 
ing the profit, and in some cases the very 
existence of dealers, jobbers, and manu- 
facturers. 

There is something pretty wrong :— 








(a) About any condition which con- 
tributes to or makes for dealer mortality 
of 10 percent to 15 percent per year, 

(b) About any sales plan which makes 
it necessary to completely renew the in- 
dustry’s existing distribution chain every 
seven to ten years in order to even hold 
its own, 

(c) About any sales approach which 
turns merchandising establishments into 
hard and excessively price-consclous 
buyers, instead of active, interested, and 
satisfied sales partners, who are contented 
with their gross, and who realize that 
real profit is made on sales and not on 
purchases, 

(5) Poor financing strategy, which has 
made it necessary up to the moment for 
the consumer to pay $100, $200, or $300 
on the line for decorating and paint jobs, 
as compared with the consumer’s oppor- 
tunity to buy and acquire other things 
needed, or at least equally desired, at $10 
to $20 per month. 














What a chance—and especially so with 
funds low! 


Industry’s Opportunities 


And, yet, gentlemen, despite these weak- 
nesses, it is a fact that we represent one 
of the most helpful and constructive in- 
dustries this world has ever known 

An industry that can and will do its 
full part if we do ours. This means: 

1. Better and closer co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers, as well as between 
manufacturers and distribution outlets 

2. Sounder and more intelligent selling. 
Cleaner-cut distribution lines 

4. Adequate compensation for services 
rendered. 

5. A reasonable, fair, and strictly main- 
tained price pattern. 

6. A competitive and deferred consumer 
payment plan. 

7. An additional number of merchandis- 
ing outlets. 

8. More efficient distribution. 

%. More creative ability applied to our 
distribution. 





We cannot lull ourselves to sleep with 
the condition of consumer acceptance for 
our products under favorable conditions. 
We can no longer be satisfied with merely 
supplying materials which people of their 
own volition make up their minds to buy. 
We must stimulate new wants, new de- 
sires, and justify our existence by creat- 
ing. 

Our growth and success, gentlemen, as 
a nation and as an industry, in the final 
analysis, depend not upon the producers 
of raw materials, such as the farmer, the 
miner, or the woodsman, nor yet upon 
any body politic or governmental au- 
thority. They all help, of course, but our 
immediate and ultimate success undoubt- 
edly depends upon you and every other 
sales and sales promotion agency creating 
a definite demand for more merchandise 
and better merchandise, as, if attention 
is secured in worthwhile and constructive 
products, attention developed into interest, 
and interest expanded into desire for pos- 
session and ownership sufficiently strong 
to make men work harder, and more 
efficiently in handling their own affairs 
for the purpose of acquiring funds for 
the purchase of other products, and, of 
course, ours, factories can be run, men 
employed, transportation facilities used, 
stores lease, and our nation made con- 
tented and prosperous. 

Gentlemen, our success is in the wood. 

We did not enter this industry to fail, 


nor to be satisfied with a condition ot 
mediocrity 


We entered this industry, my friends, 
to win. 
Chairman Peck During the last 


two years the government through the 
present administration and its various 
agencies has done much in numerous 
ways to prevent suffering and to assist 
in the rehabilitation of our nation, but 
of all programs. devised, and efforts 
made, the national housing act stands 
far in the lead. 

It is therefore with great pleasure 
that I present the Honorable Albert H. 
Deane, Assistant Administrator of the 
Federal Housing Administration My 
Deane’s knowledge, understanding, and 
thorough appreciation of the oppor 
tunities afforded and opened up under 
this act as a result of his many years’ 
experience will, I know, prove to be ot 
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unusual and wonderful benefit to this 


industry. Mr. Deane! 


Housing Act Opportunities 


(Everybody arose and applauded.) 

Hon. Albert L. Deane :—It is with great 
pleasure for me to greet the members of 
this great industry. Even before the ac- 
tual passage of the national housing act, 
we had the benefit of the wise counsel of 
the leaders of your association, your presi- 
dent, Mr. Trigg, Mr. Emerson, executive 
secretary of the National Clean Up Paint 
Up Campaign Bureau, and others, and 
Since the passage of the act they have 
continued their counsel and close rela- 
tionship, and I would like to express to- 
day the appreciation of our administration 
for the work they have given. 

It was perhaps natural that they were 
early to sense the importance of this act 
to the country as a whole and to your in- 
dustry in particular. One cannot think 
of better housing without thinking of 
paint and paint products. 

It is hard to imagine a repair or mod- 
ernization job, let alone new construction, 
where much or little of your products are 
not used. 

You men sense so clearly all that is in- 
volved in the term, “better housing”, 
there is perhaps little use for me to give 
you facts and figures about the great 
potentials that exist in the modernization 
of our existing structures and new con- 
struction that lies ahead. 

You know that if this work can be un- 
dertaken, and the program that we have 
launched can be a _ success, that it will 
put milions of skilled workers back on 
the payrolls. 

You know that it will speed up indus- 
trial activity and make profitable oper- 
ations again a thing of the moment. 

You know that it will reduce government 
spending for relief. 

You know that it will enable us, if the 
program is successful, to approach the 
balancing of the budget and to bring an 
enormous increase in the output of all in- 
dustrial products including our own. 

We recently received a letter from a 
banker in one of the medium sized cities 
of this country, that so clearly states what 
I believe this program means to industry, 
and to the country, that I would like to 
read it. 

The president of this bank wrote as fol- 
lows :— 

“This is why I believe the Federal hous- 
ing act is a good thing. I believe it is a 
good thing because it is putting men back 
to work. 

First, it provides immediate employment 
for the carpenters, plasterers, painters, 
sheet metal workers, plumbers, and others 
who actually work on the property, and 
the men and women who make and sell 
and transport lumber, roofing, paint, 
cement, furnaces, oil burners and other 
equipment. 

“Second, the payrolls thus created im- 
mediately appear in the retail trade, cre- 
ating sales in retail stores which furnish 
employment for more clerks and make 
more demand upon the factories and 
farms for merchandise and produce, and 
upon the railroads and trucks for more 
transportation. This new demand creates 
new factory payrolls and farm income 
which immediately appear as purchasing 
power in the retail stores, and the cycle 
begins again. 

“This is the process (here greatly over- 
simplified) by which men and women ex- 
change the services that they are able to 
perform for the services performed by 
others which they require. It is the 
process by which we make our living in 
the world. This process has been dread- 
fully jammed and deadlocked. We are 
now engaged in liberating it from this 
lamentable restraint. 

“Idleness of men and machines is not 
simply the result of the depression, it is 
the depression. Getting men back to work 
is our whole job.” 


Necessity for Work 


To judge what this program may be 
able to do, I would like to have you vis- 
ualize what would happen if only one 
hundred dollars was spent on each of the 
sixteen million homes in this country, 
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that we know from actual surveys are in 
need of repair and modernization. 

This is entirely aside from the business 
structures and other buildings which are 
in good condition. If one hundred 
dollars on the average was spent it would 
mean one billion six hundred million 
dollars of new business and money cir- 
culating in the channels of trade. 

I don’t have to ask you men to visualize 
the fact that one hundred dollars on the 
average could profitably be spent on each 
one of these buildings for your products 
alone. 

This is entirely aside from the new con- 
struction that we feel will get under way, 
and we hope, it will do so in the imme- 
diate future—certainly early in the year 
1935. 

This market for repair and moderniza- 
tion alone is larger in terms of materials 
and labor than existed in the devastated 
regions of France and Belgium at the 
close of the World War. 

Our program of the Federal 
Administration is now concentrating 
the repair and modernization market. 


In a matter of hours we expect to an- 
nounce the rules and regulations under 
which mortgages will be insured on new 
construction and existing property that we 
believe will open up the field of new build- 
ing. 

But today, I want you to concentrate 
on what I say to you on the repair and 
modernization program. 

This program has two parts. First, 
there is the modernization credit plan. By 
insuring the institutions, the banks and 
other institutions in a position to loan 
funds, against losses taken in connection 
with loans that they make for the pur- 
pose of repair and modernization, there 
has been made available throughout the 
country to the property owners and those 
of good character and reputation money 
in sums from one hundred to two thou- 
sand dollars which can be repaid in from 
one to three years and in some cases five 
years at a finance charge lower than has 
ever been available on this type of financ- 
ing before. 

The charge is based on a maximum, in- 
cluding interest, and all fees of five dol- 
lars on one hundred dollars on a one-year 
installment loan, with larger amounts and 
longer time in the same proportion. 

This plan, we believe, has eliminated to 
a very large extent the red tape that so 
often is involved in plans of this kind. We 
believe it is simple. We believe it is easy 
for the property owner to understand. It 
is easy for the dealer and salesman to 
understand, and it is easy for the finan- 
cial institution to understand. 


Housing 
on 


Change in Paint Guarantee 

In connection with trying to simplify 
the plan in order to make it most effec- 
tive, Mr. Trigg brought to our attention 
soon after we put out our booklet of rules 
and regulations, the fact that the guar- 
antee of the job which we recommended, 
that the property owner secured from the 
contractor, was in conflict with some of 
the provisions of the paint code. Per- 
haps you are familiar with it, but I would 
like to read to you the change in the 
guarantee which we authorized and which 
I am informed meets the conditions with 
which you are faced. 

The guarantee that we are recommend- 
ing that the property owner secure now 
reads as follows:— 


Property Holder 
“The undersigned hereby certifies that 
the work he contracted to perform for you 
on premises located at 


for a total sum of $ has been 
completed in a workmanlike manner, us- 
ing the materials which you have ap- 
proved or specified. The undersigned fur- 
ther guarantees said work against defects 
in workmanship for one year. 
“Signed..... 


Contractor” 


(If the borrower does the work himself, 
no guarantee is necessary.) 
In launching the effort to 
program a success we went over and 
studied the campaign for modernization 
that had been run in some eighty-four 
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cities of the country in the past twelve 
months before the initiation of this act. 
We tried to eliminate all of the instru- 
mentalities they had used, and the prac- 
tices they had followed, that had proved 
not to be successful and to retain those 
that had proved worthy and successful. 

In that connection we had the benefit 
through the counsel of Mr. Emerson, of 
the experience of your clean up, paint up 
and fix up campaign and that was very 
valuable to us, indeed. As a result we 
published a booklet explaining to local 
elements in a community how they could 
organize a successful campaign. 

We expected this Fall, before the close 
of this year, that we would probably be 
able to induce ten campaigns to get 
started in ten of the leading cities of 
every State, some five hundred campaigns. 
Actually, after ten weeks of this program, 
thirty-one hundred cities have started 
such campaigns. They are in different 
stages but many of them are well along 
the road to real success. 

During this ten-week period, the banks 
and other financial institutions in the 
country have accepted our insurance con- 
tract, and some nine thousand scattered 
throughout the country, in practically 
every city of any size, and in every State 
. the Union are prepared to make these 
oans. 


Informing the Home-Owners 


We have prepared and distributed thir- 
teen million copies of a booklet for the 
property owner, explaining to many how 
they can take full advantage of this cam- 
paign. We have contacted manufacturers, 
not only those manufacturing materials 
directly connected with the building indus- 
try, but manufacturers of every type of 
product in the country, and I have pointed 
out to them the manner in which they 
could tie into this complete program to 
their own profit and benefit and to the 
benefit of the program itself. Some forty- 
five manufacturers are definitely concrete- 
ly co-operating in the measures that we 
have suggested that they take up. 

_ The newspapers, the radio have tied 
into the campaign, and as I am sure you 
are all aware there has been a good deal 


of publicity going out through the pr 
and other media. ” _— 


This campaign is essentially a sales 
campaign. We know already that of the 
work that has been activated as a result 
of this program, perhaps six to ten times 
as much has been undertaken for cash 
as has been undertaken as a result of the 
credit plan. The credit plan is only one 
of the instruments to make the campaign 
a success, and it is the real effort that is 
put behind this program by those directly 
connected in the building industry, and 
those connected with every industry in the 
country, that will make this a success, 
and nothing else. 

Now I know that you men are inter- 
ested in it, perhaps more than any other 
industry on account of the wide spread 
of your products, and I would like to 
point out to you, in a more specific way 
just the things that each one of you can 
do to tie into this program, and in your 
own business, and as an individual to 
help make it a success. 

don’t mean a success for the 
ment, not a success 
country, but a success for yourselves, 
for the workmen re-engaged, and all of 
those who will profit by it. 
; First of all, you must learn all about 
it yourselves. If you haven’t read the 
literature we have gotten out, I know it 
is burdensome, but I think it clearly pre- 
sents what we are trying to do, as a goal 
for the program. You should become 
familiar with the objectives, you should 
become familiar with the manner in which 
you can fit into the program. Particu- 
larly, you should become familiar with 
the modernization credit plan so that 
you understand it thoroughly. 

You should approach this program, I 
believe, not from the standpoint of paint 
alone, but from the standpoint of better 
housing, and everything that is involved 
in it, because its benefits to you are not 
only direct but the indirect benefits will be 
very very important. 

After you have become thoroughly 
familiar with it yourself, the next step 
is to have your salesmen in your own 
organization thoroughly familiar with all 
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angles of the program, and when I say 
that, 1 mean thoroughly familiar. 

lt is surprising that in a lot of meet- 
ings that | have attended, men have said 
that they were familiar with what we 
were driving at and how the program 
would work, and the different elements, 
but when we got down to the cases, we 
found that there really wasn’t a suilicient 
knowledge to do a good sales job. 


Dealers Need Instruction 


Next, you should instruct your dealers, 
the retailers, if you will pardon me, from 
our investigation, I think that is the weak- 
est line in the whole effort. It is neces- 
sary for you manufacturers to make a 
real concentrated effort to get these re- 
tailers first of all to understand what it 
is all about, and bow they can benetit by 
it and more important to have them do 
something about it. 

This is very important, indeed, and par- 
ticularly on the financing end which is a 
sales tool in connection with the results 
that will be obtained. 

Next, you can go ahead with your clean 
up, paint up and fix up campaigns. Don't 
assume that because this Better Housing 
Program is under way that there is any 
reason to drop the splendid work that 
your organization has carried on in the 
past in that connection. 


I would say that now is the time to re- 
double efforts on those campaigns. They 
will not only get additional business for 
you, but will be very helpful in giving 
impetus to the balance of the campaign 
throughout the country. 

Next, you should try to educate the 
banks in those communities where they 
are hesitant to go ahead with this type 
of lending. 

I would like to say this on the behalf 
of the banks. Generally speaking, I think 
that their cooperation has been splendid, 
beyond our expectations, Throughout the 
country there has been a very earnest 
and sincere desire on the part of the 
banks to tie into this movement and be 
helpful, but we are asking them to loan 
money on a different type of credit than 
most banks are used to extending credit 
on, and it is new, and in some cases they 
are hesitant to go ahead. They feel a 
little fearful of the results, and only by 
getting them activated to make some 
1oans, and to get started on the thing, 
will that feeling disappear. It is very im- 
portant where you find cases, or the cases 
are reported to you where the banks are 
hesitant, that you, having informed your- 
self, tell the banks that this is a real con- 
tribution to business, and to you, persun- 
ally, in your company, and get them to 
xo ahead. ; 

Then, of course, everything in the na- 
ture of special advertising and sales pro- 
motional work, window displays, radio 
programs and that type of thing will be 

eipful in the campaign. 

Work with tne iocal campaign com-~- 
mittee. There are thirty-one hundred 
cities that have started these campaigns. 
they are all be conducted through the 
voluntary support of the leaders of the 
community, and it is necessary that every- 
one interested in the program should tie 
into those campaigns and make them a 


success. 


Start at Home 

should make information 
this program, available to 
your own employees, in your factories, 
and in your offices. Many of them are 
home-owners ; they are on your payroll; 
they are getting recognition; they are the 
ideal type that we feel should go ahead 
with the repair and modernization of their 
homes at the present time. 

You can make it easy for them to get 
the information, and one suggestion that 
has worked out very successfully, that the 
manufacturer, or some one in the office, 
appoint some one individual and instruct 
or advise the employees to turn to that 
individual for full information about the 
program, and how they can tie in and 
promt by it. ‘ 

Then you can use the sound pictures 
that tne Federal Housing Administration 
has developed, that explain various phases 
of the program, These are available upon 
request, with a very small fee for its use, 
through the Western Union offices in al- 
most every large city in the country and 
many smaller cities. 


Then you 
about this plan, 
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We have found that they are very suc- go, and every one with 
cessful in telling the story to groups ot contact, who has had an 
salesmen, to groups of employees, and to 
the citizenry in the various communities— 
the property owners and whatnot. 









Then you can talk to other manufac- 









Take an active part in your local cam- 
paign, in your community. 
It is said that “Every institution is the 


from nine in the morning 








will do all of these things, and every 
other person in the United States who 
can benefit, will do likewise, can there 


spending time in fostering 
ing it, building it, implanti 


be any doubt of the ultimate success of in other people, this is goir 
this program that has been launched? thing that will put this ir 


which, taken at the flood, leads to for- We deeply appreciate, 
tune. Who knows but that this better your comments today, and 
housing program will be the tide that will : 


turn back the dark years of adversity. ership in this entire matte) 


I believe it was Disraeli who said “There The next feature on our 
is nothing in the world so powerful as a play called “Glass Hous 
an idea whose hour has struck.” play which interprets and 

May I ask that you take tnat thought certain activities of the in 
as your guide. It will return thousands name may sound unusual 
of men to self-respecting jobs. It will we started to look around 


hurry the end of government spending, 


and curb the high tide of mounting taxes. try and among our friends t 


Chairman Peck:—Every place you and taking our cue from t 
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whom you 
opportunity 


of visiting Washington and the head- 
quarters of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, comes back with a story 


turers and your friends. Keep talking that Mr. Deane and his associates are 
“The better housing program.’ We want working day and night. I have been 
to get the country conscious of it And told, by one individual, repeatedly, that 
the more it is discussed, the more it is you can expect to have an appoint- 
explained, the further it will go. ment made with Mr. Deane at any time 


to probably 


three the following morning, and the 


shadow of a man” By your leadership only reason I am mentioning that is 
in your own community, in tying into this because of the fact that if we, as mem- 
program you can inspire hundreds of bers of this industry and as members 
others to do their part in it. | ma of the complete building industry, will 

That is very important. Now if you do 10 percent as much in the way of 


this, talk- 
ng this idea 
iz to be the 
1dustry and 


There is a tide in the affairs of men all industries back on their feet. 


Mr. Deane, 
your lead- 
program is 
es.” For a 
dramatizes 
dustry, this 
but when 
our indus- 
or dramatic 


It will bring you success and profits. I talent, we found a very real supply of 
recommend this program to you because unpublicized and latent talent, who 
it is sound business. Thank you. could and would give us the answer, 


hat, we au- 


ad 
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tomatically decided 


thing might be true 
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same 


of our industry's 
great problem—increased sales. 


And we consequently offer 


Houses” to you, on 


you will be kind enough to turn 


that basis. 


chairs, so that you can face the 


we will present the 


play. 


“Glass Houses’ 


(The play “Glass Houses” was 
ten by Ivor Kenway, advertising man- 


ager for the Devoe 
pany. It was acted 


Company; Mrs. T. 


«& 


Zeller, of the Certain-teed 


‘Glass 


So if 


your 


stage, 


writ- 


Raynolds Com- 


by Miss Anabelle 


Products 


Brooks Cross; T. 


Brooks Cross, of the Devoe & 


nolds Company; Deane 


Valentine & Co.; Daniel Jaeger, 
U. S. Color Company: and Kingsley 
Kunhardadt, of the Guaranty Trust 
pany. The performance was enthusi- 
astically received, and there was abun- 


dant evidence that 


the point of 


Ray - 


Coulton, of 
of the 


Com- 


the 


commentary on the paint industry was 
not lost on the audience.) 


Chairman Peck:— 


All right, will 


please come to order? 


President Trigg: 
would be interested 


I think that 
in having the cast 


of the play introduced to you. 


(Mr. Trigg introduced the «¢ 


the play.) 
President Trigg: 


¥ oO 2-6, 


PRINCIPAL 


ee 


Plants: Terte Haute, Ind.; Westwego and Harvey, La.; Peoria, IIl.; Agnew, Calif. 


CiTiés 


you 


you 


ast ol 


-We are indebted 


ORPORATION 








tu the cast for the wonderful presen 
tation that they have made, and we all 
thank you very much for the fine play 
and what you have done for us. 
Chairman Peck:—Before proceeding 
with the next part of our program, I 
would also, in behalf of our national 
trade sales committee, and our various 
club committees, located throughout 
the United States, like to extend my 
appreciation, and our appreciation to 
the author, and director and each 
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Ivor Kenway 
Author of ‘Glass Houses’ 


member of the cast of “Glass Houses.’ 
it is really a splendid support and rep- 
resents quite an effort and great abil- 
ity, and I think that it made possible 
t very entertaining and amusing hour. 

But in addition to that, gentlemen, I 
would also like to announce that this 
play is to be reproduced in a written 
form, together with all of the sup- 
porting business, and details, and that 
it is going to be available to every 
paint club in every city of the United 
States. 

That is with the idea in mind that, 
during the Fall months, or winter 
months, and early Spring months, when 
we have the grand and co-operative 
club meetings that we hold, in the 

arious sections of the United States, 
this play may be put on by the vari- 
ous representatives of the industry, in 
each community of the United States, 
with the feeling, in the first place, that 
we are dramatizing an idea that we 
believe in. 

We are making it very easy to un- 
derstand, It is very simple, after all 
is sald and done, to negotiate a deal of 
that kind if the dealers organize and 
the painters organize and the industry 
is organized to help, and I think that 
we are, 

So that, gentlemen, as part of this 
meeting, I certainly hope you take 
home with you a picture of what can 
be done, and thank you, as executives 
of your various companies, and as 
leaders of the paint industry in your 
respective communities, that you get 
back of this, and have it done. 

You have got to remember that a 
lot of our good friends, in Kansas 
City, or Dallas, or San Francisco, or 
Chicago, or Boston, or Atlanta, haven't 
had the same opportunity that we have 
had today, which means that, unless 
we take home the right kind of a mes- 
sage, With the right kind of a spirit 
back of it, to see that it is put across, 
this thing that may be the vehicle for 
a tremendous industry movement, will 


fail. Its success, gentlemen, really I 
think rests completely in your hands. 
Mr. Jarden:—I think that we have 


all been greatly entertained by this 
play, “Glass Houses,” and I would 
like to move an official vote of thanks 
to the cast for their work and for this 
entertainment. 

Chairman Peck:—We now come to 
another part of our program, decidedly 
different, which involves a distribution 
method, and distribution outlets, and 
a part of our program which should 
be intensely interesting to every mem- 
ber of the trade sales convention. 

If this industry is going to progress, 
it can only do so as a result of main- 
taining, protecting, and developing our 
present distribution outlets as well as, 
at the same time, or coincident with 
that, securing additional number of 
logical distribution points. 

sut remembering always, that we 
cannot go forward by falling ‘back 
three feet for every yard gained 

We simply must, gentlemen of the 
trade sales organizations of this in- 
dustry, stop our account mortality by 
finding some way to be far more con- 
structive than we have been in the 
past. 

For these reasons, we have invited 
one of the outstanding leaders in each 
distribution stratum and activity to 
come before this meeting without 
gloves, if you please, for the purpose 
of telling us why he considers his par- 
ticular functions necessary and valu- 
able, and what we can and should do 
to be increasingly helpful. 

It gives me great pleasure, there- 
fore, to introduce as our next speake 
Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch is past president of the 


































































National Wholesale Paint Association, 
a paint merchant of the sterling class, 


who will talk to us on the subject of 
the importance and the _ functions, 
broadly speaking, of the wholesalers. 


Value of Wholesaler 


E. P. Lynch:—Changes in methods of 
distribution are gradual, and one who has 
spent many years in one branch of the 
system runs the risk of inadvertently con- 
fusing spurtracks with mainlines. It may 
be well to occasionally get the objective 
view of an observer whose judgment has 
not been influenced by such experience as 
is gained in actual contact with the prob- 
lems. To this end I have asked a young 
student of marketing for a picture of the 
background and evolution of the Wwhole- 
saler as it is taught him in our higher 
educational institutions today. His state- 
ment in which he advises that he more or 
less quotes Prof. Hugh B. Killough, of 
Brown University, is as follows: 

“In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the commerce of this country was 
to a very large extent waterborne. This 
continent was doing its best to live up to 
its then current reputation of being 
a ‘howling wilderness.’ Therefore, _ it 
Was much easier and more economical 
to ship goods by water than by land. The 
seacoast towns with good harbors rapidly 
became important mercantile centers. The 


important merchants of these towns were 
usually connected with the shipping in- 
dustry. As the first lush profits of ship- 


became less exciting, these men who 








ping 
had made their wealth out of rum, mo- 
lasses, tea or the building of boats, began 
to enter another field. The towns were 
large and still growing at this time, and 
they were good markets for the imports 
of the so-called ‘merchant princes.’ 
“Quite naturally the imports were stored 
and sold out to small dealers in the towns 


and surrounding country, the merchant not 


only performing the storing function, but 
also being the source of credit for his cus- 
tomers An economy of scarcity prevailed 
in those days; the vast wealth of the in 
terior ot this continent was hardly 
touched. As a result it was harder to get 
commodities than to sell them, and the 
merchants soon found themselves lending 
credit to small producers, whose output 


was needed by the tradesman. These pro- 
ducers usually fabricated their commodi- 
ties by hand in small establishments. 


“When the iron and stee] industry be- 
gan to develop, and the railroads began 
to compete with the canals, the machine 


method of production began to gain head- 
way, causing a tremendous spurt in the 
production of goods. The result was that 
the efficient producer concentrated on 
cheaper unit costs through the use of 
machinery and Mass production. The 
market was there—all one had to do was 
to cut production costs to tap the market 
favorably. It was discovered that the 
concentration of production plants into 
larger and larger units was the most ef- 
ficient method of cutting costs. These 
large plants were usually set up as near 
the source of supply as possible, and great 
profits were made by these organizations. 

“As the frontiers of this nation pushed 
rapidly westward, new sources of raw ma- 
terials were opened; rich farming lands 
were developed; and the population in- 
creased rapidly. Large cities sprang up 
in the Midle ‘West, and a large network 
of railroads became the nerve center of 
the largest active free trade area in the 
world, Along with increasing transporta- 


tion facilities, there sprang up a bank- 
ing system, first purely local, then State, 
then national in its scope. 


“As the industrial machine of the nation 
grew older, it found it somewhat difficult 
to dispose of its products. Mass produc- 
tion needed mass stimulation of mass 
markets. Advertising pointed the way 
out of this difficulty to a large extent, but 
not much attention was paid to a scien- 
tific study of how to market goods more 
economically until the beginning of this 
century. Since then manufacturers in 
many lines have begun to decentralize 
their plants, placing them nearer to mar- 
kets and thus decreasing shipping costs. 


Effect of Developments 

“These rapid changes have 
had a very effect on the posi- 
tion of the wholesaler, weakening his 
economic position in many lines, In the 
first place, national advertising has es- 
tablished direct communication between 
the dealer and the manufacturer. Second- 
ly, the size and strength of manufacturing 
organizations has increased relatively, 


Vast and 
important 





and in some cases, direct-to-dealer selling 
has been encouraged by horizontal com- 
binations. Thirdly, the old general store 
has been split into many = specialized 
stores, Fourthly, the rapid growth of 
large urban centers and big city stores 
has increased the average size of orders 
Fifthly, competition has cut the manu- 
facturer’s profits and sharpened _ sales 


This has forced many manu- 
have more definite sales rep- 
resentation than wholesalers’ salesmen 
can give to One product, Sixthly, the 
greatly improved transportation and com- 
munication facilities, the rapid appear- 
ance ot public merchandising warehouses, 
improved credit rating facilities, and a 
growing tendency for ilers to depend 
in normal times upon the local banks and 
less upon long open-book credits, have 
it easier for direct selling the 
dealer, 
these 

by the 
Increased 

“a growing eXCess In 
ity, more and more 
the greatly increa 

ing brands 
Sei lie uses 

of the risk ol 
the manulacturer, have 
mneasure his market more closely, 
have aided in bringing about 
mouth buying More recently the rapid 
growth of chain stores has in some lines 
eakened to a great extent the position 
the wholesaler 

This sketchy outline 
student of marketing 
colle today not seem to paint the 
picture of the individual wholesaler as a 
particularly enticing field of endeavor. 
Formerly when an economy scarcity 
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prevailed, the wholesaler select.” ‘h - 
chandise the buyers must perforce sell, 
and the consumers use. He also financed 


operations of both producers and 
We now have an economy of 
abundance in the field of production in 
which the function of credit is taken 
over by the banks; and the producers 
through modern means of communication, 


the 
dealers. 


invention and trade marks have quite 
definitely prescribed the function of se- 
lection. 

This transition has limited the field of 
activities of the individual wholesaler. His 
erstwhile control over source of supply 
and his “take it or go without’ preroga- 
tive so long maintained in meeting de- 
mand, has succumbed to the powers of 
advertising, accumulated capital, and 
quick transportation. However, there is 
need for an agency which will buy mer- 


chandise in large ‘ 
mically sound for a retailer to buy and 
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sell in certain communities in sma'ler 
quantities than is economically sound for 
a manufacturer to sell. 

We are dealing in what is called con- 
venience merchandise or commodity. The 
per capita consumption is small, two or 
three dollars per year, not of sufficient 


moment to charge the mind of the house- 
hold consumer with necessity for shopping 
for price; therefore, it is brought in most 
convenient places, necessitating wide dis- 
tribution and prompt warehousing ser- 
vice. The need for this service demon- 
strated by the 1930 census which indi- 
cated that a large percentage of the mer- 
handise we sell in this country was 
nandled by wholesalers. 


Need for Wholesaler 

To those to carefully study 
the statistics distribution 
in the paint industry, we would recom- 
mend Professor Beckman’s analysis as 
published by the Department of Commerce. 
It will encourage the manufacturer who 
more or less controls his own distribution, 
and it will hearten the wholesaler who for 
years has been told that his days are 
numbered. It will probably convince the 
disinterested observer that the function of 
wholesaling will continue to be performed 
by a variety of organizations, 

The census figures as to the wholesale 
paint business show as follows: Of the 
paint sales reported by manufacturers in 
1930 for the year 1929, eliminating the in- 


is 


interested, 
as to wholesale 








dustrial sales sold direct by the manu- 
facturer, we find the following percent- 
age as to the remainder, what we call 
trade sales— 

Manufacturer's wholesalk vranches 23.9 
Retailers 

Manufacturer's retail stores 


consumers or home-owners 





considerable portion of 





a 
merchandise shipped to manufacturer’s 
branches are in turn sold to wholesalers. 





While the glamour of the former whole- 
saling entrepreneur is dimmed as the field 
of his activities is restricted and his func. 
tions performed by manufacturers 
brokers, bankers and chain stores, we find 
that in our industry he still comprises a 
very considerable group of those perform- 








ing the mechanics of wholesale distribu- 
tion, and, surprising as it may seem, 
there are indications that the relative 
demand for his services is increasing. 
Five hundred sixty-five wholesalers re- 
ported the year in which their business 
was organized. From these figures we 


find the 46 percent of the wholesalers had 
been organized within the previous cade, 
previous to 1929, and that the greatest 
rate of growth had been within the last 
five years prior to 1929, Manufacturers 
who sold in whole or in part through sales 
branches reported on this point. Twenty- 
percent had been formed within the 
previous ten years. So far as can be seen 
from census reports whatever change there 
may have been in recent years has been a 
toward a relatively larger increase 
merchants than in manu- 
warehouses. 





ning 


trend 
in wholesale 
facturer’s branch 

Approximately 24 percent of the 
sale merchants of the country do a 
ness of less than 50,000 each in net 
accounting for but 2.9 percent of the 
business. Incidentally 35.5 percent of the 
manufacturers’ branch warehouses did a 
business in 1929 of less than $50,000 each, 
accounting for but 1.7 percent of thei 
total sales. The cost of doing for 
up doing this volume was 28.2 per- 
for the wholesaler and 33.2 percent 
manufacturers, 


whole- 
busi- 
sales 


total 


busines 
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cent 
for the 


Sales to Large Users 


The business of the paint wholesaler 
differs from that of other types of whole- 
salers in that the sales to large users of 
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distinct from retailers of paint 
considerable factor in his business, 
These large users, painting contractors, 
real estate operators or agents, factory 
maintenance consumers, not infrequently 
buy paint in larger quantities than many 
dealers, and because of the size of their 
orders enjoy practically wholesale prices. 

This condition works to the disadvan- 
tage of the dealer, who unlike the large 
consumer, carries at all time a stock of 
paints. It happens that the wholesaler or 
manufacturer’s branch warehouse or di- 
rect factory representative will sell a 
dealer in a certain community, and then 
go out in the same community and en- 
deavor to sell the largest consumers of 
paint in that community. The argument 
of the wholesaler under such conditions 
is that if he does not sell this trade some 
manufacturer or other wholesaler will, 
and the result is that we often in this way 
hinder the growth of the retailer or drive 
him to seek connections with some manu- 
facturer who, not being represented in the 
district, will extend wholesale cost prices 
to the dealer, 

It may happen that a manufacturer 
has an established dealer in a certain 
community and does not compete for any 


paint 
is a 


as 


other part of the local business, but finds 
that dealer’s business restricted because 
of competition from other manufacturers 


or Wholesalers, and he may be inclined to 
put that dealer in a position to get the 
business even though in order to do so he 
in some way absorbs the cost usually inci- 
dent to selling a retail store account. This 
condition may account for the growth in 
fiumbers of wholesale establishments. 


It must be acknowledged that the func- 
tion of wholesaling carries with it cer- 
costs, whether performed by the in- 
wholesaler, the manufacturer's 
nch warehouse, or the warehouse at 
factory where it is performed. How- 
efficient or inefficient the independent 

er may we feel that he prob- 

hiv know the cost better than some 
With the wholesaler 
< must be charged to the func- 

Th s not necessarily the case 
inufacturers; may and 
i absorb part of the function 
ough charges against some other 
okkeeping account. It is impossible to 
present variety of trade 
being an intelligent or 
to the application of 
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ependent 
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some 


‘ erve ff t 
int as 
approach 
costs, 
indicates that manufac- 
branch warehouses on the whole 
p orm the function of wholesaling at a 
if something like 3 percent less than 
é Vpica cost of the wholesaler. Ad- 
mittineg that greater efficiency May pos- 
yy obtain in the manufacturer's ware- 
house, we believe the fact remains that 
the wholesaler is called upon for ser- 
vice involving greater detail, a wider 
variety of merchandise, smaller unit sales, 
heavier stocks, and possibly greate credit 


us 








risks lt is quite likely that executive 
expenses in the wholesale establishments 
are larger than in the corresponding 
manufacturer's branch warehouse in 
which sales and credit functions and 
matters of general policy are prescribed 
hy executives in central offices and the 
expenses pro rated among a number of 


warehouses, 
How, Not Who, Is Problem 


Since either directly or through b ranch 
warehouses, manufacturers are perform- 
ing the function of wholesaling to a 
somewhat greater extent than wholesale 
merchants, their interest must equal that 
in- 


of the wholesaler in doing the job 
telligently and with profit. There is no 
real point in discussing the question as 


to who is going to do the job. It is go- 
ng to be done by manufacturers directly 
or through branches, and by wholesalers, 

I am inclined to pvelieve that for some 
time we in the paint industry have been 
thinking too much about who is to per- 
form the function of wholesaling and too 
little about how it should be performed-— 
too much about whose province it is and 
too little about the way it should be 
done, 

Capital and effort gravitate toward that 
activity in an industry which tends to 
show the greatest profit. The reason 
nere are as many if not more manutfac- 
turers than there are distributors in the 
country is because in that way has laid 
the greater advantage to capital and ef- 
fort, enough greater to enable the manu- 
facturer to assume a large portion of the 
with his pro- 


field of distrivution along 
ductive activities. : : 
This trend has driven the wholesaler 


to seek sources of supply from manufac- 
turers who are not competing in distribu- 
tion, and accounts for the considerable 
number of small specialty manufacturers. 
Many of these smaller manufacturers de- 


veloped from wholesalers, who having a 
inarket sufficiently large to warrant the 


installation of small manufacturing equip- 


ment, and in turn, more or less success- 
fully seeking outlets for their excess Ca- 
pacity, have gradually added to their 
equipment, 

This evolution is paralleled in the 
wholesale field by the retailer who, as 
stated before, is placed in a position to 
buy at wholesale prices by manufacturers 
unable otherwise to get distribution in a 
given territory. : : 

The situation so far as manufacturing 
is concerned is aided by raw material 
manufacturers seeking new markets and 
assisting the new manufacturer with 
formula and instructions as to how to 
fabiicate his raw materials. Under 
normal conditions the efficient merchan- 
diser does not find these methods or sys- 
tems of growth a bar to reasonable suc- 
cess. The difficulty is that in times of 
poor business the system is accelerated 
ind the stream of distribution becomes 
cluttered, 

So long as there is regular demand, 
normally growing with population, little 
will be required in the way of restrictive 
measures in trade. Upset this condition 
either through abnormally increased or 
lecreased production or demand, throw- 


ing either greatly out of balance and un- 
restricted trade practices tend toward de- 
noralization, 

Our industry is now engaged in an ex- 
periment which is designed to correct 
ome of the evils incident to a greatly 
unbalanced economy. 

History records previous 
force men in industry to make 


attempts to 
their in- 
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dividual practices conform to rules that 
corrected abuses; the ultimate failure of 
such attempts has been the result of 
greed of industry able to affect monopolis- 
tic conditions on the one hand, and in- 
creased opportunity for chiselers willing 
break laws to gain illicit advantage 
the other, 
The success 


‘oO 
on 
attempt will de- 
pend upon whether or not we can sym- 
pathetically envision, and with fairness 
meet, the demands of the consumers of 
our merchandise on the one hand, and 
the reasonable welfare of all those who 
are engaged in supplying this demand on 
the other. 

To this end may we all contribute our 
best intelligence and endeavors. I have 
spent forty years in this industry, and 
have great faith in the motives and in- 
telligence of its leaders. 

Chairman Peck:—That 
talk, Mr. Lynch. 

Our next speaker, ladies and 
men, will discuss “Developing Dealer 
Business from the Wholesaler’s Stand- 
point.” He is past president of the 


of this 


is a great 


gentle- 


National Wholesale Paint Association, 
president of the Standard Glass & 


Paint Company, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
merchandiser of unusual ability and 
national reputation. 


It is simply great to have Ross J. 
Clemens, of Des Moines, Iowa, with 
us. 

Developing Dealer Busi 

Ross J. Clemens:—For a Midwestern 
wholesaler to discuss the matter of de- 
veloping dealer business through the 
wholesaler, before a group made up 


largely of manufacturers, might be classi- 


fied under several headings; it might be 
called presumptuous, and again it might 
be termed plain weak-mindedness. In 


approaching the subject, I couldn’t help’ 
thinking of the case of the small boy in 
school who, for some reason which his 
teachers could not fathom, was not making 
progress. Finally after a conference on 
the subject they decided he must be sub- 


normal and arranged to have him ex- 
amined by the school psychiatrist. The 
boy was judged competent and _ sent 
back to his classes. Next day, one of his 
classmates, telling of the occasion said, 
“Sammy was examined for an idiot and 
didn’t pass.” Be that as it may. 

It is pleasing indeed to many of us 
engaged in the wholesale branch of this 


industry to note that this association has 
become interested in the problems and 
practices of the wholesaler. Many of us 
believe that the wholesaler is, and will 
continue to be, very important factor 
in this industry. 

Of course, when I use the term, ‘“whole- 


a 


saler,” I have in mind the real whole- 
saler who performs all of the functions 
necessary to the classification and not to 
the more or less glorified retailer that 


some factory has designated as a whole- 
saler because of his ability as a buyer, 
or because of his location which permits 
him to compete locally with some legiti- 
mate wholesaler. 

Various manufacturers have said many 
times that wholesalers or jobbers do not 
render good service to the factories be- 
cause they do not carry on a systematic 


plan of developing dealers, or for that 
matter, do not so conduct their business 
as to maitain dealer accounts after the 
factory has developed them. It is our 
opinion that most of this criticism origi- 
nates with the appointment as_ whole- 
salers, of concerns that cannot possibly 
quality for the title. It is our further 


opinion that this type of glorified retailer, 
or semijobber as some choose to call him, 
is the source of the industry’s greatest 
sales problems. Certainly, the type is the 
greatest menace to the legitimate whole- 
saler in his efforts to successfully serve 
his factories as well as the merchants in 
his natural trade territory. 

In studying the various functions of 
real wholesaler in this problem of de- 
veloping dealer business, it will be very 
apparent why there is a vast difference 
in the value to the industry of the so- 
called “wholesaler” and the real whole- 
saler. We are and have been for some- 
time in an era of careful cautious buying 





a 


on the part of the dealer. This means 
small and frequent purchases by the 
dealer and he must have instant service 


if he meets the needs of his customers. In 
order to do his buying in small quantities 
economically, he must be able to buy 
many items from the same source of sup- 
ply; otherwise, the cost of buying and 
minimum transportation costs consume his 
profits, 

This is one of the very important rea- 
sons for developing dealer business 
through the legitimate wholesaler who is 
in position to render service on many 
sundries and allied items, which cannot 
be supplied by individual factories and 
certainly not by a semi-jobber. 

Just as an example to prove the point, 
may I say that in serving the dealers in 
the more or less limited territory that is 
covered by our company, we find it neces- 
sary to buy from more than 300 separate 
and distinet sources of supply. 


Advantages for Dealer 
It is my contention that because of this 








service on the part of the wholesaler, the 
profit position of the dealer is improved. 
Therefore, the manufacturer should be 
definitely interested in this type of dis- 
tribution for his products. I do not be- 
lieve it is necessary to emphasize the fact 
that profits are important for the dealer 
as well as for the other branches of the 
industry, and that without profit there 
will result serious dealer turnover which 
we all recognize as a source of lost profits 


to 


beth distributor and manufacturer. In 
other words, I believe it is possible, except 





perhans in territory immediately adja- 
cent to a factory, to build a more per- 
manent and consequently a more er n- 
tinuously profitable dealer business, 
through competent wholesalers than can 
be built direct from the factory. 

The wholesaler who qualifies for the 
title today realize that } ability to 
render the best service available in his 
trade territory is the one thing, and the 
only one, that will keep him in business. 


Just as surely as he lets his service sitp 
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only on a par with 
with a factory at 
as surely is he on 
don’t mean 
and un- 
thing, 
dealer 
right 


where it is 
the other fellow, or 
greater distance, then 
the way out. By service I 
buying business with unusual 
ethical practices. I mean, for one 
having the merchandise that the 
wants and getting it to the dealer 
now when his orders come in. 

As an evidence of how important I 
lieve that one thing to be, permit me to 
say that it is a requirement of our com- 
pany that our warehouse ship at least 
92 percent of all orders on the day they 
ure received. Any manager who cannot 
meet that requirement by keeping a 
stock adequate to do it, and still get a 
satisfactory turnover, has no place in our 
set-up, because we are sure if we let 
down even slightly, someone will call 
strikes on us so fast we will be out be- 
fore we can get the bat off our shoulder. 

The first thing a wholesaler should do 
before he starts out to develop dealer 
business is to make sure that he is in a 
position to meet the rigid requirements 
of serving the dealers in a sufficient trade 
area to make his business profitable. The 
requirements are many, and they must 
be met; otherwise the result will be an- 
other failure. One of the first and most 
important requirements is quality mer- 
chandise. To attempt to build dealer 
business on anything but high quality 
merchandise is on the face of it a waste 
of time, and will simply result either in 
ultimate failure, or the necessity of do- 
ing the job all over again. Price mer- 
chandise will not endure longer than it 
takes the public to find out that quality 
is not present. It may take longer to 
develop a satisfactory volume on higher 
cost quality merchandise, but once it is 
developed, the job is done for all time. 1t 
is always much easier to displace a price 
line than a quality line. 

Second, a wholesaler must be sure that 
his stock is complete. It is not sufficient 
to have just the best sellers—he must 
have the occasional sellers and he must 
have a satisfactory stock control system 
to make sure that his stock is complete 
at all times and that proper quantities 
of fast sellers and slow sellers are cCar- 
ried. Otherwise, he will not be able to 
render the kind of service it takes to hold 
the dealer’s business after he gets it and 
also he may find without proper stock 
control that he has accumulated a lot of 
shelf warmers that cut his turnover down 
to a point where profit is impossible. 


Stock Must Be Movable 


Right here, let me say that I think 
overstock is just as serious a menace to 
dealer business as is understock. Nothing 
builds dissatisfaction and sales resis- 
tance faster than old stock with soiled 
Jabels and settled pigments. 

Just to make the rest of my comments 
more direct and perhaps more personal, 
I am going to pretend that you are all 
wholesalers and refer to you and your 
business rather than some mythical whole- 
saler. The fact of the matter is that even 
though you are a manufacturer, you are 
either selling to wholesaler or perform- 
ing the service of a wholesaler yourself, 
and so you must have some personal in- 
terest in the problem. 

As a wholesaler, your office and ware- 
house organization must be equal to the 
task of handling and filling orders 
promptly, and by promptly, I mean the 
same day they are received. Be sure you 
keep those departments in pace with your 
sales. Don’t try to build a new organi- 
zation each rush season, 

Be sure you are lined up with the 
right manufacturers who produce the qual- 
ity merchandise we have referred to and 
who will back up your sales and service 
efforts with the right kind of co-opera- 
tion, not occasionally when they have an 
idea they want to try out, but month in 
and month out, year in and year out, be- 
cause this thing of building dealer busi- 
ness is a long job and it must be as- 
sumed that one is building for a long pe- 
riod, otherwise it is useless to start. 

And then, with that type or co-opera- 
tion from your factories, be sure you give 
them the same type of co-operation you 
expect from them, because without com- 
plete confidence between factory and 
wholesaler, the work of developing dealer 
business will be useless and will be time 
wasted. 

If you represent more than one factory, 
make up your mind right from the start 
that there will be no substituting on 
dealer accounts, and do not permit rep- 
resentatives of one factory to call on, or 
interfere, with the dealers of another. 
Failure to enforce these two things will 
lose dealer business faster than a good 
force otf salesmen can bring it in, and 
will also probably cause changes in your 
lines which will mean further loss of 
dealer accounts. 

I have referred to 
tory, and before you go far from home 
after dealer business, you should deter- 
mine by careful analysis just what terri- 
tory you can serve profitably. You will 
waste the money you spend on dealer pro- 
motion outside of the area in which you 
“an render at least equal service with any 
other source of supply. : 


True, 


back to 


be- 


natural trade terri- 


you can get 
side of that area and any business is 
tempting, but if you are smart, you will 
develop the territory that can be main- 
tained on a profitable basis and let the 
rest of it go. Your net profits will be far 
more satisfactory even with a smaller 
volume of sales 

Your position with 
be far better if you do a good job in a 
limited territory than it will if you do a 
mediocre job in territory spread. all 
over the map, and your dealer 
Zanization will be far more depend- 
able if it be made up of dealers who 
can get at least equal service from you 
as from any other source, and, after all, 
continuous net profits are what you are 
after in all your effort to develop dealer 
business. 

With quality merchandise in proper as- 
sortment, a satisfactory office and ware- 
house organization, a plan of co-operation 
with dependable factories, and a terri- 
tory in which you are sure you can ren- 
der proper service, your next require- 
ment is salesmen. It takes high-grade 
intelligent men, well trained, to develop 
the kind of dealer organizations that will 
remain profitable over a period of years 

Your salesmen should not only be thor- 


some business out- 


factories will 


your 


or- 
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produces expense 
“good intelli 
Li¢ nan produce not 
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afford to waste any of it 


producers of profit 


Care in Selecting Accounts 


sional factory 
and officials 
ilesman 


alibis—a rent, 


to ope 


their haste i 


sel] 


wholesalers In 
permit their 
who calls himself a dealer and 
who will allow himself to be sold. Re- 
member, that you are operating in a re- 
stricted territory and that future business 
is a factor to be considered Survey each 
community in your territory and pick the 
best possible place for your line is 
after reasonable effort, you cannot close 
that prospect, take up the effort with the 
next best and so on down to the point of 
a reasonably satisfactory outlet You 
cannot expect 100 percent connections 
at all point, but you should aim as high 
as possible and wait for later develop- 
ments rather than put your lines in with 


Many 
make sales 
any one 


salesmen to 
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what you know to be only temporary con- 
nections that may do more harm than 
good. 

Don’t overlook the fact that 
great many potential paint merchants not 
now engaged in the paint business. If a 
satisfactory dealer connection is not 
available from existing dealers, your 
salesmen should try to develop one from 
the outside. The sources from which this 
is possible are too numerous to outline, 
but a salesman worthy of the job will 
find them. 

Extreme care should be taken to 
certain that proper financial and 
ing ability exist. The percent of casualties 
among paint dealers is all too high for the 
good of the industry and the fault lies 
largely with the distributor or factory. 
We should charge ourselves with the re- 
sponsibility for improving this con- 
dition. 

We 
volume as 


there are a 


make 
sell- 


our sales 
but it is 


anxious to build 
rapidly as possible, 
my opinion that one of the worst mis- 
takes is to sell the dealer more stock 
than he can turn over satisfactorily 
with reasonable effort. 

Certainly, I believe’ in 
enough to make him feel the necessity of 
exerting reasonable effort, and it is with- 
out question, advisable to sell him a well- 
assorted stock. The less vacancies you 
leave on the shelves for competitors’ 
labels, the more permanent is your con- 
nection Most worthwhile merchants are 
today conscious of the effect of slow turn- 
over, and the wise manufacturer or 
wholesaler will not overlook its impor- 
tance Incidentally, that is the local 
wholesaler’s greatest argument to both 
manufacturer and dealer, because if the 
wholesaler carries the kind of stock he 
should, he can, without question, increase 
the dealer’s turnover and materially re- 
duce his investment. 

After vou have a dealer signed up and 
your goods on his shelves, your real work 
starts. those goods move off the 
dealer's rapidly enough to give 
him a turnover, vou have 
made no and ne profit 


Through your salesmen, the 
salesmen, and your office, you must help 
the dealer to become a real paint mer- 
chant Putting a stock on his shelves 
and hanging out a sign won't bring in the 
sales and that’s what both of must 
have for profits 


Teach the nak > ‘st pos- 
ble use of ac v ‘ ips and 
advertising matter to do 
intelligent local ady t 


hold paint 
days tration \ Sell him on 
the idea of 


his store 


are all 


se'ling him 


Unless 
shelves 

satisfactory 

progress 


factory 


demon 
keeping front of 
Train the é é ! } cler) 
to talk your product 
vince them that the 
and the profit re 
least equal to m« 
sale Be sure 
cler} they are mo 
uccess and | 
salesmen = educ: 
business in hi 
Complete hou 
soliciting and 
make a huge 
counter waiting for trade 
The best way for your 
educate your dealers to do o 
ing is for the salesman to 


the dealer or his clerks and 


no de: 


succe 
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consumer, painter, and maintenance calls. 
Show them how to do it and give them a 
taste of the benefits that accrue. Don’t 
let your salesmen feel that they have 
done their duty by doing this once for 
each dealer. See to it that they make it 
a regular practice three, or four, or 
more, times a year. Your benefits will 
be aS great as the dealers’. 

one of the 
the whole- 


This 
reasons 


Saier. 


sort of dealer help is 
for the existence of 
The attitude of your salesmen 
toward your dealers, the help that they 
give the dealer and the extent to which 
they contribute to the enthusiasm and 
interest of the dealer in the paint busi- 
ness, is a large part of the answer to 
Whether or not the wholesaler is an 
important part of this industry. 

The smartest job of selling I ever 
saw done in a small town was by a hard- 
ware dealer in a town of less than 600. 
All Winter he carried a small notebook 
in his pocket and to every customer that 
came into his store, he asked one ques- 
tion, “Are you thinking of doing any 
painting in the Spring’’?”’ 

Just that, and nothing more, 
that he made a note of the reply. Early 
in the Spring, he started to call on the 
ones that didn’t say “No.” Net result 
was the sale of several hundred gallons 
of paint which he shipped in at one time 
and piled up in front of his store with a 
big sign on it. Further result was several 
additional sales and a net profit greater 
than he made out of hardware sales for 
the full year. 

The idea was 
Saler’s salesman 


except 


furnished by a _ whole- 
and the same salesman 
went out with the merchant on his first 
day of farm to farm calls. What do you 
think? Could one of your salesmen go 
out and take that account away from 
that wholesaler and his salesman? 


Satisfy the Dealer 

Many wholesalers and factories make 
the mistake of promising unethical and 
impossible things to get a dealer started. 
This can have but one ending. Far bet- 
ter make your connections through hon- 
est sales efforts and produce better re- 
sults than you promise. 

A dealer who turns his investment and 
makes money out of his paint depart- 
ment is generally satisfied and not much 
of a target for competition. 

Show me a dealer, in our territory, with 
a competitive line, who has been prom- 
ised, even guaranteed, a volume twice 
what he has been able to secure, or who 
has been promised a lot of sales help that 
he did not get, and I’ll show you a darn 
good prospect for one of our lines. 

Make the dealer feel that he is part of 
your organization and also part of the 
factory organization. Encourage him to 
suggest changes for improvement in the 
line, in the sales help. If he does some 
outstanding thing, have the head of your 
company write him a letter and com- 
mend him; also, ask his permission to 
pass it along to your other dealers. The 
feeling that he means something to you 
will add to his permanence, and out of 
permanence comes profit. 

Building dealer connections is a sort of 
pyramiding proposition. Once you have 
a tew money making dealers established, 
you can use them to help sell others and 
the best proof of the profit possibilities 
of any line is the definite evidence of 
dealers already making a profit and satis- 
fied with the line and the source of 
supply. 

| submit that a wholesaler who builds 
his dealer business along the lines I have 
suggested, and who never lets up on his 
efforts to help his dealers improve their 
business and profit, has a place in this 
industry and that many manufacturers 
will always be interested in securing his 
business and working with him. I con- 
tend also that the manufacturer who is 
represented by that type of wholesaler 
will enjoy a greater volume of dealer 
business in that territory than he could 
secure direct. 

In conclusion, will you permit me to 
urge this association to use its best efforts 
to eliminate from the industry one of its 
most destructive practices? 

I refer to the thing that is perhaps the 
most discouraging to a wholesaler in his 
efforts to maintain dealer business. 


Competition by Manufacturers 


A wholesaler will establish a dealer, 
nurse him along with all of the attentions 
that I have suggested, and probably many 
more, and in the course of a few years 
the dealer is developed into a real paint 
merchant doing $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, or 
more, in annual sales, depending on the 
size of his community. 

Along comes a factory salesman, makes 
Mister Dealer a jobber, or a semijobber, 
and promises him everything up to a half 
interest in the factory. We have them 
out in our State in towns of 2,000 to 5,000. 
Some of them started on original orders 
of less than $600 and most of them have 
gone backward in sales in place of for- 
ward. 

I have no argument with any factory’s 
effort to take any account away from 
anybody else, be it another factory or a 
wholesaler. The part which I think {is 
basically wrong, and which I believe the 
industry should try to eliminate, is the 
unethical propositions that are offered to 
the dealer to get him to change lines. 
I know that your code is aimed at sev- 
eral of these thines bet som or your 
chiselers are still making jobbers and 
semijobbers out of dealers in relatively 
small towns because they haven’t learned 
to sell their products through any other 
methods, 

So long as you permit these 
to hold membership in your association, 
and treat them as equals, and pass off 

htly their nefarious practices, just so 
long will yours and the wholesaler’s sell- 
ing cost remain too high and yours and 
your ler’s dealer turnover be out 


concerns 


wholesa]l 
of proportion 

Whenever this industry is ready to 
face facts and let the service performed 
he the measure of the proposition made 
the buyer, it will find that its cost of do- 
ing business will improve and it wlll be 
ible to give the public more value for 
ts money without sacrificing the profit of 
he industry. 

I 1 ’ 
ously, because I 
lealer and the 


vou to consider this seri- 
believe that both the 
wholesaler are important 


to the future of this industry and as such, 
they must have fair and equitable treat- 
ment. 

Chairman Peck: It may be that a 
prophet is generally without glory in 
his ownt own, but that is certainly not 
true of our next speaker, Thomas A, 
Flynn, of the Butler Flynn Company, 
Washington, 

Mr. Flynn is also past president of 
the National Wholesale Paint Associa- 
tion, and is a business builder of great 
talent, Who has had an unusual degree 
of success in the painter and in the 
maintenance field 

It therefore gives me great pleasure 
to introduce Mr. Flynn, who will now 
discuss, “Developing Painter and 
Maintenance Business from the 
Wholesaler’s Standpoint.” 


Servicing Maintenance Work 


T. A. Flynn:—When I was asked to 
appear before you gentlemen and present 
a paper setting forth the desirability to 
you of having wholesalers service main- 
tenance work rather than through direct 
selling, I realized that I needed not only 
my individual experience, but the experi- 
ence of those wholesalers whose business 
was nearly 100 percent of this character. 
Consequently, I wrote to several such 
large paint wholesalers. In setting forth 
these ideas I am not putting forth my 
own personal opinion, but the collective 
opinion and experience of those men, to- 
gether with the viewpoint of the members 
of the National Wholesale Paint Asso- 
ciation, 

In speaking of maintenance work in 
this paper, I refer to the repainting of 
office buildings, apartment houses, insti- 
tutions, hospitals, factories, and other 
buildings of this nature. 

In studying this subject, we should 
take into consideration the method of 
purchasing used by the buyer and his re- 
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quirements f3ecause of the very nature 
of the work it is impossible, in many in- 
stances, to plan the work very much in 
advance. Individual apartments are reno- 
vated and so are individual offices at the 
time one tenant moves out and another 
tenant moves in. In many institutions 
of this character only one painter is em- 
ployed, and the kind of work that he does 
varies greatly during any given period. 
Sometimes he is varnishing a floor, an- 
other time painting the walls or the wood- 
work, ete. It is in the minority of cases 
where the work is done on a large scale at 
one time and carried through from cellar 
to roof. For this reason, the institutional 
buyer is averse to carrying a large stock 
of any particular items. He wants to 
buy in small quantities as his needs re- 
quire and of necessity these small quan- 
tities are of a varied character. 3ecause 
of the smallness of his orders and their 
wide variety, he naturally prefers to buy 
the major portion of his requirements 
from one house. 2 

Since the material is needed quickly 
and in small units, it is necessary that his 
source of supply be in a convenient place 
and quickly accessible. Naturally this 
handicaps the manufacturer who is at- 
tempting to sell this class of business 
direct from his factory. He meets with 
obstacles in selling because the buyer does 
not want to purchase in large quantities 
and the distance from the factory to cus- 
tomer prohibits the speed of service that 
is required, even with modern transpor- 
tation. 

fecause of the size of these orders, the 
requires more constant sales 
would if he would buy 
in larger quantities, We can therefore 
see from the nature of the purchase that 
your jobber located in a large city is more 
ideally situated to handle this kind of 
business than is manufacturer who is 
at a distant point. A wholesaler who is 
doing the right kind of merchandising has 
a complete stock of not only the primary 
items of paints, oils, and varnish, but all 
of the sundries needed by this c'ass ol 
buyer For we must remember that in 
order to hold consumer trade we 
must not only c: paints and varni , 
but in many instances kindred lines of 
janitor supplies 

It is thoroi 


consumer 
contact than he 


the 


hes, 


hly possible for the whole- 
saler to deliver his order within one to 
two hours after the receipt of the order. 
This gives the maintenance buyer the 
exact service that he requires and de- 
mands He receives from the whole- 
saler numerous sales contacts, a wide 
variety of stock located in a convenient 
place and quick delivery 














All of this work, of course, is not in- 
dividually bought by the institution or 
property owner, but in many cases is 
handled through a real estate management 
firm, or by a painter who specializes in 
this class of work. 

Real estate managers because of the 
nature of their business are _ usually 
active in all civic organizations. Conse- 
quently they prefer to buy their re- 
quirements from local organizations em- 
ploying local capital, rather than to deal 
with someone who is located at a far 
distant point. So that we find that civic 
pride also enters into the mind of the 
real estate buyer and again is a favor- 
able reason why this class of sales should 
be handled by the wholesaler. 


Question of Credit 


When we speak of the painter who 
specializes in this work, we naturally 
think of credit. The other night I sat 


down with a painter who is specializing 
in this kind of work and he showed me 
that during the course of the month he 
took over 125 small jobs ranging in price 
from $9 to $75 from a single manage- 
ment concern. It is just as hard for this 
type of painter to anticipate his require- 
ments on this class of work as it is for 
the institutional manager who is buying 
the material direct. 


When the painter buys from the fac- 
tory he has the tendency and urge to buy 
in quantities larger than he normally con- 
sumes in a given month, and consequently 
he is unable to meet his discount when the 
bills become due, and even in more in- 
stances, even to pay them in the net pay- 
ing period. When he buys from a local 
wholesaler, who is able and willing to 
deliver his daily requirements as needed 
for his individual jobs, he, naturally, 
avoids surplus stocks. Consequently at 
the end of the month he has _ only 
bought the paint which he is able to 
use. So that when he receives his pay- 
ment from the institutional owner, or the 
real estate management concern he has 
sufficient money not only to pay his labor 
costs, but to pay his material bill when 
due, provided, of course, he has figured 
the work correctly. 

Incidently, the local wholesaler, living in 
the same community with the painter and 
in almost daily contact with him, is bet- 
ter able to judge of his capacity and char- 
acter than is the credit man of the fac- 
tory located in a distant city. There- 
fore, the wholesaler often sells your mer- 
chandise to painters because of this 
knowledge, whom you, yourself, would not 
care to credit. 

Because of the extra amount of service 
required for handling this class of busi- 
ness, frequency of sales contact, the avail- 
ability of stock, and the quickness of 
delivery, as well as the credit risk, it is 
essential that the margin of profit for this 
class of sale be higher than the margin of 
profit ordinarily allowed on dealer sales. 

A good starting point to arrive at what 
his margin of profit should be would be 
to take the Department of Commerce 
survey on the cost of conducting a whole- 
saler paint business. It is true that 
times and conditions have changed since 
this survey was made; but, if anything is 
wrong with the figures, they are too low 
because the shrinking value of the sales 
even with reduced overheads has added 
to the percentage of costs. 


IT might also say that it always ap- 
pears to be a sign of weakness when a 
manufacturer goes into a city and com- 
petes with the wholesaler at a price con- 
siderably lower than a_ wholesaler. 
Quality being anywhere near equal, it 
would certainly seem to us that the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen should be able to 
get the same price for his product that 
the wholesaler gets; although we all know 
of innumerable instances where this class 
of trade at the present time is not only 
sold at a price lower than the uniform 
dealer price, but at even prices equal to 
and lower than the lowest distributing 
costs. I know of one instance in particu- 
lar where a painter is buying a nationally 
advertised brand of flat wall paint in 24- 
gallon lots at 10 percent less than the 
local distributor is getting for carrying the 
full line. Naturally the painter’s goods 
are being shipped direct. 

We are frank to admit that there has 
not been the complete harmony between 
the manufacturer and wholesaler as might 
exist, and we are equally frank in saying 
that we believe that the wholesaler has 
been just as guilty as the manufacturer in 
causing this condition. Each side believes 
firmly that the other side is wrong, but 
as Mr. Trigg ably stated the other day 
at luncheon, the old saying is that there 
are two sides to every argument, but he 
believes that there are three sides—your 
side, my side, and the right side. 

It seems to me that the code authority 
for the manufacturers and the code 
authority for the wholesalers could well 
sit down and in a caim, sensible manner 
discuss the differences of opinion between 
the two branches of this great industry 
and arrive, not at the answer you want, 
nor at the answer we want, but at what 
perhaps would be a middle course and 
what would be the right answer 

I firmly believe that these manufac- 
turers who make a real effort to sell their 


products to this class of trade through 
the wholesaler were in a far better posi- 
tion to cash in on their efforts than the 
manufacturer who adopts the policy of 
selling direct. Do not forget this class 
of buyer must have frequent sales, con- 
tact, availability of stock and quick 
service, and in these three things the 
wholesaler should and does excel. 
Chairman Peck:—This has been a 


comparatively long afternoon, and we 
do not want to hold you unnecessar- 
ily. But to be sure that we are getting 
the most out of this meeting, and 
many have traveled far to be here, we 
would like now to throw this meeting 
open to a floor session, for the purpose 
of having floor discussion, and for the 
further purpose of giving you gentle- 
men a full opportunity to ask any of 
the last three speakers any questions 
which you may have in mind. 


They have contributed much time 


to thinking about their respective sub- 
and 


jects, have done so, as we all 
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know, purely for the purpose of being 
helpful, and they want to be even more 
helpful. 

So with your permission, as I have 
said, we will throw this open to a floor 
session for a short period of time. 
With three stipulations only, if you 
please. 

One speaker at a time, and on his 
feet, announcing his name. Three min- 
utes only to any one subject, So that, 
as I say, if you have anything that 
you want to ask, any point that you 
wish further discussion on, we will be 
exceedingly glad to develop it to its 
fullest extent in that period of time. 
Does anybody have any questions? 
Please don’t leave this meeting tonight 
and say to yourself an hour from now, 
“I wish I had asked a question,” 

Have you anything that you want 
to ask any of these three gentlemen 
about their angle in our present dis- 
tribution scheme? 

All right, gentlemen, if that is your 
pleasure, we will call this meeting 
closed within a very few minutes. We 
have, however, With us today a gentle- 
man by the name of G. M. Goldberg 
of San Francisco, who would appre- 
ciate an opportunity of presenting a 


message from the West Coast. Is Mr. 
Goldberg here? 
Mr. Goldberg:—I don’t know what 


kind of a message I have to bring from 
the West, although there is a little dis- 
cussion as to what is really the West. 

My friend, Wallace Bennett, said that 
he came from the “far and wooly” West, 
but if he did, I would like to know where 
I come from. 

I came a long way here, with my good 
friend, J. B. Kiester, and we had a very 
enjoyable trip of three thousand miles. I 
listened to some of Mr. Kiester’s stories 
for three or four days, and some I heard 
two or three times, but still they were 
pretty good. The trip was worth the 
while, even just to be present here this 
afternoon and listen to Mr. Peck’s won- 
derful talk, and see this play that we 
saw, and I am going to take back to the 
Pacific coast the message of this meeting 
this afternoon, and I am sure that the 
boys out there will be more than glad to 
hear what I have to say of this conven- 
tion. 

The only message that I have to bring 
to you from California is this:—If any 
of you gentlemen present this afternoon 
are in any way dissatisfied with the paint 
business, I welcome you to California, 
under two plans:— 

One is the Townsend plan, of two hun- 
dred dojlars per month pension after 
sixty years of age, and the other one is 
the EPIC plan of Mr. Sinclair, of fifty 
dollars a month after fifty years of age. 

All of the “ayes,” “ears,” and every- 
thing else are on California elections 
Tuesday, and I am not going to make a 
political oration this afternoon on behalf 
of Governor Merriam, but I certainly 
hope that he is elected governor of Cali- 
fornia, and if he isn’t and Mr. Sinclair 
should get elected by any means, I am 
afraid we will all be out of the paint busi- 
ness. I thank vou. 

Chairman Peck:—Our next speaker, 
gentlemen, is Edgar S. McKaig, the 
chairman of the legislative committee. 


Legislative Report 


Mr. McKaig:—I shan’t detain you very 
long. The legislative committee has a 
very brief report to make. 

Your committee is pleased to report that 
conditions in the legislative field affect- 
ing our industry have been quiet. There 
have been quite a number of extraordi- 
nary sessions of the legislatures of nu- 
merous States, but because of the depres- 
sion they have dealt with questions relat- 
ing to unemployment relief and general 
taxation. 

The aid of your committee was re- 
quested by the local associations in Ohio 
towards preventing the enactment of the 
liquid full tax law which imposes a tax of 
one percent per gallon upon kindred raw 
materials. Your committee has thus far 
been successful in dissuading the admin- 
istration from proposing re-enactment to 
the legislature. Another special session 
is scheduled for November 19, but we 
predict that no unfavorable action will be 
taken. It is reliably estimated that this 
tax law yields a revenue of about ten 


} : and that the 
paint and varnish industry pays approxi- 


million dollars per annum 

million dollars of this 
committee now has the 
co-operation with the 
local associations, and it is our hope to 
be able to exempt the raw materials of 
the industry from such taxation. 

Another subject of widespread impor- 
tance to the industry has been the at- 
tempt on the part of certain interests to 
incorporate in the area agreements re- 


one-half 
Your 


mately 
amount. 
matter in hand in 


quired to be set up by the construction 
code, division of painting, paperhanging, 
and decorating, which would forbid or 


unreasonably restrict the use of cost-sav- 
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ing machinery, including spray-painting 
equipment. The proposal appeared in the 
draft submitted in several isolated locali- 
ties, but in no large community. This in- 
direct method of legislation on a subject 
which Congress and State legislatures 
have declined to legislate upon was dis- 
approved by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and the provision was de- 
leted from such area agreements. How- 
ever, only a small number, comparatively, 
of the total of such agreements to be 
acted upon have, up to this time, been 
made public and it is the desire of your 
committee that the members bring to our 
attention any instances of such proposals 
which may come to their notice. From 
information we have been able to develop, 
the proposition does not emanate from, 
or have the approval of, the contracting 
painting industry or their associations 
who have always co-operated towards 
preventing the enactment of unwise re- 
strictive legislation of this nature. 

In the coming year forty-odd legisla- 
tures are scheduled for regular session, It 
is the hope of your legislative committee 
that members of our local associations 
will vigilantly watch the introduction of 
bills in their respective States, communi- 
cate the same to our committee, and con- 


tinue to extend the same effective co- 
operation which has, in past years, pre- 
vented unreasonable burdens upon the 


industry. 

Our committee extends its sincere thanks 
to the officers and staff at national head- 
quarters and to the membership of our 
local associations for the splendid co- 
operation they have given us during the 
past year. 

Chairman Peck:—Before we close J 
would like to express the hope that you 
will be here tomorrow morning at nine- 
thirty sharp. 

We have a relatively heavy program. 
We must get finished with it in the 
morning and we do not want to hurry 
any speaker. In the meantime let’s 
have a grand time tonight. 

The meeting is adjourned, let’s go. 

(The session was adjourned at 
5:30 p.m.) 


Banquet Session—Thursday Evening 


Harriman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, was the principal speaker at 
the annual banquet of the association, 


Henry I. 


held in the Mayflower ballroom, 
Thursday evening, November 1. Ern- 
est T. Trigg was toastmaster. Mr. 


Trigg announced the establishment of 
a competitive membership award to be 
the President’s Cup, which 
remain in competition for three 
years. The the leading club 
each year will be engraved on the cup. 
First the Philadelphia 
Paint, Lacquer 
tion 
campaign in 


known as 
will 
name of 


honors went to 
Varnish and 
for its aggressive 
the 
Another honor 


Associa- 
membership 
past year. 
award to be given 
annually for outstanding service to 
the association or the industry was 
presented for the first time to William 
H. Jarden jr., Philadelphia, chairman 
of the national membership commit- 
tee, who spent much time in traveling 
in behalf of his committee last year. 
The St. Louis, New York, and Louis- 
ville associations received honorable 
mention in the membership race, and 
special tribute was paid by Mr. Trigg 


to H. J. Kuhn, of Texas, for his in- 
dividual membership activities. 


Housing for Relief 


The topic of Mr. Harriman’s address 
was “Unemployment Relief and Hous- 
ing,” and he dwelt at length on the 
nature of the housing act program and 
how the great paint, varnish and lac- 
quer industry fitted naturally into the 
set-up. His address in full follows:— 

I feel a certain measure of satisfaction 
in being permitted to address your asso- 
ciation, not because I have a portentious 
message to deliver or because I can add 


anything to your deliberations, but be- 
cause I believe that gatherings such as 
this have a very important place in our 


national economy. Although some people 
may regard them casually, they represent 
a development of the highest significance 
and one which must continue, if our tra- 
ditional policies are to be maintained and 
our basic institutions are to be preserved. 

After the experience through which we 
have gone in the past five years, I do 
not think that any of us need be reminded 
that we are not sufficient unto ourselves, 
We have realized—somewhat belatedly, 
perhaps—that we are sheltered by the 
same economic roof and that when it 
leaks we are all in danger of getting more 
or less wet. 

In your case a catastrophe was not 
needed to bring home this now obvious 
truth. You were among the pioneers in 
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the establishment of what might be called 
industrial solidarity and _ responsibility, 
and your example might be followed with 
profit by other industries in these days 
when we hear so much about “regimenta- 
tion from above.” 

Even the best paint maker in the world 
might fail for a variety of reasons which 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
making of paint—the stagnation of in- 
estment, the paralysis of construction, 
the decline of agriculture, the widespread 
halting of industry which we call depres- 
sion. His fortune h s been tied in with 
the fortunes of others and goes up or 
down with the general tide. Manufac- 
ture has become a detail, although a very 
necessary detail, in industry and manage. 
ment, which looks to constantly widen- 
ing horizons, 

It follows, as a matter of course, that 
the individual paint maker, as well as 
every other manufacturer, is concerned 
not only with his own situation, but the 
situation of his industry in the general 
economic picture. ard the eonditions nre- 
vailing in the broad segment of business 
activity in which he operates. If he takes 
the ground that his resronsibilitv ends at 
his factory doorstep, he cannot justly 
complain when he is jolted by the impact 
of events originating beyond that limited 
outlook. And I think he can rely upon 
the certainty that the less he does him- 
self to regulate and control such events, 
the more will be done for him. Indiffer- 
ence of that kind is fertile soil for sow- 
ing the seed of political bureaucracy. 


The alternative is a strong, aggressive 
trade association which will shoulder the 
responsibilities that properly belong to an 
industrv, and wil! eco-ercrets with other 
ie ee in meeting difficulties common 
o all. 


Must Be Co-operation 


That is not merely a theoretical word 
picture, like so many that are being 
drawn for our delectation, and possibly 
our discomfiture, nowadays. The neces- 
sity and the opportunity for this kind 
of co-oneration were never more evident 
than at present. Our experience has re- 
vealed rather definitely that the deciding 
battle between recovery and depression 
will be fought in that sector held by what, 
for lack of a better name, have been 
called the “durable” goods industries, 
especially the construction industries. 
They are the first to fall back before the 
advance of depression and the last to re- 
spond to the stimulus of recovery. They 
reflect most accurately the difference be- 
tween prosperity, on the one hand, and 
stagnation and unemployment on the 
other. When they regain the offensive 
and begin to push forward, we may, I 
think, assume that the long struggle to 
rehabilitate ourselves is nearing its end. 

The manufacture of paint and varnish 
falls within this category. It is the hand- 
maiden of the “durable’’ goods industries 
and next of kin to the construction in- 
dustries, because it aims at the protection 
of what we are bnildinge and the nreserva- 
tion of what we have already built. The 
story of depression cannot be told more 
vividly than by the unpainted house or 
barn whipped by the winds of adversity 
and silently yielding to the creeping 
march of decay. 

Into this pivotal sector where the storm 
of economic hattle now centers. the Fed- 
eral government has thrown the weight 
of its influence by setting up, among other 
measures, the housing act. It is a prac- 
tical device which avoids direct govern- 
ment debt. By it the government does 
not undertake to displace private busi- 
ness initiative, but endeavors to supple- 
ment it. It does not assume command 
nor direct the stratezy. The act goes 
to the root of unemployment by supply- 
ine jobs where they are most needed and 
stimulating a lagging industry, or group- 
of industries, not by artificial restora- 
tives but by natural means. 

We are learning, I think, that govern- 
ment spending, although it may be a 
temporary antidote for unemployment, is 
not a cure. To be permanently effective, 
spending must be an investment in the 
facilities which tend to prevent the re- 
currence of unemployment or, at least, 
to soften its asperities when it does come. 
Grand pianos might be very desirable 

equisitions but the puchase of them when 
the roof needs mending is not to be en- 
couraged as a wise practice. I am afraid 
that, as a nation, we have been extrava- 
gant when we might better have spent 
our money for necessities. 


It goes without saving that if the 
“big push” in the important sector held 
by the durable goods industries is to 
reach its objective, the industries them- 
selves must get behind it. Government 
may lav doyn a barrage and blast away 
some of the more formidable obstacles, 
but the industries themselves must make 
the advance. The organization of that 
advance is the job of the trade associa- 
tions. That is the kind of self-regi- 
mentation to which every one can whole- 
heartedly subscribe. 

The “push” is already under way. The 
modernization program has been launched. 
Equipment and building supply concerns 
renort increases in the purchase of 
“modernization” notes of as much as 500 
nercent during the first part of October. 
Insured modernization loans have soared 
from 117 in the first week the housing act 
was put into operation to more than 
41900 in the ninth week, and they are 
sti'l going up Fortunately, also, the 
impetus has been extended to purely 
private modernizing operations Non- 
insured loans made by banks and building 
and loan associations have been stimulated 
and it is estimated that cash expendi- 
tures for improvements are three or four 
times the volume of loans made for that 
purpose In New Jersey the ratio has 
been six to one. 


Forward for Paint Industry 


The paint manufacturer, TI have no 
doubt, is going forward with this advance 





He, too, has felt the quickening impulse 
It is to his interest and to the interest 
of the country as a whole to see to it 
that the momentum is not lost, but. rather, 
that it is accelerated and extended to the 
great housing program now about to be 
launched. That, too, i 1 job for the 


trade association. 

Now all of this is not merely a task to 
be done by the paint and varnish in- 
dustry or the construction industries or 
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and eight millions are 

I have quoted these 
to show how many are 
but also to demonstr: 
have gone on the road 
despite an indoubted 
ployment, the relief rolls 
to grow. This largely due to the 
haustion of financi: ‘eserves of the un- 
employed ar t inability of relatives 
or friends to support those who are out 
of work. Aubrey Williams, Deputy Ad 
ministrator of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, has recently 
pointed out that more than 13 percent of 
the people of the United States are now 
receiving aid That means over three 
millions, six hundred thousand 
plus five hundred thousand additional in- 
dividuals, or a total of between fifteen and 
sixteen millions of people. Indeed, it is 
estimated that this Winter the total of 
those receiving aid may reach twenty 
million people. 

The cost of relief is huge It 
the cost of direct relief, the 
CWA, the cost of the PWA 
of the three hundred and 
men who are working in 
the ccc. The total sum expended for 
relief and public works since March, 1933, 
by Federal, State, and local authorities, 
amounts to between three and a half and 
four billion dollars, and for the fiscal year 
34-35 it will possible exceed three billions 
of dollars. 

I have quoted these figures to indicate 
the magnitude of the problem, both from a 
financial and social standpoint, and to 
make clear that there will be litt'e 
of balancing the budget until relief 
penditures are materially lessened 
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Basic Factors in Relief 


Recognizing, as I do, that those who are 
actually in want of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must be assisted, I suggest for 
your consideration certain basic factors 
in the furnishing of relief. 

A. The relief itself should not be en- 
tirely furnished by the federal govern- 
ment. Relief is largely a function of 
private charity and local government, and 
the function of the federal government 
should be to assist only when absolutely 
necessary. 

B. The relief itself should be admin- 
istered by local authorities who are most 
familiar with the needs of the applicant. 

C. Relief should always be granted in 
connection with properly organized em- 
ployment exchanges, which will first make 
every endeavor to supply work in private 
industry for the men and women who are 
seeking relief The English experience, 
and the experience of the City of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., point to the success of this 
method No man or woman 1ould re- 
ceive relief if there is an available job, 
or if the family of the applicant can fur- 
nish relief. 

D. It is of the utmost importance that 
all forms of relief, whether direct relief, 
or work relief, or relief through the 
operations of employment exchanges, be 
under the centralized control of one body. 
Thus, and thus only, will the job and the 
man out of work be brought together 
Personally, I believe it would be wise to 
have relief administered by a board of 
three or five, with various. divisions 
headed by administrative officers. The 
task of relief is so broad and its facets 
are so numerous, and its policies so in- 
tricate and varied, that I feel a board 
rather than a single administrator would 
give the best guidance to the centralized 
program of relief. 

E. If the unemployed cannot be fur- 
nished jobs in private industry, then it 
must be determined to what extent direct 
relief should be given in the form of 
cash, food, fuel, or clothing; to what ex- 
tent local public works, such as those that 
were carried on by the CWA, shall be 
undertaken; to what extent large public 
projects, such as those of the PWA 
shall be carried out, and to what extent, 
if any, the unemployed shall be given 
work in raising the food or making the 
articles or rendering the services 
unemployed th require 

Direct relief in the form of cash, food, 
fuel, or clothing is undoubtedly the most 
economical and the least burdensome to 
the taxpayer It is the final form of re- 
lief which, after a long experience, Eng- 
land has found to be most factory 
It is undoubtedly the most desirable form 
of relief for short emergencies But, if 
relief must be given over long periods of 
time, it may be well objected to as tend- 
ing to create a nation of mendicant and 
as building up a class who come to fee] 
that the governime ‘ 
without work It is a form of relief 
which I feel is most dangerous from a 
social standpoint Relief through a pre 
gram of large public works has been ad 
vocated by many economists. We adopted 
that form of relief when we made an ap 
propriation of three billion, three hundred 
million dollars as a part of the recovery 
act and, later, when we made an appro- 
priation of about four hundred million 
dollars for the CWA. 


Shift of Burden 


It cannot be denied that public works 
expenditures have increased business ac- 
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be used in building small irri 
voirs in the far western st 
not referring to the huge irrigation reser- 
voirs like that at the nd Coulee, but 
to the small reservoirs costing from one- 
half million to two million dollars, and 
irrigating land at a cost of than fifty 
dollars an acre. There are many 
voir sites of that type scattered through- 
out the western states; but for every acre 
thus irrigated I would make it as a con- 
dition that at least twenty acres of sub 
marginal land be returned to the national 
domain. The Montana or Idaho farmer 
can make a good living on twenty-five 
acres of well-irrigated and wWell-located 
land Better thin he could make 
on twenty-five hundred acres of 
marginal lands in the hills The 
might extend its program to 
crossings and to public highways. 
There are some who believe that unem- 
ployment relief at public expense should 
begin by putting unemployed persons who 
are on relief rolls at work making the 
things which they themselves and others 
on relief require as necessities or com- 
forts of life There is no denying ihe 
benefit to the individuals through their 
having something to do of a useful kind 
rather than existing in ildeness. There 
has been much success in affording un- 
employed men and women a chance to 
have gardens in which they can work. 
There is much other work in every com- 
munity that can be carried out to the 
advantage of everyone, and, most of all, 
to those who would otherwise be unem- 
ploved Local co-operatives have also 
served a useful purpose in a limited way. 
But, to attempt to place four or five 
million persons at work turning out in- 
dustrial products under a co-operative so- 
cialized program would have a disastrous 
effect upon existing employment in the 
industries of the country, and seriously 
affect the position of the industries them 
selves at a time when efforts in the pub- 
lic interest should he directed toward 
adding strength. I do not believe in at- 
tempting to build up a socialized sector 
within a state operating under a private 
ownership economy Let us rather bend 
every effort to bring about the re-emplov- 
ment of these unemployed persons in the 
regular channels of business activity. 
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industry for such a i ‘or the decentralization of 
increase of course, come as a gradual 
1iou'd be the ‘volution There’ are thirty million 
largely on families in the United States, of which 
centers. twelve and a half million are classified by 
would the census as a “rural,” and seventeer 
these and a half million as “urban.” For cen- 
homes should be built in settlements, of, purposes “rural” includes the familie 
sav one thousand homes located where in villages and towns up to twenty-five 
land is good, health is assured, and hundred population, accounting for nearly 
portation by road or rail available the “rural” families. In 1930 there 
a degree such workers’ homes should were in the country as a whole twenty-five 
be built in existing towns, and many million “dwellings,” of which nearly 
isting houses can be modernized twenty-three million were — one-famil) 
Many types of workers’ homes should “dwellings.” But a ‘“dwelling’’ in census 
be built. The average home should prob- terminology may be a boat, a tent, or a 
ably be one of approximately five rooms, SCS Ping room in ae factory or office 
located on a plot of not than two building / 
These homes must be well built, In the period after the World 
insulated against heat when a housing shortage had ac: 
electricity, and a we built in a single year, I am informed, 
located on a hard- as many as six hundred thousand 
can be built \ figure of three hundred thousand 
uniform in houses a year has been estimated as a 
appearance, for $2,000 or less, and normal annual need to take care of our 
cn antl en bial part time pay ordinary requirements of new houses in 
ments which vw him to own this country In Great Britain, with its 
his own home within, at the most, fifteen population of forty-five million people, 
on teres ; and for a payment of for the period 1919-19 there were built 
leas than fiftecs lars a month—a sum nearly two million and a half houses 
rent he is now paying at an average rate well over one hun- 
dred sixty thousand a year, and in the 
twelve months ending 1}: March, Great 
Britain had built two hundred eighty- 
four thousand houses. 1 
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Needed:—Planning and Work 


Broad planning necessary 


that devotion to detail and Fe 
understanding of the real prob With an accumulated shortage of hous- 


All plan- ing in this country now, and with the 
undoubted impetus there now is to slum 
clearance and to more adequate housing, 
I believe a housing program that would 
contemplate the construction of even as 
many as seven hundred fifty thousand 
houses a year for the next ten years 
is not impossible of attainment The 
figure is consciously put high, but if at 
tained would not place us beyond the 
housing standards to which we may prop 
erly aspire. 

It can be demonstrated that the manu- 
facture of the material, its transportation 
and its construction in the form of homes, 
can be done with appraximately five 
hundred hours of labor per home. That 
is the work of two men for one yer. 

I have dwelt upon this matter of 
nomic security, which will come through 
the marriage of agriculture and industry, 
because it is my firm conviction that 
political liberty, individual initiative, and 
democratic self-government are all de- 
pendent upon the economic security of the 
individual. When times are good and 

are plentiful, when men have prop- 

they are conservative, but when 
famine stalks in the land, and when 
millions are out of work, people turn to 
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Better business 
are now fifty in the larger cities through- 
out the country, were created by business 
misrepresentation 
securities 
non-profit and non-politi- 
voluntary 


merchandise, 


eal, deriving 
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directors members 
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representative 
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tical protection to American business and 
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corporation, operated 


particular 


We have no national headquarters that 
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association 
Association Business 
operates particular 
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represent, 
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that the better business bureaus will wage 
a warfare to eliminate competitors who 
merely sell paint at a price lower than his 
own, he is doomed to disappintment. 

The factor in which the 
interested is the representations under 
paint is old It will use every 
effort to correct it curate, mi 
leading or false claims about such mer 
chandise and will furnish the publie with 
fact concerning questionable paint 
product 


bureaus are 


which 


possible 
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specific sit- 
following 
Better 


\ panorama of action in a 
uation is briefly given in the 
bulletins issued by the Columbus 
Bus Bureau during July, 1933 

“Owner Factory Paint Store Arrested 

Sells $1 a Gallon Watered Paint 

“An excellent example of how the 
lumbus Better Business Bureau 
every day in the busine recovery by 
agressively combating unfair competition 
in the various fields of business and at the 
same time protecting the public, can be 
found in the following: 

“In 1932 thousands of gallons of $1 
paint were sold by some of the new smaller 


ness 


Co- 


is helping 


stores in the city. Much of this was ad 
vertised and sold in such a way to lead 
the public to believe it was 100 percent 
linseed oil paint It was found that most 


of this paint was manufactured by a 
company in Detroit, the principal of 
which is H. A. Lessen who told a bureau 


that he operated under 
names, some of which are 
known to be the following: Henry A. 
Lessen & Co.; Detroit Paint Manufactur- 
ing Company; Cadillac Paint Manufactur- 
ing Company; Detroit aint & Color 
Company; Wolverine White Lead Works; 
Detroit Color Works; Reliance Paint & 


representative 
about fifteen 


Varnish Company; Klimatic Paint Com- 
pany; United Manufacturers Products 
Company, Detroit; and Red Arrow Paint 
& Varnish Company. Lessen sells his 
paint through various individuals who 
have set up so-called ‘Factory Paint 
Stores’ in various cities in the Middle 
West and East, and through other re- 
tailers.”’ 

In the early Spring of this year, the 
better business bureau started upon a 


unfair 
upon 


program to combat this form of 
competition and resulting injustice 
the buying public. In this work the De- 
partment of Foods and Dairies for the 
State of Ohio, under the direction of 
William D. Leech, which department is 
empowered under the law to enforce the 
paint laws of the State, has co-operated 
on all occasions. 
Investigators for 
bureau purchased 








the better business 
house paint made by 
the Cadillac Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Detroit, advertised by the Ter- 
minal Bargain House, a Columbus store 
of which Wert Heaton is the principal, 
as pure linseed oil paint—99 cents a 
gallon, with t statement that the for- 
mer price was $2.95 per gallon. The 
paint, when tested by chemists at Ohio 
State University, was found to contain 
16.73 percent water in the vehicle, or 25 
percent or one-quarter of the entire gal- 
lon of paint was water. 

Shortly after the above 





ie 


information 
and 


was published in a _ bulletin given 
wide publicity in repeated radio broad- 





casts and newspaper stories, William 
Selman, Detroit, came to Columbus and 
opened the “Factory Paint Store” at 106 
East Long street and prepared to ag- 
gressively advertise and sell $1 house 
paint. He featured what was called 
“Guaranteed House Paint’’ at $1 a gallon. 
This was purchased by investigators for 
the bure and tested and it was found 
that 47.90 percent of the vehicle of the 
paint was water, or in other words, at 
least one-quarter of every gallon pur- 
chased by the public was water. Facts 
were presented to the Columbus Citizen, 
the Columbus Dispatch, and the Ohio 
State Journal. Each newspaper refused 


to accept the advertising copy. Some ad 


vertising was carried by the Columbus 
Star and when the facts were called to 
their attention, they refused additional 
copy Community papers took similar 


action. 
Selman then put a sign on his store, 
telling the public that the newspapers had 


refused his advertising copy, and in- 
vited them to listen to his radio program 
over local station WAIU. The results of 


these tests made by the State authorities 
of the paint Selman sold were presented 
to the radio station and they cancelled the 


radio contract Selman then resorted to 
iouse-to-house advertising dodgers. One 
udvertisement was inadvertently ac- 
cepted late at night by the Ohio State 
Journal, In this advertisement Selman 


caused to be published the formula of a 
so-called “‘Durable House Paint.” This 
paint was purchased by bureau investi- 
gators, tested by State authorities and as 


a result, Selman was arrested May 4, 
1933, after an affidavit had been signed 
by the manager of the bureau, charging 
him with violation of the Ohio advertising 
Statute Selman has pleaded not guilty 
ind the ease was set for trial July 6. 
The Columbus bureau has made com- 


Commis- 





plaints to the ‘ederal Trade 











sion and the Federal authorities have 
een active in collecting facts about the 
operations of Lessen and his associate 
under his various company names 
Unfairness Harms Public 
The consuming public and the legiti 
mate manufacturers and retailers in the 
vaint business have suffered for years 
from unfair competition in the form of 
the sale of adulterated paint at very low 
price which are attractive to the public 
particuluarly during the busine depres- 
sion 
City and State offici: elsewhere have 
struggled with this problem for years 
The better business bureau is determinec 
to use its best efforts to stop this form 
of unfair competition in Columbu 


Paint Wwe 
appeared 
(July 6), 
cution of 


“To Those Interested in 
are enclosing an article which 
in the Columbus Dispatch today 
giving the results of our 
William Selman who came to Columbus 
about two months ago and opened the 
Factory Paint Store, and has attempted 
to advertise and sell the products of 
Pl. dc 3a and his associates in De- 





pros 


ssen 








troit, operating under various trade 
names 

“As the prosecuting witness against 
Selman, I recommended that his sen- 
tence be suspended for two principal rea- 
sons :— 

“One was that Selman was not the prin- 

pal in this unfair practice of el'ing 
watered paint, but merel wa used by 
Lessen and his associate a an outlet 
here in Columbu We were hopeful 
that Lessen would come to Columbus in 
defense of the cass In that event, he 
would have been tried However, ac- 
cording to Selman, Lessen not only re 





fused to come to Columbus but refused to 
assist him in his defense. 

“Our second reason for recommending 
suspension was that Selman has agreed 
to discontinue the of Lessen’s paints 
and to go out of siness by the end of 
the month. Due to the fact that the 


newspapers, radio station and other ad- 
vertising media have refused his adver- 
tising, after facts were presented by our 
bureau, we believe Selman te!ls the truth 
when he states that his sales have been 
very small and that he has lost money 
each day that he has been in business in 
this city. 

“Selman reported to the probation of 
ficer this morning. We will continue to 
check Selman’s activities carefully and, 
if any irregularities are discovered, they 


will be reported to the judge promptly. 
“We are happy to state that as a result 
of our campaign, Columbus has_ been 
rather well cleaned up in this particuluar 
field of merchandising. As far as we 
know, at the present time no water adul- 
terated paint is being advertised and 
none sold, to any extent, in the city. We 
plan to continue our vigilance and to take 





action, if necessary, against other re- 
tailers who m: attempt to ‘gyp’. the 
public by misrepresenting paint either 


through advertising or selling.”’ 
Another quotation taken from the July, 

1934, “Fact-Finger’’ which is the bulletin 

Detroit, 


of the Better Business Bureau of C 
Michigan, reveals additional interesting 
points :—‘“‘Deception in Sale of Paints 


Exposed When Bureau Investigates Com- 


plaints.” 





Complaints, alleging fraud and decep- 
tion in the sale of various bargain- 
priced paints, led to a recent bureau in- 
vestigation 

Purchases made by the bureau dis- 
closed paint with liquid content 50 per- 
cent water, and “white lead” which 
actually contained as little as 2.5 percent 
white lead Warnings were issued and 
the following appeared over the bureau’s 


signature in some twenty publications, the 


latter part of March:— 
“Poor Paint. 
“Most paints look alike in the con- 


tainer and even shortly after application. 
Their difference doesn’t become appar- 
ent until they have been put into service, 
and it is then too late to rectify mis- 
takes Poor paint flakes, peels and 
cracks, not only requiring an early re- 
paint job, but necessitating seraping or 
burning off in many instances, before 
good paint can be properly applied 

“Poor paint is high in water and vola- 
little or no 


tile solvents, and contains 

linseed oil. It lacks film forming quali- 
ties, and quickly evaporates upon expo- 
sure to air. Poor paint is cheap because 
its ingredients are cheap, and recent 
analyses of so-called ‘bargain paint’ dis- 


2 water. Other analyses 
have shown in excess of 50 percent. Need- 
less to say, the purchase of such paint is 
not economy, but extravagance. 

“You can avoid unnecessary loss of this 
kind Insist upon a definite analysis, 
either on the label or in writing and con- 
fine your purchases to dealers of known 
responsibility.” 

“Deception continues :- 
tion continued, and on May 12, 1934, a 
warrant was issued for Louis Chad, pro- 
prietor of Davison Unclaimed Freight and 
Division Cut tate Hardware & Furni- 
ture Company, 2733 East Davison, charg- 
ing false advertising. Bureau investiga- 
tion had disclosed the sale of red or black 
barn paint, and, in another instance, roof 
coating, when shoppers responded to the 
eoncern’s advertised offering of ‘House 
Paint’ at 46 cents per gallon. 

“Advertising privileges were promptly 
suspended by the newspapers and radio 
stations, and May 31 Chad appeared be- 
fore tecorder’s Court Judge John A. 
Boyne and pleaded guilty to the charge. 
It was agreed that Chad's advertising 
would be placed under supervision of an 
experienced agency, with assurances of 
unqualified co-operation, and sentence was 
suspended.” 

These items of course do not represent 
a compilation of all of the work done in 
the paint field by those bureaus or by the 
other froty-eight bureaus. In the time 
allotted, I can only these illumi- 
nating examples. 

Value of Better Business Bureau 

Analyzing these two reports, we find 


that first of all, the bureaus were in an 
advantageous position to undertake the 


closed 25 percent 


Flagrant decep- 








select 


work because of available facilities; sec- 
ondly, they had established themselves 
in a position of complete impartiality in 
their communities and had won the con 
fidence and esteem of the public as well as 


officials by their seasoned operations and 


integrity over a period of time; third, this 
removed any competitive aspect from their 
work; fourth, they went into the field and 
developed their own facts; fifth, these 
facts were applied to obtain the best re- 
sult in the most effective manner; sixth 
the findings of fact were furnished to 
advertising media carrying the copy and 
to radio stations; seventh, the aid of 
proper local or state law’ enforcing 


was enlisted; eighth, informa- 





authorities 


tion was also transmitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission to scotch the mis- 
labeling at the source; ninth, the bureaus 
obtained the desired results; tenth, the 
story formed the basis for publicity of 
a protective character for the public and 
also served as a warning to other of- 
fenders in the same area 

The deterrent effect on other dealers 
who might consider similar practices is 


obvious 

Further, the bureaus 
structive procedure of 
ing with the offender 


follow the con- 
first communiecat- 
and endeavoring 
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objectionable 


successful 


practices. 


Prosecution 
confidence 


reprgsentations 
manufacturers 


regarding 
summarized 


condemn 
practical purposes 
be wisely used, 
temporary buildings, ete. 
interested 
accurately advertised 
fairly sold to the public without deception. 
not recommend to the 


particular 


develops in its paint investigation to mem- 
bers of the public, 
their own best judgment in making their 
purchases,” 
education 
primary step. 


consumers 
The publicity sent out 
by your own association has been helpful 
reprinted 
bulletins 


a neces- 


publicized 
the cheap paint evil through news- 
advertisements, 
playlets over the radio, through addresses 
organizations, 

of publications. 
however, 


speeches 


consumers’ 


take care 
There is no substitute for 
specialized case work in clearing up bad 
business practices, 

This briefly interprets the reported re- 
monopoly 
done much in 


dividual cases. 


association 


pleasure to co-operate with you in many 
instances, 


that the 


actualities 
largely as potentialities. 
extent to 
comprehensive pro- 
essential 
What has already been 
of what can be 


financial support. 
indicative 
accomplished 
support from 
If it is to be continued effectively, 
financial 


financial 


your moral support. 

» method of combating 
the cheap paint evil. 

is available to your industry if you 
desire to utilize it. 


Cheap Paint Discussed 


Chairman 
next subject, 
question that you would 


have any of you 
to ask Mr. 


day a real, open meeting. 
you anythings on your minds? 

J. F. Kurfess :—Would it be possible for 
headquarters office here, 
sent out a lot of valuable information per- 
paint proposition, 
perhaps it would be possible for the asso- 
ciation to get up a booklet, to send out. 
sufficient 
legitimate manufacturers 
this industry, to give that question great 
publicity, 
more weight coming from the association 
headquarters, 
printing on it if we wish. 
manufacturers 
out by the tens of thousands, any- 
collect from 
splendid report, and I believe that would 
ready co-operation along that line 
sufficient number of manufac- 
combat this. 
greatest evils to our 


the privilege 















































































I think it 
industry to- 


turers to 


could be done. I don’t know that 


Monypenny :—I have been wonder- 
ing for years past, 
dering why business people refer to low- 


are cheap are 
misnomer 


the only goods that 
good paints, and I think it is 
to refer to this low-price 


I was just wondering if we couldn’t get 
some other word to convey to the public 
certainly 
is not cheap. 


Department Store Paint 

me that the 
gentleman C 
insignificant 
the important thing to combat 
larger department stores. 
is the problem 


scrutinizing 
it seems to 
keep within the law. There is 
that you can act on, but it seems 


advertisements, 


themselves 
like that. 


manufacturers 
for selling 
advertisement 


prominent 
seems to me that that 
thing that we should con- 
to try to educate the buy- 
department 
should have 


important 


comments 
important, 
contend with 


Chairman 





comments? 
gentlemen, our vario 


committee 





undoubtes 


available 


52 


as we can, and without 
fine work which 
be done by the 


this out as fast 
question the unusually 
has been done and will 
Better Business Bureau, will be most 
helpful. Therefore, let us tie into this 
move, and into this Bureau movement, and 
work together to correct this condition. 

President Trigg: — Mr. Kurfees’ sug- 
gestion appeals to me as a very excellent 
one, and I want to say that it will be 
given every consideration. 


Credit Matters 


Chairman Peck:—These remarks and 
this picture might be termed a sales- 
man’s dream, but once upon a time— 
it sounds like a fairy story—once upon 
a time a hard-boiled, tight-fisted, dis- 
agreeable looking person sat ina dark 
and dismal corner of our respective 
organizations, gathering numerous 
documents and multitudinous reports, 
made nonunderstandable decisions, 
wrote terrible letters, and but seldom 
left his hole, and had the words, 
“Credit Manager,” boldly stamped on 
the door of his den. But that time is 
past. The nightmare is over, and we 
have awakened, I am sure, to a full 
realization of the fact that in the 
modern credit manager we have one 
of industry’s best and soundest pro- 
ducers. 

It therefore gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce as our next speaker, 
T,. J. Kenny, chairman, of the credits 
and collections committee of the 
National Paint Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, who will discuss the sub- 
ject, and it is a vital one, of “Credit 
Extension to Painter and Maintenance 
Accounts.” 


Discussion by Mr. Kenny 


T. J. Kenny :—For the past four years 
it has been my privilege to present to 
this convention the report of the credit 
and collections committee. As you know, 
their efforts in the past have been largely 
devoted to the formation of local paint 
credit groups, and to the development of 
methods and facilities that _would im- 
prove credit granting in the industry, in 
so far as the manufacturer is concerned. 


Gentlemen, today it was very gratify- 
ing for me to learn from Mr. Gray, who 
was in charge of the trade group De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men, that the paint industry to- 
day has the largest number of subscribers 
to the national interchange bureau of any 
industry in the country. aa 

That in itself, in my opinion, indicates 
that the manufacturers in our industry 
believe in the frank and free inter- 
change of credit information. 

Furthermore, information that we have 
gathered this year that would also indi- 
cate an improvement in our credit con- 
ditions is the data that was compiled in 
our recent bad debt law survey. 

As you men may recall, from the year 
1929, to 1932, bad debt losses in our in- 
dustry steadily climbed, so much so that 
for 1932 they reached two and six-tenths 
percent of our sales volume. 

For 1933, they were one and eight- 
tenths percent of our sales volume. That 
would seem to indicate that an upward 
trend has finally been curbed, and we 
have every reason to expect that over the 
next several years we should be able to 
get back to five or six-tenths percent of 
sales volume. 

As I mentioned in the past, the com- 
mittee’s efforts have been devoted largely 
to improving the credit structure of the 
manufacturer. We cannot help but feel 
now that it is our duty to do what we 
can to improve the credit structure of 
the other units involved, and for the 
coming year our work will be in fortify- 
ing the existing paint credit groups with 
information that has been compiled for 
the purpose of improving the credit struc- 
ture of not only the manufacturer, but 
also all other units involved in the dis- 
tribution of paint. 

As we see our picture, in a broad view, 
the problem of the industry starts with 
the collecting of raw material by the 
manufacturer, it proceeds as a finished 
product sale applied to the surface for 
which it is intended, and it ends first 
when the paint contractor, when one has 
been employed, receives paint for his con- 
tract; second, when the jobber and dealer 
receives payment for the material; and 
third, when the manufacturers receive 
payment for the material that has been 
delivered to the jobber and dealer 

This being the case, it would seem that 
the logical function for a credit and col- 
lection committee of an association such 
as ours, should be to develop means that 
would make it possible for the industry to 
book a maximum volume of sales at a 
minimum bad debt loss, and a reasonable 
investment in receivables to sales volume 
for all units involved in distribution. 


Benefits Must Be General 


Now, it is apparent that in the appli- 
cation of any remedy, that is of particular 
benefit to the manufacturer alone, and 
that does not help or assist the dealer or 
jobber, we are simply improving one 
unit of distribution and we cannot pos- 
sibly expect by that means to book the 
full share of the consumers’ buying 
power that the products of our industry 
deserve. 

While it is true that the manufacturers 
salesmen are largely responsible for plac- 
ing the products of the industry on the 
jobbers and dealers shelves, the important 
task of moving the products from the 
manufacturers to the ultimate consumer 
must be and is performed by the organi- 
zations of the iobbers and dealers, and 
fortified and directed by the manufac- 
turers representatives. 

And if the jobber and dealer in per- 
forming that function cannot earn a rea- 
sonable net profit for his efforts, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the flow of 
trade sale products from the manufacturer 
to the ultimate consumer will be _ re- 
tarded, and that retardation will be fur- 
ther emphasized when because of un- 
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profitable operations a jobber on a dealer 
has to cease doing business. 

As we all know, during the past five 
years, the mortality rate of jobbers and 
dealers in our industry has been unusually 
high, and one of the principal contribu- 
tions to that high mortality rate has been 
excessive bad debt losses. 

Now, we know that the larger volume 
of our trade sales products sold, moved 
through the hands of the painter trade, 
and because of that, it is only reasonable 
that the larger portion of the bad debts 
suffered by the jobbers and dealers would 
be represented in painter accounts, 

That is not surprising so much as the 
fact that the liberal way in which credit 
has been extended in our industry by al- 
most all paint manufacturers during the 
past years, that has made a condition 


T. J. Kenny 


Chairman on Credits and Collections 


possible that has existed, particularly 
when it is considered that no attention 
seems to have been paid to fundamentals 
that must apply in our business. 

While no national compilation has been 
prepared in certain markets where data 
of that kind has beeh developed, the in- 
formation disclosed has been very 
startling. As an illustration I have in 
mind, data that was compiled by the 
paint and wall paper dealers association 
of a comparatively large market, they 
had one hundred and forty members. 


They decided to make a record of the 

bad accounts carried by their member- 
ship. 
The total for that one market alone for 
the one hundred and forty members, ex- 
ceeded six hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Where similar data 
piled in other markets, 
veloped have been comparative, 
have been unusually high. 

In fact, from my own observation it 
has been very common to see dealers’ 
bad debt losses exceed five percent of 
their sales volume, and we all know that 
the gross profits that are available in the 
retailing of paint, will not justify any 
such excessive bad debt losses. 

Recently you gentlemen may have read 
the survey that was prepared by Profes- 
sor Converse of the University of Illinois. 
He made a survey of a number of oc- 
cupations, and his data were rearranged 
by the National Association of Finance 
Companies, so that the figure 100 would 
represent a maximum rating. 

There were thirty-four occupations in- 
volved. The painters and decorators re- 
cotved the lowest rating with a percentage 
o + 


have been com- 
the results de- 
losses 


Liberality Not Beneficial 


Now, the fact that the painter and 
decorator received the lowest rating, 
does not mean that a greater degree of 
honesty was involved in the other oc- 
cupations, It emphasizes rather, the lib- 
eral and unbusiness-like way in which 
the credit had been extended in our in- 
dustry. 

We have all seen illustrations that have 
arisen during the depression, where credit 
has been abused and we have seen in- 
stances where credit has been abused by 
men with much wider business training, 
sreater experience than the average 
painter. 

Now during the past several years, 
credit to the painter trade throughout the 
country has been extended with greater 
caution, 

I don't believe there has been a time, 
in at least the last fifteen years, where 
as large a proportion of the painters 
have been sold on a cash basis. However, 
as conditions improve, as more house jobs 
arise as a result of the activity of the 
national housing act, an ultra-cautious 
credit policy will unquestionably restrict 
sales. But on the other hand, if we 
would revert to the policies that pre- 
vailed prior to the depression, it would 
be far more unprofitable. 

There is a middle course 
follow that should very greatly enable 
us to book a maximum volume of trade 
sales products through the painter trade, 
that if adopted and advocated by the in- 
dustry should result in greater profits to 
the dealer, the jobber and the manufac- 
turer. 

And that middle 

I am sure we all realize from 
data that we have read on credits, that 
there are several elements that must be 
considered in the extension of credit re- 
gardless of the services or products in- 
volved, and those elements are the char- 
acter, the business ability, the financial 
responsibility of the firm or individual 
seeking credit. 

am sure every one of us here has 
had the experience of applying to a de- 
partment store for a charge account, and 
you wil!l recall that you are invited to 


that we can 


course is this. 


much 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


fill out an application for charge account 
form, 

From the information you disclose in 
that form, plus the information that is 
subsequently developed from the refer- 
ences you furnished, plus the information 
they secure from their local credit bu- 
reau, the department store credit manager 
is enabled to appraise your credit worthi- 
ness and establish a line of credit for 
your account, and that line of credit is 
altered upwards or downwards, based 
upon your subsequent payment experi- 
encess, 

Now gentlemen, if department stores 
who certainly have as nice a gross profit 
to work on as the average paint retailer, 
if they feel that that is essential in order 
to make better profits, why shouldn’t the 
same thing apply to the paint retailer? 

Painters can be classified in four dif- 
ferent divisions. And while I might men- 
tion now that the paint trade as a rule 
does not frequently furnish very much 
financial responsibility, we all do know 
that over the period of the last five years 
there has been an excellent opportunity to 
build up a volume of historical data re- 
garding the individual performance and 
painter habits of the painter trade that 
should permit all of us to exercise more 
intelligent discrimination in the extension 
of credit in the future. 


Four Credit Groups 


Painters can be placed into four credit 
divisions :— 

1. There is the successful painter or 
contractor, who has operated profitably 
and has built up financial equities repre- 
sented in cash, accounts receivables, real 
estate and other assets. His payment 
performance has been highly satisfactory. 
He is a very desirable risk. Unfortu- 
nately, too few of this type exists in a 
paint market, 

2. There is the painter who has resided 
in a@ community for a period of years, 
perhaps owns his own home, though it 
may be encumbered by a mortgage, meets 
his household obligations promptly and 
has established reasonable lines of credit 
with one or more paint suppliers. He 
either pays for his material promptly, or 
on completion of a job. While he may 
not have succeeded in accumulating any 
visible wealth, he has demonstrated by 
past performance that he is honest, has 
a knowledge of his trade that enables him 
to pay his labor and material bills, and 
secure a sufficient return to take care of 
his living expenses. This class of painter 
trade is very desirable, and is sold on 
moderate lines of credit. 

3. There is the painter who has re- 
sided in a community for at least sev- 
eral years, and while he owns no home or 
other visible equities, has established a 
reputation for his honesty and moral re- 
liability. He is frequently sold on a job- 
to-job basis, care being taken to carefully 
record the material delivered to each job. 
This type of painter disposed of a nice 
volume of trade sales products over a 
period of a year’s time, but care should 
be taken to insure prompt payment of 
each job as completed, 

4. There is the painter who has ac- 
quired no financial responsibility, and has 
developed a bad payment performance. 
He is in debt to one or more local paint 
suppliers. His past record indicates that 
either through inability to properly esti- 
mate his jobs, or lack of sales ability 
to secure sufficient jobs, he has been un- 
able to earn a living income from his 
work, and pay for his material bills. Be- 
cause of the risk involved in selling this 
class of painter, the experienced and com. 
petent credit granters in the industry sell 
this type only on a secured basis. The 
usual method of securing the account, is 
to have the owner of the property either 
guarantee the material bill, or authorize 
the paint supplier to bill the owner direct. 

We all know, gentlemen, from a prac- 
tical angle that is a very difficult thing 
to do and still it is one of the jobs that 
we must possibly overcome if we want 
to maintain as large a sale volume as 
possible through the painter trade. Very 
fortunately for us, there have been two 
government units that in my belief have 
been doing splendid educational work in 
this direction. 

1 have in mind first, the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. I know you men have 
witnessed instances where units of the 
home loan organization have made it a 
practice that at the time of paying over 
the contractor they invite the material 
men to sit in so that his account is si- 
multaneously paid at the time that the 
contractor receives his money. 


Likewise some of the banks making 
loans on national housing act are follow- 
ing a procedure such as this: At the time 
the loan is approved to the home-owner, 
in place of advancing the money to the 
home-owner they place the money in 
escrow with an officer of the bank, and 
as the work proceeds and as material is 
furnished and labor performed, the bills 
for the material and labor is forwarded 
to this bank officer and he pays them off 
after the approval of the home-owner, 
charging the payments or disbursements 
to the home-owners loan. 

Now the more that that is done, gentle- 
men, the more it will impress upon the 
mind of the painter that his prestige does 
not suffer when he brings the material 
man into the picture with the home- 
owner, and anything that we, as indi- 
viduals, can do through our dealers to 
further that movement is certainly a step 
in the right direction, 


Credit Control Work 


One of the finest sales jobs that I have 
ever seen has been performed by Mr. 
Sandhous on the Pacific coast, with his 
board of directors. 

They have seventy-one firms repre- 
sented in their local control bureau. They 
have the large paint manufacturers, the 
small paint manufacturers, the jobbers, 
the paint dealers, and the wall paper 
dealers, and they are co-operating very 
effectively under a credit control plan in 
San Francisco that has been so success- 
ful that Portland is now adopting it. 

The “Convention Daily” of the Ameri- 
can Paint Journal fully describes the ac- 
complishments of the San Francisco credit 
control bureau for the period of the last 
six months. 

Gentlemen, there is no method that will 
prevent pyramiding of credit in a com- 
munity, or will influence the painter to 


strive to work off his delinquent obliga- 
tions better than a control plan. 

In closing, gentlemen, I would like to 
emphasize that by more intelligent dis- 
crimination in the extension of credit by 
the paint suppliers of our industry to the 
painter trade plus a well organized local 
credit control plan in each local commun- 
ity where a volume of paint is sold much 
can be done that will profitably improve 
the showing of not only the dealer, the 
jobber, but the manutacturer. Thank 


you very much, 


HOLC Opportunities 


When our govern- 
ment started its great humanitarian 
drive to prevent starvation in the 
midst of plenty, it likewise and simul- 
taneously said, “and homes and home- 
life must be preserved.” 

Our people can ill afford to sacri- 
fice and unnecessarily lose their great- 
est asset. It therefore gives me great 
pleasure to introduce as our speaker, 
John H. Fahey, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and associated organiza- 
tions. 

He will, I am sure, contribute much 
to the knowledge of the great work 
being done, and the opportunity it of- 
fers its natural copartner, the paint 
and varnish industry. Mr. Fahey. 


Address by Mr. Fahey 


John H. Fahey:—I am very glad, in- 
deed, of meeting here this morning with 
you gentlemen, and to have the privilege 
of telling you something about the work 
of the Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
which may be of some interest to you 
because of your close association with 
home building and home maintenance an@ 
of your appreciation of its importance to 
the people of this country. 

As you doubtless know, the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation came into existence 
by an act of Congress in June of 1933. 
under the provisions of that act, the cor- 
poration was authorized to issue two bil- 
lion dollars of bonds, the interest of which 
was guaranteed by the United States gov- 
ernment, and it was also provided by the 
treasury with two hundred million dol- 
lars of working capital. 

The task assigned to it was to take 
over mortgages on homes, where the home 
owners were threatened to lose their 
homes as a result of foreclosure; homes 
which could not be re-financed in other 
directions in order to avoid the unfortu- 
nate development of foreclosure. 


When the home owners loan act was 
projected and this legislation was enacted, 
the fact of the matter was that appar- 
ently few of the bankers and business men 
of the United States or mortgage lending 
executives had any real appreciation of 
the danger of the situation that was then 
developing in its menace to real estate 
values in the country, and also the threat 
to our local financial structure, 

The foreclosure on your own homes 
averaging seventy-eight to seventy-nine 
thousand a year, but as a result of the 
developments with which you are all fa- 
miliar; by 1932, the foreclosures on your 
homes alone had risen to two hundred and 
seventy-three thousand, the highest record 
ever reached, not only in this country 
but any country on the face of the globe 
in any corresponding period. 

In the month in which this act was 
passed, June, 1933, the foreclosures 
reached a figure of above twenty-six 
thousand, which was the all-time peak for 
any cycle month in the history of the 
United States. 

In 1933, for the full year, the figure 
was but slightly lower than for 1932 and 
was above two hundred and seventy-one 
thousand. 

Now anyone who starts to think about 
this for a moment will realize that facing, 
as we were, at the same time, the results 
of the commercial banking debacle, and 
almost unprecedented unemployment in 
this country, that if this on-rush of fore- 
closures had been allowed to continue, the 
country would have been faced with so- 
cial and political developments of the 
most serious character. 

Not only that, but as you know, the 
government, and the government alone, 
made it possible by the mobilization of 
the power of all of the people represented 
through its government, to reopen the 
commercial banks of the United States 
after the holiday of March, 1933, and to 
place them on such a basis of strength 
that it was possible to insure them, and 
restore the confidence of the country in 
our banks. 

The net result of those constructive 
measures, as you know, was that in less 
than four months, something more than 
two million of hoarded cash returned to 
our commercial banks, and since then the 
figure has risen to an increased amount 
of four and a half billion of deposits in 
the first part of this year, and you will 
find the commercial banks of the country 
today in an unprecedented position, to 
serve industries and all of the people of 
the United States. 

The excess reserve is above two billions 
of dollars. That is a greater reserve than 
this or any other country ever before 
commanded. and not only thet but the un_ 
used commercial credit avatlable ficures 
between twenty-elght and thirty billions 
of dollars. 

No country in any time, no banking 
svstem anywhere ever attained such finan- 
cial strength as this. 


Relief Under Mortgages 


But, gentlemen, if the government had 
not at the same time moved to deal with 
the enormous burden of debt represented 
by the mortgages on our urban homes, 
which aggregates over twenty-one billions 
of dollars, a large part of the constructive 
work done to restore the commercial bank- 
ing structure would have proven futile. 

The movement of depression, as it 
effects real estate, and homes, and apart- 
ments, and commercial buildings, is lower 
and less spectacular than that effecting 
marketable securities which may be 
thrown on the market from day to day 
ond where the decline in prices at once 
is apparent. 


Chairman Peck:— 
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But all of you 
miliar with 
construction, 


gentlemen who are fa- 
real estate values, and home 
know perfectly well that 
even in spite of the constructive steps 
taken by our government as a result of 
the developments before the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation became effective, the 
effct on real estate values was such that 
it has been only within recent months able 
to find a market for valuable real estate 
anywhere in the United States. 

As I have tried to say, when this legis- 
lation Was proposed, there were few, even 
among the best informed students of the 
mortgage lending problem, who had any 
conception of the necessity for some relief 
institution of this sort, of the type repre- 
sented by the organization of this par- 
ticular corporation, 

It took about ten or twelve 
set up this organization in forty-eight 
States of the Union, and it was done 
hurriedly, and a good many readjustments 
have had to be made, but since November, 
last, the corporation has been functioning 
with steady increasing efficiency, and with 
the result that up to yesterday the corpo- 
ration disbursed about one billion eight 
hundred and twenty-five million of dollars, 
and it has taken over the mortgages of 
something more than six hundred thou- 
sand homes. 

If it had not so functioned, you will 
readily understand that by this time some- 
thing like two and a half billions of people 
would either have been deprived of their 
homes or would have to be.carried by the 
relief organizations or otherwise in order 
to preserve roofs over their heads. 

A large proportion of them undoubtedly 
as a result of foreclosure would have been 
evicted at a most unfortunate time to pre- 
cipitate a crisis of that kind when we 
were struggling with tne other ditticulties 
to which I have referred. 

More than 90 percent of this vast 
sum of money, and I say, ‘“‘vast sum,” be- 
cause as a matter of fact, gentlemen, we 
have become so accustomed to talking in 
terms of tens and hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and billions of dollars, that we 
really have no adequate comprehension of 
what billion dollars means, and what the 
distribution of already two billion of dol- 
lars in every one of the forty-eight States 
of the Union, really means in quickening 
the currents of pusiness and strengthening 
the financial structure, 

More than 90 percent of all of this 
money has gone to institutions, to commer- 
cial banks, to the insurance companies, to 
building and loan associations and co- 
operative banks, to the private mortgages 
co-operations, 

The effect 
very much 


weeks to 


has been to put them ina 
different position from that 
which they occupied a year and a year 
and a half ago. A large proportion of 
them now are approaching the point where 
they ought to be able to take over their 
normal functions of financing the needs of 
the home owners of this country. 

The corporation has something like a 
billion dollars left, but it has a total 
accumulation, as against that, of about 
three and a half billion demand. 


Purpose Misunderstood 

We know that a substantial part of this 
accumulation can never be translated into 
acceptable loans A great many of the 
people have misunderstood the purposes 
of the corporation, tens of thousands have 
filed applications with us who are in no 
real difficulty so far as their mortgages are 
concerned, who are able to pay the in- 
terest on their obligations and also meet- 
ing the principal payments, but they have 
an impression that this institution is ready 
to take any kind of a loan, and lots of 
them would like to get a 5 percent interest 
rate and have fifteen years to pay off the 
obligation, and as you understand these 
are amortized loans, 

I think that you gentlemen will find in 
the vears to come that the experience of 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation in 
refinancing these mortgages is going to 
demonstrate to this country as similar 
operations have demonstrated to practical- 
ly all of the countries of Europe that the 
only safe and sound kind of a loan against 
a home is a long time amortized loan. 

We used to believe that the short term 
loan commonly taken by the savings 
banks for three or five years for not more 
than 50 or 60 percent of the value of the 
property, a loan which the bank never ex- 
pected would be paid but just renewed 
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when it came due, was just about the 
soundest kind of a security there was in 
the world, but it remained for this depres- 
sion to demonstrate that in many respects 
it was one of the weakest kind of loans 
that a banking institution could have. 


On the other hand, the long term 
amortized loan which did not put too great 
burden on the home owner, and as a re- 
sult of which amortization, he was steadily 
reducing his obligation month by month, 
or quarter by quarter, placed him in a 
position where he could be taken care of 
to very much greater advantage, and 
safety to the institution, than if he were 
obliged to face an obligation which it was 
absolutely impossible for him to meet, 
and where he must either find some way 
of having it refinanced, or else face the 
difficulty of foreclosure. 

I repeat that I think, out of this experi- 
ence, We are going to find that all classes 
of mortgage lending institutions wil con- 
sider much more seriously this situation 
than they have in the past, the advantage 
of long time amortized loans, on which 
the indebtedness is reduced regularly. 

Already some of the large insurance 
companies, and a considerable number of 
saving banks which have never considered 
loans of this character before are now 
offering them to those who care to refi- 
nance, or to negotiate new loans. 


Future Moves Problematic 


What we may do after our present re- 
maining resources of something more than 
a billion dollars have been used remains 
to be seen. 

That is a problem for the President and 
Congress. The funds still at our disposal 
will probably carry the corporation well 
into next Spring, with the present rate of 
disbursement of something more than two 
hundred million dollars a month. Now, of 
course, it is highly desirab!e that this 
government instrumentality should be re- 
lieved of the necessity of carrying on this 
vast refinancing of home mortgages and 
as quickly as possible, and that the tens 
of thousands of private lending institutions 
of the country should themselves take up 
the work. Of course, on the other hand, 
it is unwise to build a bridge that is three 
feet short, and unquestionably the Presi- 
dent and the Congress will be ready to 
make such propositions as may be neces- 
sary in the files of the constitutions which 
exist, when we get around to the first of 
next February. 

We, all of us feel, however, that in this 
as in other similar relief enterprises, 
evolved by the government as emergence \ 
measures, that the normal and natural 
processes of dealing with these business 
enterprises should be resumed by the pri- 
vate business interests of the country as 
quickly and as thoroughly as_ possible. 
With the aid that has already been given 
to these thousands of financial institutions 
by the Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
we are already finding a large proportion 
of them ready and willing to make new 
loans, and to refinance loans which a year 
ago they felt they were unable to carry 
any longer E 

As I have suggested, 
Loan Corporation is an 
tution and was designed 
but as you doubtless are aware, and in 
any event it is possibly worthwhile for 
me to explain to you, the permanent steps 
which the government has taken for the 
encouragement of proper financing of 
homes, and building homes, are extremely 
comprehensive. Combined they represent 
a program such as no government in the 
world has ever undertaken within any 
corresponding period. 


the Home Owners 
emergency insti- 
to be temporary, 


Loan Bank System 


First of all, as you know, in the Fall of 
the year 1932, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System came into existence as a 
result of legislation passed by the Con- 
gress a few months before. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank System is a system of 
twelve regional banks, all built along lines 
somewhat parallel to our Federal Reserve 
System and intended to serve the mort- 
gage lending field by offering an oppor- 
tunity for the rediscounting of mortgages 
and the borrowing by lending institutions 
from this regional bank system for the 
purpose of lending again, or for the pur- 
pose of meeting any demands upon them 
which may arise on the part of their 
shareholders and depositors. 
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These twelve banks came into existence 
in October, and it was a time when it 
was a serious handicap to their develop- 
ment, and the initial movement of mem- 
bership was rather slow. 


Up to the first of January, 1933, there 
were only one hundred and sixteen mem- 
bers in the bank system. You will recall 
that in the early months of 1933, that 
they were full of difficulties in the finan- 
cial field, and quite naturally the growth 
of the bank system was not particularly 
significant during that period. 

Indeed, the real development of mem- 
bership did not come until after the com- 
mercial banking holiday, but in the period 
since the bank system has seen a very 
remarkable growth. It now includes some- 
thing like twenty-eight hundred institu- 
tions in its membership. They have total 
assets of more than three and a half 
billions of dollars. Every bank of the 
twelve is now operating at a profit, and 
these twelve banks have already passed 
upon and allowed credits amounting to 
nearly two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars available to their institutions’ 
members, 

Unfortunately up to date. at the neak, 
only one hundred and twenty-five million 
of that was used, and the bank system has 
outstanding at present a little less than 
ninety millions of dollars. We are, how- 
ever, extremely hopeful that these banker 
members will take fuller advantage of 
these large resources of the honk s’ stem 
in the months to come, and, indeed, we are 
gratified to find a very definite trend in 
that direction now. 


The Federal government to encourage 
the establishment of this system itself sub- 
scribed one hundred and_ twenty-five 
million dollars of capital to make possible 
its establishment. The balance of the 
eapital is subscribed by the banking insti- 
tutions which compose its membership. 
Each bank has eleven directors. Nine of 
them are elected as members of the board 
of directors in each case by the member 
institutions. Two of these directors are 
named by the home loan bank board as 
public interest directors, representing sole- 
ly the public interests. 

It has always been a matter of great 
satisfaction to us that one of your most 
conspicuous and useful members and your 
president, Mr. Trigg here, has been a 
creat tower of strength to us in one of 
the most important of the Federal home 
loan hanks, that at Pittsburgh, and IT want 
to tell you that he has rendered a service 
in helping to promote and develop this 
institution of the highest order, for which 
we of the board are deeply grateful. and 
for which every citizen who has at heart 
the welfare of his community and the pro- 
motion of sound home ownership in this 
country, also owes him a real obligation. 
I am delighted to have this opportunity of 
saving at least that much in recognition 
of the obligations that we, all of us, owe 
to Mr. Trigg. 

Aside from this bank system, which in 
my humble judgment is just in its infancy, 
corresponding systems have been charac- 
teristic of European countries for more 
than a century. I go so far as to say if 
we had had the advantage of an institu- 
tion of this sort twenty-five years ago, 
and it had time to mature, you. never 
would have had anything like the difficul- 
ties which arose following the panic of 
1929 

You will find the home loan bank system, 
in my judgment, growing in the years to 
come to one of the greatest and soundest 
financial institutions that the world has 
ever seen. It has unlimited opportunities 
to secure funds for the vast benefit of its 
membership, because offering debenture 
bonds as it may, with the combined 
streneth of all of its membership, and 
the security of their total assets, the bonds 
which this institution can issue to provide 
for more funds for relending are without 
—_there is no comparison with them in the 
field of private finance, and nothing ex- 
cept government obligations to be found 
in the field of investment that can com- 
pare with them. I might remark paren- 
thetically, that similar organizations of 
the same character in Europe over the 
last thirty to fifty years invariably sold 
on a level with government obligations 
and sometimes on an even better basis 
than that of the governments themselves 
in the European countries. 
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Local Thrift Institutions 


In addition to this prominent institu- 
tion which the government has backed, 
and helped to develop for the benefit of 
home-ownership in the United States, the 
act which created the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation also provided for the estab- 
lishment of Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations in those sections of the country 
where they were no facilities to encourage 
thrift and home-ownership. A survey of 
the country had disclosed the fact that 
more than half of our twenty-two hundred 
counties in the United States had no local 
thrift institutions, no building and loan 
associations or co-operative banks, no sav- 
ings banks, no institutions of any character 
whatever interested in the development of 
thrift or saving, or in the utilization of 
the money accumulated in the construc- 
tion of homes and the encouragement of 
home ownership. The Federal government, 
in order to promote that movement along 
constructive lines, provided one hundred 
millions of dollars which it made available 
through our board to take stock in com- 
munity associations, designed to fill this 
need. 


In other words, the government stepped 
into the picture, prepared to put up dollar 
for dollar with those in local communities 
where there were no such facilities, to 
make possible the accumulation of funds 
for the protection and construction of 
homes, and for their sound financing. 
Already something like six hundred Fed- 
earl organizations have been set going. 
When the housing act was up last year, 
the legislation was amended so that we 
were permitted in some instances, if it 
were desirable to do so, where the re- 
organization of State associations was in 
contemplation, or whether the capitaliza- 
tion of a new institution on a large scale 
desirable, that our board might even go 
so far as putting up three to one against 
shares subscribed by local share- 
holders. 

As I said, about six hundred of such 
Federals have now been organized. Some 
of them are State chartered institutions 
which have been converted into Federals, 
as a result of the conviction on the part 
of their managers and shareholders that 
there was a great opportunity to take 
advantage of the Federal charters offered 
here, and that particularly under present 
cireumstances tne tederalization would 
have the effect of inviting new funds more 
rapidlv than under existing circumstances 
in many sections of the country. 


Confidence a Factor 


That has proved true in a great many 
instances. Undoubtedly a controlling in- 
fluence in the community has been a con- 
fidence and belief in Federal institutions 
which has been strengthened greatly by 
the events of the last year, and to a 
certain extent, at least, a lack of confi- 
dence in State examination and State 
supervision, and that is a result of the 
unhappy developments in a certain num- 
ber of the States, 

Please don’t misunderstand me in re- 
counting these experiences in this way. 
The great majority of the States of the 
Union, in my judgment, have done a 
reasonably good job, so far as supervision 
is concerned, but it can hardly be said 
that the legislation of the States as a 
whole has been consistent or standardized. 
In dealing with the problem of super- 
vision, on these savings institutions, into 
which the small savings of some ten or 
fifteen millions of our wage earners and 
workers have gone, we might just as 
frankly face the fact that we have not 
until now provided the protection for these 
small savers which should have been given 
long since. 

Another influence which is attracting 
attention to the advantage of these Fed- 
erally chartered associations wherever 
there is reasonable opportunity for them, 
is the fact that under the housing act, 
also, they are automatically made eligible 
for insurance, and they must be insured. 
The amendment of that act provided for 
the creation of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insura»ce Corporation, with one 
hundred million dollars of capital also 
provided by the Federal government. It 
is intended to serve a field, so far as the 
mortgage lending institutions are con- 
cerned, simitar to that covered by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
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serving the commercial 
country. 

Under the terms of that act, as I have 
said, the government has provided the 
capital to the extent of one hundred 
millions of dollars, and these institutions 
may apply for insurance and the savings 
and investments of their members may be 
insured up to five thousand dollars against 
any possible loss in the event of failure or 
insolvency. They pay a rate of a quarter 
of 1 percent, annually. The board has a 
right to assess another quarter if it be- 
comes necessary, but we are satisfied that 
it is extremely doubtful if the occasion 
will ever arise to increase that assessment 
beyond a quarter of 1 percent. 


banks 





Insurance Idea Popular 

The regulations of the insurance cor- 
poration have lately been formulated, and 
applications for insurance are beginning 
to come in upon the corporation from all 
sections of the country. As a part of it, 
we are developing one system of annual 
‘xamination for these institutions, repre- 
senting the bank system, the Federal asso- 
ciations, and the insurance corporation, 
and we are trying to simplify the practice 
and make it as practical and effective as 
possible. I am glad to say in this effort 
we are having the co-operation of the 
State commissions and State regulating 
authorities, and we hope out of it to 
evolve a standardized system of examina- 
tion which will greatly reduce costs and 
avoid a very considerable duplication of 
effort. 

I have taken up lots more time than 
I intended to, or indeed that I should, in 
describing these operations, and in going 
into a little detail as to their significance. 

You are already aware that as a part 
of the work of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, we are called upon to ad- 
vance very considerable sums of money 
for repair and rehabilitation, in the case 
of homes where we refinance the mort- 
gages. ‘ 

I ought to say this farther explanation, 
that we had the act amended early last 
Spring when the legislation was before 
Congress, so that we had authority to use 
as much as three hundred million dollars 
of our resources for that type of rehabili- 
tation and modernization work on the 
homes that we took over. Up to date we 
have received 289,230 applications for 
modernization and repair loans in connec- 








tion with our refinancing. Our expendi- 
tures so far in that particular direction 
amount to about seventy millions of 


dollars. : 

It seems quite apparent from the trend 
and character of these applications, that 
on the remaining four or five hundred 
thousand mortgages that we take 
over between now and next spring, the 
expenditure will probably. run up to 
around $200,000,000, or $250,000,000, I 
rather doubt if it will run as high as the 
total of $300,000,000. 

However, this effort is being supple- 
mented on a very large scale now, by 
the private lending institutions themselves, 
without any assistance on the part of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, with 
more funds in hand, and very much great- 
er liquidation than they were as a result 
of the reset of this large cash volume 
of cash payments on the part of the cor- 
poration. They are much more ready to 
advance money in their own fields. 


Neglect of Homes 


As you know, the homes of the country, 
as a result of the developments of the last 
five years, have been neglected to such an 
extent that there is no qustion whatever 
that their set value has been very seri- 
ously impaired. All of the facts and fig- 
ures which we have been able to gather 
checked by your work, and that of other 
similar associations, shows plainly enough 
that a large portion, probably as many as 
ten million of the homes of this country 
are today in need of repair, painting and 
rehabiliation, and their value is steadily 
declining from week to week and month 
to month as their owners have been un- 
able to, or to date have been unwilling 
to undertake the expense necessary to 
put them in proper shape. 

Mortgag lending institutions are finding 
collateral steadily depreciated in’ value. As 
far as the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion is concerned, in self-defense if for 
no other reason, we have ‘been obliged 
to rhabilitate and repaint and refurnish 
and modernize the homes that we take 
over in order to make our collateral of the 
character that it should be. 

Other lending institutions have been 
faced with exactly the same problem. 
The sooner that they appreciate that and 
are aroused to the necessity of carrying 
forward this fundamental work of repair 
and rehabilitation, the greater it is going 
to be for the institutions themselves as 
well as for the country as a whole. 

As you are well aware, the Federal 
Housing Administration is in an excep- 
tional position to encourage work of this 
sort. I imagine a representative of the Ad- 


will 








ministration will talk to you, or has al- 
ready addressed you during this session, 
and made clear the character of their 
work. Certainly no government anywhere 
at any time ever offered more liberal 
terms for the encouragement of the kind 
of work which the time demands, 

Here are the commercial banks, and 
other lending institutions of the country, 
offering to lend money for this necessary 
work, on very liberal terms, with a guar- 
antee against loss on the part of the gov- 
ernment up to twenty per cent when all 
previous experience in this field shows 
that under the most discouraging condi- 
tions the loss at its worst has never risen 


above 3.5 percent. 

Happily, the full advantage is now be- 
ing taken of this opportunity by a very 
large number of the banking institutions 
Outside of the loans that they are making, 


as I have said, many of the institutions 
without resorting to the guarantee at all 
are making loans on their own account. 
Aside from this, gentlemen, I am con- 
vinced that no thoughtful student of the 
subject can study the trends of the last 
five or six years without realizing that 
we have in the making in this country 


now one of the largest housing shortages 
that the United States has ever seen. 


Lag in Construction 


You know the extent to which the con- 
struction industry has declined during the 
last five or six years, much further than 
any other industry in the entire list. It 
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is true, as the figures for the last decade 
or two have shown, that our population 
is not increasing at a rate equal to that 
of previous years. However, that experi- 
ence is the same as the older experience 
of the older countries of the world, and 
likewise we are having the same experi- 
ence that they have had. 


‘he number of families increasing pro- 
portionately, the result is certainly going 
to be as it has been in Europe, a demand 
for more homes. They May be, on the 
average, smaller homes, but the next 
decade is almost certain to see a great 
increase in the demand for smaller apart- 
ments and for smaller individual homes. 

Now, of course, we all realize that there 
is a very real element and danger in en- 
couraging speculative building in this 
country on a basis which would not be 
warranted. If we overdid the thing, we 
would have a bad headache thereafter as 
a result. There is no occasion for doing 
that. There are sections of the country 
where there is at the present time a very 
real need for new housing. There are other 
sections where we are already overbuilt 
and new construction should not be en- 
couraged. In every section of the country, 
however, there is a very real need for 
modernization, extension, and reconstruc- 
tion of homes. 

In that direction, alone, 
mous opportunities which should be of 
vital interest to you as well as to every- 
body else who has any relation whatever 
to building and construction in this coun- 
try. 


there are enor- 





[I know that you have already felt, in 
many directions, as others have, the 
quickening revitalizing effects of some of 
this work which has already been done. 
I venture to suggest that you will feel 
the importance between now and next 


Spring. We recognize that you, gentlemen, 
all of you, have cooperated whole-heart- 


edly with us, and with other Federal in- 
strumentalities with an effort to bring 
the business of this country back to the 
level which it ought to have. 

There is much yet to be done It will 
be done, in my judgment, only as we 
tackle the problem with courage and de- 
termination. After all, there is only one 
really dependable way to get business, 
and that is by going after it. We seldom 
accomplish anything by drawing the 
blinds and locking the door and waiting 
for somebody to pull the doorbell out by 
the roots. 

Business Must Be Sought 

There is only one way to get business 
in this country and there never was any 
other and that is to go out after it. 

Certainly there is plenty to be had in 


this country of ours, and if we really let 
our imaginations take a look around the 
road into the future, we can, I think, 
hardly fail to realize as great as have 
been the achievements of the United 
States of America in the past, we are 
really but at the beginning of what it is 
possible for us to accomplish. You gentle- 
men come here from all sections of the 
United States and I know that those of 
you who travel across the country from 
Kast to West, or North to South, and just 
look out the car windows, cannot fail to 





be impressed with the fact that in truth 
we have hardly scratched the surface in 
developing the resources and the possi- 


bilities of this country of ours. 

After all, we have here the greatest 
single piece of real estate there is on the 
surface of the globe, containing within its 





own borders more of the natural re- 
rouces of the world than any other coun- 
try possesses. It is a virile, ambitious, 
industries people, who talk the same 


language, forty-eight States free of tariff 
laws, and an industry comparably greater 
so far as its equipment is concerned, and 
man hour is concerned, than any other 
country in the entire world. It has a rail- 
road system greater than any other land 


possesses, and financial resources under 
our control to be used to full advantage 
such as no nation has ever had. 


Under these circumstances, why should 
we have any doubt about the future of 
the United States of America? It is in our 
hands, in the hands of the business men 
of the United States. They have received 
and are receiving help and encouragment 
from their government. 3ut there is a 
limit to how far the government should 
go, or should be expected to go. There 
can in the last analysis be no substitute 
for the activity of government in keeping 
the wheels going and employment sus- 
tained, except the energy and the industry, 
and the ambition, and the cetermination 
of the business men of the United States 
themselves. 

So far as your industry is concerned, 
there is a great demand, and a very real 
demand for the products of your factories 


There is nothing more valuable in pre- 
serving the building and making it more 
attractive than the right kind of paint 
If we do nothing else, in the year to 
come, but go out and paint every struc- 
ture we had in the United States, we 
would so brighten up this country, and 
encourage our people that you wouldn't 
find any room anywhere for the gloom 


birds that we still have among us in some 
directions 

Gentlemen, thank you very 
the privilege of talking to you 


Response by Mr. Trigg 

President Trigg: Mr. Peck has asked 
me to say a word to Mr. Fahey in appre- 
ciation of his coming here and talking to 
Nothing could possibly give me more 
pleasure than to be able to adequately 
convey to you, Mr. Fahey, the very gen- 
uine appreciation which we feel for this 
wonderful talk of yours 

It is informative, educational, inspira- 
tional, and I don't know whether you men 


much for 


us, 


all understand Mr. Fahey, who has re- 
ferred to my association with the home 
loan bank system which gives me an 


opportunity of saying to you that through 
my contacts with the Federal board, I 
have had an opportunity to little 
something of the working of that board. 

The Federal board, consisting of five 
men appointed by the President of the 
United States, of which board Mr. Fahey 
is the chairman, is handling and is re- 
sponsible for the home loan banking 
system to which he referred, involving the 
millions of dollars he has told you of 
disposing of and arranging for and lend- 
ing the three hundred million dollars to 
be used for improvements on the homes 


see a 
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on which the mortgages have been taken 
over by the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, 

Almost two billion dollars so far ad- 
vanced on those mortgages to property 
owners, thereby relieving the individual 
property owner and bringing the addi- 
tional relief to the communities affected 
The arranging for and investment of the 
funds in the Federal Savings and Loan 
Association is another one of the respon- 


sibilities, the creation and handling of the 
corporation to insure in building 
and loan associations to protect the in 
vestors there—constituting, men, in reality 
a greater financial institution, and set 
up, in terms of money involved and the 
number of transactions carried on than 
has ever existed before in the history 
the world. 

No other financial 


shares 


institution in money 
value, in the far-reaching effect of what 
they are doing, and in the number of 
transactions, there is nothing that has 
ever approached the job that is being car- 
ried on by these five men headed by Mr. 
Fahey and I have never known five men 
who worked more honestly, faithfully, 
without prejudice, and without favor, 
and without influence, one way or the 
other, to carry out their obligations to the 
people of this country. and so, Mr. Fahey, 


we appreciate your being here We are 
under great obligation to you for the 
message you have brought, the informa- 
tion you have given, and especially for 
your concluding remarks in which you 
challenged us again to renew our courage 
and our confidence and to go forth and 
do business ourselves instead of depending 
too much all the time on the govern- 
ment to do it for us, 

I speak that to you on behalf of my 
associates, and I know they are going to 
second by responding to you all. If so 
please say “Aye.” 

(Cries of ‘“‘Aye.’’) 

The Dealer’s Place 

Chairman Peck: I don’t know how 
you gentlemen feel about it, but seri- 
ously speaking, my main object in at- 


tending this convention was to find out 
new and better ways to sell merchan- 
dise. But instead of that, after listen- 
ing to Mr. Fahey’'s talk, I find, as I am 
sure you Iam going to buy a very 
much bigger block of this thing called 
the United States than we have ever 
dreamed of in the past. 

We now return to a further consid- 
eration of our distribution outlets and 
distribution methods, and are particu- 
larly fortunate to be able to present as 
our next speaker, Frank Pekoc 

As Mr. Pekoec is unusually successful 


do, 


as operator of two very modern hard- 
ware and paint stores in the city of 
Cleveland, he is past president of the 
Ohio Hardware Association, and a 
very important factor in the national 
hardware organization who have, as 
you know, done so much in a co- 
operative way, and as a result of 
splendid leadership in setting an ex- 
ample for the purpose of helping to 
improve the average operators condi- 


tion and merchandising practices, and 
they have done it. 

Mr. Pekoc will 
subject of “The 
Distribution System.” 


the 
the 


speak to us 
Dealer’s Place 
Mr. 


Address by Mr. Pekoc 


Iam very appreciative of the honor and 
am delighted to have the opportunity of 
speaking to you this morning on a sub- 
ject that has always been of great inter- 
est to me, namely, “The Dealer’s Place 
in the Distribution System.” I am happy 
to welcome the manufacturers’ and deal- 
ers’ standpoint. 

The dealer, as I see it, is the keyman 
in the distribution of commodities, and 
as far back as history goes, there have 
been dealers to carry on the exchange 
and distribution af goods. This is a 
necessary function, because with our 
complex civilization of today, it is no 
longer practical to conduct our business 
affairs by simple exchange, as was the 
case with primitive man in precivilization 
days. 

Even the introduction of money does 
not solve the problem. It is neither prac- 
tical nor economical for the manufacturer 
of paint in Cleveland to reach the house- 


on 
in 
Pekoc. 


wife in Louisiana who wants to redecor- 
ate her breakfast set and attempt to 
supply her with a small can of enamel 
for that purpose. That is the function 


of the dealer, who carries a stock almost 
at her door and can render paint service. 
This is a common illustration which could 
be multiplied thousands of times 

The paint business is peculiarly a deal- 
er’s business Paint is not a simple line, 
consisting of a few items. The multi- 
plicity of colors and sizes of packagés, to 
say nothing of the large number of spe- 
cial lines of finishing materials, make 
the dealer essential in the scheme of dis- 


tribution The average consumer is not 
Well posted on the various finishes. and 
their application, and is constantly in 
need of definite information and advice 
in order to get the results that he has 
in mind, Frequently, too, the consumer 
needs suggestions or advice when he 


runs into difficulty in the middle of the 
job or he may run short of material be- 
fore he finishes, let us say, the kitchen 
ceiling, and he is in no position, or mood 


either, to write to Cleveland and wait 
for his information or material to reach 
him a week later. 

The paint dealer must be alert to his 
responsibility. He exists only to serve, 
and when he ceases to serve then there 


is no longer any justification for his ex- 
istence. He is the buyer for his trading 
area. In many lines, to be sure, the pub- 
lic to a large degree determines the buy- 
ing for him by what we can call demand. 
This is particularly true in various lines 
on which a broad public demand has been 
built up by advertising and sales promo- 
tion. 

In many lines, however, this still does 
not apply and on such items it is up to 


the dealer to decide what is best suited 
for his particular conditions. Even in 
for the case of the advertised lines 







it is not possible for the dealer to 
carry the many duplications; there- 
fore, of necessity, he must use his judg- 
ment as to which of the advertised lines 
would best fit into his program and then 


put his sales effort behind that particular 
line. 

Paint is 
dealer, even 
clusive paint 
and wall paper men. Even for such 
dealers, paint and varnish should not be 
simply a side-line but the main line, war- 
ranting the best display possible and the 


line for the 
are not ex- 
hardware 


an important 
for those who 
dealers such 


as 


maximum sales effort. Wherever pos- 
sible this department should be in the 
charge of a competent paint man and 


where this is not practical as in the case 
of the smaller store, then everything pos- 
sible should be done to insure the intelli- 
gent handling of the trade by clerks who 
are properly schooled in the sale of paints, 
and varnishes and their application. 





Adequate Stock Essential 

The manufacturer has the right to ex- 
pect that the dealer carry a _ sufficient 
stock to properly serve the trade: that 
this stock be attractively displayed and 
that the dealer be in a position to render 
intelligent and courteous service to the 
publie Such a stock requires a con- 
siderable investment because the time 
has gone by when a large volume of 
business can be done on a small invest- 
ment 

It pays the dealer to carry a complete 
stock and to be in a position to render 
real service. He ean afford to concen- 
trate on the paint line and to a large 
degree be a paint specialist. because, 


handled properly, it is the most profitable 


line in his store. 

In return for this investment and this 
large portion of his time the dealer ex- 
pects all possible co-operation from the 
manufacturer and also reasonable sales 


and territorial protection. Paint is an 
agency line, not simply a specialty line 
and should be treated as an agency Jine. 
If the dealer is to concentrate his ac- 
tivities largely on one line of paints and 
varnishes, and it is good business for 
him to do so, then he in turn expects a 
reasonable territory in which to operate, 
one which will provide a return for the 
time and effort that he is putting into it 


relieved of illegiti- 
There has been a tend- 


He also expects to be 


mate competition 


eney on the part of some manufacturers 
and jobbers to reach down and take busi- 
ness that really belongs to the dealer. This 
is, of course, not only true in the paint 
business but also in some other lines. The 
dealer rightfully resents this and is pre- 
paring to resist it In various parts of 
the country steps have been taken by or- 


ganizations to get the co-operation of the 
manufacturer in eliminating this unfair 
practice and some headway has been 
made, but much still remains to be done. 

The dealer recognizes that there is cer- 
tain business that he cannot handle to 
advantage, such for example, as large 
industrial users, but he does expect full 
protection on such business as should 
properly be handled by him. 

A great deal has been done by the 
paint and varnish manufacturers in the 


way of simplification of lines. The dealer 
realizes this and appreciates the very ex- 
cellent results already accomplished along 
this line, to the mutual advantage of both 
the manufacturer and dealer. He believes 
that there is still room for further prog- 


ress, recognizing at the same time the 
need for a sufficient range of finishes, 
colors and sizes to properly serve the 
trade. 

Some mention should be made here too 
of the paint and varnish code which, I 


helieve, is a good one and very fair to the 
dealer. The dealer particularly appreci- 
ates the code requirements in connection 
with the dropping of colors which is a 
great help to him 


The “Penny” Sale 

Elimination by the paint code of penny 
sales, I think, is also a step in the right 
direction, The penny sale, broadly speak- 
ing, is not a bona fide sale, because, if a 
gallon of paint, for example, is really 
worth $3 at retail, then two gallons of 
that same paint cannot be sold at $3.01. 
The penny sale as well as various other 
practices of that kind are usually simply 
au means of merchandising cheaper prod- 









ucts by making extravagant claims as to 
their worth. The so-called $3 paint, there- 
fore, which was offered on the basis of 
two gallons for $3.01 was not $3 paint at 
all, but a special material of low cost, 
made so as to provide a profit on the 
basis of two gallons for $3.01 

In sales helps, too, probably no _ in- 
dustry has done mere for the dealers 
than the paint and varnish industry. The 
dealer has paid for some of these helps 
but most of them have been without 
charge. They have been a vital influence 
in greatly expanding the use of finishing 
materials in this country From my ex- 
perienve not only as a dealer but also 
because I was at one time in the employ 
of a large paint and varnish manufac- 
turer and have represented them on the 
road and also had active charge of one 
of their stores, I know the time and 
thought as well as expense that is put 
into sales helps by the paint manufac- 
turer and would be totally unappreciative 
if I did not give recognition where it is 
due. We are at present handling the line 
of a company which is unusually active 
in promotion in the sales of their deal- 
ers, and their co-operation is invaluable 
to us 

These advertising and sales helps not 
only sell more of the particular brand 


that is being advertised, but also actually 


create more paint business in the aggre- 
gate. People are influenced through ad- 
vertising to do painting and varnishing 
jobs that might not otherwise have been 
done at all, or would at least have been 
greatly delayed. Customers brought into 


the store through this advertising to buy 
paint are also customers for other lines. 


Use of Sales Helps 
The dealer should therefore be urged 
to use these selling helps to the utmost 
Some dealers perhaps ao not fully appre- 


ciate the help that is available to them, 
but most of them do, I believe. Some 
would like more elaborate features, even 


if they had to participate in the expense, 
I am in favor of suggested resale prices. 
The company whose line we handle issues 
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a very 
here 


schedule and, while 
and there are dealers who make 
some deviation from cne card prices, the 
fact remains that the putting out of a 
Suggested retail price has gone a long 
Way toward establishing a universal fair 
l price. Before we have retail price 
cards every dealer more or less estab- 
lished his own resale prices, which varies 
considerably, with the result that Mrs, 
Jones would find the price of a certain 
brand of enamel to be, say 85 cents at 
one store and $1 at another store. This 
Was not good business for either the 
dealer or the manufacturer and caused 
the customer to lose faith. 
_ In putting out suggested resale prices 
it is not intended, of course, that all 
paint lines should sell at a standard or 
similar price. It is recognized that there 
are various qualities of finishing mate- 
rials and that a gallon of a certain brand 
may be worth more or less than a gallon 
of another brand. The idea is simply 
to maintain a reasonable and fatr price 
basis on the identical brand of paint. 
It is also recognized that occastonally 
there is a need for a genuine special. 

In other words, a moderate cut for 
some special sale, or event. In such 
special cases the manwfacturer can help 
the dealer by making him as favorable 
a price as possible, in case-lot quantities. 
Some price atmosphere is needed in a 
paint department. Merchants should not 
form a habit of cutting on standard mer- 
chandise but an occasional cut on sea- 
sonable items like screen enamel and 
roof coatings is desirable and profitable. 

It is important that the dealer to exist 
must have a reasonable margin, and of 
necessity will select a line which will 
provide such a margin. I have in mind 
now a certain brand of coffee which is 
very highly advertised and on which 
the manufacturer is trying to create an 
extensive demand. This brand is un- 
popular with the dealer because it is 
sold on an exceedingly small margin, which 
is insufficient to cover his cost of doing 
business. The result ts that the average 
dealer carries only a small stock of this 
particular brand and sells it only when 
the consumer absolutely demands it. This 
is certainly not a happy spot for this 
particular manufacturer. 

Another manufacturer of a 
known and advertised line of canned 
goods who formerly followed a _ similar 
policy has found it to his interest to 
change his retail set-up so the dealer has 
an opportunity to make a profit on his 
line, and is benefiting very mucn by this 
change in his. policy This particular 
manufacturer, by the way, is now issuing 
a printed suggested price list for the 
dealer, who has long felt this was nec- 
essary to satisfy dealers. 


fine resale 


nationally 


Inefficient Clerks 

In general, IT would say that the paint 
manufacturer is extending real co-opera- 
tion to the paint dealer and it is up to 
the dealer to make just as much as pos- 
sible out of the selling helps that are 
provided. I would say that in most cases 
the weakest link in the chain is the 
paint clerk, whose lack of knowledge and 
experience in handling paint prospects 
and painting prob!ems frequently causes 
him to lose a sale that should have been 
made, or to sell the wrong material or 
give the wrong information as to its 
use, all of which leads to lost sales and 
lost customers. I am satisfied that there 
is tremendous room for improvement 
among the thousands and thousands of 
clerks who handle paint customers and 
that much education is needed to over- 
come this difficulty. 

I do not think that I can overstress 
this point. I had long felt that this was 
the weakest spot, but in order to fully 
satisfy myself I made a test case last 
week in Cleveland, in which I engaged 
a competent shopper to interview a num- 
ber of paint dealers, and check up on 
their handling of prospective customers 
who walk into their stores. Much as I 
would like to do so time will not permit 
me to read this report in detail. It is 
an interesting cross-section of our dealer 
situation. 

This man was provided with money 
and would have bought had the clerk 
waiting on him given him any real reason 
for making the purchase. He called on 
sixteen representative stores among which 
were exclusive paint stores, department 
stores and hardware stores. Would you 
be surprised to learn that in only one 
store out of 16 was he given any real 
reason why he should buy their particu- 
lar brand of paint;.that in most stores 
no attempt whatsoever was made to sell 
him when he asked for a brand that 
they did not have in stock; that with 
one exception no proprietor or clerk dis- 
played any appreciable knowledge of even 
as staple an item as outside house paint. 

You have all heard of, and some of you 
have made consumer surveys, but how 
many of you have made dealer surveys 
to learn how well your dealers and their 
clerks are prepared to sell your merchan- 
dise and represent you in their commun- 
ity as you would like to be represented? 
You may spend a lot of time and money 
providing window trims, color cards, panel 
racks and other sales helps to the dealer, 
but all that is ineffective when in the 
hands of a poorly-posted dealer and his 
even more poorly-posted clerks. 

Along this line you might be inter- 
ested in knowing that just last week too, 
a large manufacturer of electric bulbs had 
a man in our store for several days to 
make a survey of our store, the way we 
handle our trade, and the buying habits 
of the consumer along his partjcular line. 

Knowledge of the merchandise being 
sold is extremely vital to the success of 
the store, because it means more sales, 
quicker sales and better sales. By better 
sales, I mean sales that result in a highly 
satisfied customer. Customers like to buy 
goods where the salesperson behind the 
counter knows his business, and soon 
place full confidence in such a store. 


Necessary Qualifications 


The paint dealer and his clerks should 
not only be qualified to answer all ordi- 
nary questions and make recommenda- 
tions as to the use of the products, but 
also be qualified to suggest new and addi- 
tional uses for paint and various ways 
of using them. The American people are 


taking more and more pride in their 
homes and their furnishings and are more 
interested in the use of paints and var- 
nishes than ever before. 

I am reminded of an experience that 
one of my friends had just a very short 
time ago. This man is district manager 
for a large stove manufacturing company 
and he was sent into a Southern territory 
to determine what the tobacco growers 
were doing with their money when they 
sold their tobacco crops. He mingled 
among the growers at the sale and ques- 
tioned them as to just what they were 
going to do with their receipts. Their 
ideas differed, of course, as to what they 
were going to do with their money but 
at the very head of the list was a desire 
to buy paint to paint their homes. It 
seemed as if everybody had neglected 
painting and that was one of the things 
that they had in mind to do when finan- 
cially able. Next on the list were certain 
household wants such as stoves, furniture, 
etc. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that we have before us the biggest poten- 
tial paint market of all time. Because 
many people were reduced down to a bare 
subsistence level, a tremendous amount of 
painting has been put off. This will afford 
a wonderful market for some years to 
come. In addition we have the added im- 
petus of the HOLC, the Federal housing 
act, and various other Federal activities, 
most of which involve the use of tremen- 
dous quantities of painting materials. 

The dealer should prepare himself to 
take care of this market, and with the 
manufacturer’s cooperation develop it to 
the maximum. This means complete 
stocks, highly trained sales personnel and 
a readiness and willingness to work with 
the manufacturer, he in return with deal- 
ers, in every way with the view of doing 
as closely as possible a 100 percent paint 
merchandising job. 


Manufacturers’ Views on the 
Industry’s Future 


Chairman Peck: I would like to 
thank you for the highly constructive 
analysis of our problems and your ex- 
cellent presentation of it. 

Gentlemen, as it is, I know your de- 
sire to consider the best illustrations of 
each condition and problem which is 
now facing our industry, for the pur- 
pose of reaching the right conclusion, 
and as New York is generally consid- 
ered to be one of the industry’s tough- 
est markets, I feel sure that you will 
he intensely interested in a picture to 
be drawn of the future of the paint 
industry from the standpoint of a met- 
ropolitan manufacturer as presented by 
Mr. M. J. Merkin, New York, chair- 
man of the trade sales committee of 
the New York club, and a manufacturer 
of outstanding success. 


Address by Mr. Merkin 


Having been asked to address this con- 
vention, I have picked a subject which 
to my mind is one of the most vital in 
our industry — “The Problems Facing 
Trade Sales in the Metropolitan Terri- 
tory.” The problems in trade sales are 
identical the nation over. The solution 
of some of these problems may be ap- 
plied universally. There are but few trade 
sales cases from San Francisco to New 
York that are so dissimilar that we could 
not find some generalized principles of 
good business practice for their solution. 
At least in theory, it is very problematical 
that the dealer in Kansas and the dealer 
in Hoboken are conducting their respec- 
tive businesses along opposite lines and 
thus have separate problems. This is not 
an assumption on My part; on the con- 
trary, I have investigated and learned of 
the difficulties confronting the far West- 
ern dealers, the dealers in the Middle 
West, and the dealers doing business here 
in the East. We must concede this point— 
the fundamental problems in trade sales 
from the dealers’ standpoint are national 
in scope and identical; and they must so 
be considered. 

Every city today has become a metro- 
politan area, and there are but few manu- 
facturers who do not concentrate their ac- 
tivities in these metropolitan centers. The 
manufacturers’ concentration in metro- 
politan areas is one of the results of de- 
pressed conditions. We have all witnessed 
declining prices and almost all of us have 
attempted to meet this deficiency by in- 
creasing our volume. It was only natural 
for us to turn to the larger paint markets 
in the hope of increasing turnovers. The 
consequences must now be faced. Some of 
us have tried to get business directly from 
the contractor in the hope of creating a 
consumer demand whereby the dealers 
would, of necessity, stock our merchan- 
dise, many of us did not even consider 
the dealer and sold this type of business 
direct. In some e when the demand 
was created we could not get paint deal- 
ers to carry our stocks and so we created 
new outlets ranging from lumber yards 
to drug stores When we found that it 
was practical for us to send out salesmen 
for the purpose of selling home owners, 
real estate agencies and other property 
maintenance accounts, we did so. 

Some of us succeeded in grasping that 
elusive thing called ‘‘volume,” but I be- 
lieve we will all agree that the price has 
been much too high. With respect to trade 
sales accounts, we gave ridiculous con- 
cessions, free deals, uneconomic terms, ete. 
We did not create many new demands 
for paint products. What we did create 
was a highly competitive condition within 
our own industry. Discounts, jobber pro- 
tection, dealer protection, territorial 
rights, and other fundamentals of good 
business were absolutely ignored. We cre- 
ated our own condition of “A Buyer’s 
Market” and, frankly, none of us, includ- 
ing the buyers, are getting a break, The 
condition of a buyer’s market is prevalent 
in every metropolitan area. There is 
nothing urban or rural about it. Neither 
is there anything rural about the manu- 
facturers assembled here today. 

We have corrected some of our own 
mistakes in our code of fair competition. 
Free deals, long term credits, unearned 
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and excessive cash discounts are now 
virtually eliminated. We have touched 
upon trade sales policies but we have ac- 
complished little with respect to trade 
sales protection. 


Things That Are Needed 

In categorical sequence, without respect 
to their importance, I direct your atten- 
tion to the following: 

1. There is in every metropolitan cen- 
ter a normal market for products of our 
industry and therefore, it is my judgment 
that care should be exercised in the estab- 
lishing of new retail outlets for the spe- 
cific purpose that the new does not de- 
stroy both himself and his competitor at 
the expense of the manufacturer. 
2. Close imitation of established 
names and packages. 

3. No definite guide to distinguish dis- 
counts that may be allowed to dealer and 
jobber accounts. 

4. No interpretation of what constitutes 
a trade sales account for distinction in 
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between a painter operating a 
store and a legitimate dealer 
handling a full line of merchandise. 

5. Direct Selling: The lowering of the 
entire industry resulting from the un- 
warranted, uneconomic and unplanned 
competition that exists between the manu- 
facturer selling direct to the consumer 
and the dealer’s insistent demand for 
cheaper and still cheaper products of good 
quality to meet this competition. 

The crux of many of our difficulties may 
be found in the solution of this final 
point—direct selling. The jobber and deal- 
er ought to be protected in some form, 
and there ought to be an established trade 
practice in our industry whereby, if the 
manufacturer does business direct with 
the consumer, he should neverless charge 
a sufficient amount over his cost so that 
the resultant selling price to the con- 
sumer would be practically the same as 
though the consumer bought goods of 
equal quantity through the jobber or 
dealer. 

While there are other problems such as 
price-fixing, co-operative merchandising, 
and advertising campaigns, etc., it is my 
opinion that the essential difficulties are 
those I have mentioned. We cannot expect 
this convention or ten conventions to find 
adequate solution to all the problems 
which, for the common good of the en- 
tire industry must be solved. Our job is 
not to spend time in endless debate but 
rather to capitalize on this opportunity, 
consider only the principal difficulties and 
attempt to find means of corrections. 


Composite Views 

It would be extremely presumptuous 
and impolitic for me to come before you 
armed only with my personal beliefs for 
the correction of the evils as outlined. I 
am not sure that I could not offer my own 
suggestions and that these suggestions 
would be without merit. But I have 
purposely made it a point to contact other 
manufacturers in my own and other ter- 
ritories. I have talked with painters and 
consumers. At no small personal expense 
and at a great giving up of time, I have 
contacted dealer organizations to get 
their views. 

To cite an 
New York and Metropolitan area there 
are some six or seven paint dealer or- 
ganizations. All have been contacted by 
personal visit. In New York city we 
have a large, well-established and intelli- 
gently managed group known as the 
Paint Dealers’ Protective Association. In 
contacting their board of governors, ] 
received first-hand information that is 
partly embodied in the recommendations 
I will offer. It is with this background 
and my own personal knowledge of the 
problems, that I respectfully submit the 
following proposals:— 

1. New stores and outlets.—(a) A set- 
up should be created to ascertain in ad- 
vance the definite financial responsibility 
and the ability to properly merchandise 
products of our industry of any one de- 
siring to open a new store. (b) New 
stores shall be required to purchase a 
full line of merchandise including all sun- 
dries on penalty of not being given full 
trade discounts. 

2. Manufacturers should 


set-up 
makeshift 


example—in the Greater 


sales 

2 classify their 
accounts and arrange selling schedules at 
varying discounts. 

(a) Maintenance accounts—real estate, 
etc., where paints and allied products 
are used for the repair and general main- 
tenance of property. 

(b) Painters’ and contractors’ accounts. 

(c) Dealer and jobber. 

(ad) Consumer and retail accounts. 

In no instance shall any type of buyer 
falling in any of the above classifications 
receive a discount from the full retail 
list greater than the discount given to 
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trade sales 
reference to 
maintenance accounts, it 
established custom 


accounts 
painting 


With particular 
contractors and 
should be an 
that in no instance 
shall they be sold at a price less than 
25 percent above the net price to the 
smallest dealer account. The 25 percent 
as suggested is to be applied only to the 
fastest moving merchandise and should be 
increased in percentage on other items 
in accordance with the percentage of turn- 
over on these items. 


Fairness to All 

We all like to take large orders and I 
hope that the order I have given you 
is not too large. The suggestions are 
entirely free from bias. We know, for 
example, that when I suggest a minimum 
of 25 percent on fast moving merchandise, 
it is the lowest possible percentage for 
which a legitimate dealer could afford to 
sell. The percentage is hardly enough 
for a manufacturer to profitably handle 
direct accounts. Statistics will show that 
it costs the manufacturer less money to 
sell his goods in a wholesale way to the 
jobber and dealer than in small quanti- 
ties to the consumer. 

We must keep before us the considera- 
tion, not so much as to what the dealer 
and jobber has done to us, but what we 
can do for them. We cannot afford to 
ignore these problems nor can we afford 
to delay in finding suitable solutions. 
Action must be taken before we drive 
the dealer and jobber from the paint field 
as distributing factors. If we act prompt- 
ly and judiciously, we will be doing 
something to encourage the dealer and 
jobber to put sustained selling effort 
back of their paint business and we will 
be putting thousands of additional sales- 
men to work thus furthering the sales 
of the products of our industry. 


Chairman Peck:—Now, gentlemen, 
if you have referred to your program, 
you will now find that we have by this 
time considered every type of distribu- 
tion with the exception of the so- 
called “national” manufacturer, whose 
problems are diverse and many in his 
composite operations. 

It is therefore a great privilege to 
present as our next speaker one of the 
industry’s most outstanding execu- 
tives, H. A. Melum, vice-president of 
the Benjamin Moore Company and 
vice-president of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, who 
will outline the future of the paint 
industry from the standpoint of the 
national manufacturer. 


Address by Mr. Melum 


A consideration of the future of the 
paint industry from the standpoint of a 
national manufacturer suggests many 
items of interest: Products, distribution, 
markets, business conduct. Indeed, it is 
so comprehensive that it includes a review 
of these and other factors during the 
development of the industry over a period 
of many years as a background for what 
the future may have in store. The 
achievements during this development 
need to be considered {!n an attempt to 
gain a perspective of what the future 
holds. These factors are even so varied 
that it undoubtedly would be difficult to 
reach a common agreement in different 
opinions that exist in the matter of their 
appraisement. This is readily appreciated 
because of the many interests and types 
of minds that exist in our industry, and 
the consequent differences of opinions re- 
garding the fixing of values. 

We have all been concerned from in- 
dividual standpoints with the develop- 
ment of our own business interests over 
a period of years, and we probably have 
even greater concern in this regard with 
the future, because of the events and 
experiences of the past few years and the 
present-day condition of business in gen- 
eral. All of these individual interests 
have contributed to the welfare of the 
industry as a whole and have established 
in this way the factors which are re- 
sponsible for the progress of the in- 
dustry. 

On the one hand, there are those who 
measure the progress which an industry 
makes solely on the dollars and cents 
valuation of investment and volume of 
business. On the other hand, there are 
those who are inclined to measure prog- 
ress on the basis of the operating per- 
formance and purpose of an industry in 
meeting what the requirement of the in- 
dustry should be from the standpoint of 
the service which it renders. This lat- 
ter point of view, it would seem, is the 
one that most appropriately can be ap- 
plied in taking an inventory of the prog- 
ress which our industry has made over 
a period of years, beeause surely, if it 
is applied to the future operations of 
our industry, there seed not be much 
concern as to the results in dollars and 
cents investment and volume of busi- 
ness. 

To some, this may seem to be highly 
idealistic With them, I would have to 
agree if we were considering only what 
might be achieved in a short space of 
time, but I would have to disagree with 
them in a consideration of what the ac- 
complishments would be over the period 
of years which are ahead. 


Essential Factors 

Therefore, it will not be my purpose 
to review what has transpired over the 
period of years in our industry from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents invest- 
ment and volume of busfness in estab- 
lishing a basis whereby we may deter- 
mine what may be expected in this regard. 
There may be some who could compile 
certain statistics from this point of view 
and present a most alluring and optimistic 
picture, but I am inclined rather, in 
considering what the future holds in 
store for our industry, to recognize those 
factors which have contributed to the 
growth and development of our industry, 
with a full belief that they will play 
a most decisive part in the course which 
lies ahead. Consequently, I wish those 
factors which I believe not only have 
been outstanding in the past operating 
activities of the manufacturers of our 
industry, but also will be of such vital 
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importanee to the future operations of coats of paint which are applied on jobs Therefore, as we look into the years You have a wonderful Set-up in your 
every manufacturer that they und the emphasis which has been put that are before us, to what seems to hold trade sales organization, starting with 
: the future hastening the drying and hardening promise of an industry increasing in im- your national trade sales committee and 
course which the individual manuf qualities of products of the industry — portance because of the service which it coming down to each one of the com- 
turer will take and the future course of reduced the time clement considera ly. Is called Upon to render, and increasing munities with local trade sales commit- 
the industry as a whole That the improvements made a0 ao ae a yg ae e in the industrial world be- tees, and let us use the machinery which 
Two outstanding and important factors i drying qualities have contri yom ,_ to areal of aa strong indications for its we have, and discuss these matters among 
are products and distribution To some constructive development of t ube. Prdivid, -— eee " there ae slite the manufacturers in var particular area. 
they are the hub around which all other dustry, there certainly can be ms ao lly nan ties Sa on ae coe on sta Gadaetes And then, through the chairman of your 
factors revolve. To others they are two at 5 WIEN LO FOE ORS ee eer in. with in regard to tl ; “gta fards — Gata local committees, let the information and 
factors, of course, but only two in a that certain abuses have crept in & et practices and yolle! > hich on 0 pre- the ideas and the suggestions that you 
group of many We can talk about these this kind of growth that do not retl pail? ‘aaa c po ic _ Ww aa re have in each community filter back’ to, 
factors in a most inclusive way, even eo ppp ee to hear of a three in the service which the industry is called and We into the — pot of the na- 
to the point of involving many others, “a os. occasion | h he ng done in upon to perform, a re sivement for sie tiona _committee, ant out of it all, as 
and, as well, the matter ot performance hace er oe rare to hear highest quality producte which it is pos- ‘nem Po coms — oe the 
ee eoeness £0 ee ote ne tes of a multiple-coat interior job being sible to produce, and, furthermore, if each ally a ab ; to ia nat Mr. Fock cee 
e erio ‘ 
Geontes has definitely been marked with 


each and 
will determine definitely both 


ade 1 , ‘oducts of the ship with one another as manufacturers, ; 
has been made in the produ ( . I anon a . and a proper price pattern for this in- 
the world has ever known from tne stand- uired today as there were years ago, of business conduct and ethics—there need 
Sa mit that there are : . “— — . ; 
brought about a change in the living properly be two- its constructive growth and development. remarks, with but one exception. And 
meet the changed situatior Whether 01 f the jobs are done in a Way tO of a greater contribution toward higher ‘ivinely created, and it was, but it cer- 
foretell, although through the satisfactory 
iin we ston plish the opportunity that exists and is 
items that have ce and durability. for our industry. 
Saneiated to che that is applied to our problems, and the 
. I could continue this 
and so ich cannnot happen again in making observations 
pa sae — P j str av - : f these, anmive 4 . 
The manufacturers in our industry have products of the industry All o marks and comments from our presi- respective Communities, and act instead of 


tec » r ome vhich one will recognize a ¢ stitive relation- 
done. Because of the improvement \ gnize a competitive relation to so well as a better, a more equitable 

rreatest i stri: levelopment that ; ees ‘ ihe) Wak caeaeee Or ne er 

ot a gre peceeng arcing letenng dustry, so many coats may not be I that calls for only the highest standard dustry in the future, 
point of new and improved types and lt) cure we will all be free to ad- not be much concern about the achieve- Chairman Peck: I have nothing to add 
kinds of commodities This has all too many one-coat ment of the industry in the future, nor to Mr. Trigg’s final and splendid closing 
wali jobs done that should ‘ 
conditions and the hanits of people, ~_ coat jobs, and too many two-coat jobs I sincerely trust that as years come and that exception is mere:y this. That this 
13 y “ce to - ° “e ‘out o 5 ri ‘ . : é € P , , 
the business world has been_ forces done that properly should be three-coat go there will be an increasing evidence !% ® ™an-built world. It may have been 
. woh jobs it the e : 
not we are entering into another sucl render the greatest value to the consum-?! standards and ideals in the competitive tainly is a man-developed world, and if 
era is mpossible to ¢ performance ot relationship of the members of our in- that is true, and if we want to accom- 
to consider what has been paint firms and all the stress that is put dustry. If such will be the experiences, | 
afforded to us in the past comparatively on covering and drying rather than serv- I am sure the future holds much in store Within our grasp, we are going to do 
ee oe een 1 I : it only as a result of the brain power 
necessities an com- - oe. cata? . > 

é *"mé Jack: on oe > 
fort and luxuries of life, it seems that Manufacturers’ Responsibilities ee Peck: — Before we close only way that we can get that. brain 
so many changes cannot come about again Thus ee this On even though the hour is power and have it applied to our problems 

a in regarding ” late, I am quite sure that we would is by your action 

: ace of » future. aa en : ace in 1e k cei Seeeia, oe cee 

such a short space of years in the future changes that have taken place 1] appreciate hearing a few closing re- If you gentlemen will go back to your 
. “OL TE : finitely he 

ave no al mart } this program to nN d show very de finitely t : a Pekan 3s ective ties ; 
irais: ‘tno dovelone f new and Im- wes hich ‘our industry in the develop- dent, Mr. Trigg. going back to your respective communi- 
I course wh str} ties and saying “That was a good conven- 


through the development of 
t i stry t yroducts is taking, and outline and 
ituatio en cpohsibilities. of th tion,” if you will go back to your respec- 


rove Des ) , ets of ne 

proved type of produ . ; ae P fac ae : 

and in meeting the changed situation the responsibilities of the eee a Comment by Mr. I rigg tive communities and either call vour 
r™, t } } size ¢ } dustrv its growtn ant oe ts . « é 7 
This I do not need to emphasize to you of this industry in its sf trade sales meetings together, or see that 


$ f se facts » .. These respon- President Trigg | am going to be : 

> detai In view of these facts, velopment in the future. , . oo it is done re : , ; 

it oan a aubratile however, to pause , bilitic < point definitely to the need Of very brief in what I have to say. Yester- ae for Z gg lB 

eee: hat changes meant to ‘reater emphasis, first, on the feature of day afternoon and this afternoon have jot “[] i your next convention can _ be 

th aaa . ane whethe r or not the hroeducing only those products that will been full of most interesting discussions wal [cae a great industry move for- 

ie ustry, am th ) producing onl) : a ; 7" . ie = oe yard, “He - a pre: ; ta 

> a tyne industry have been in-  yender the greatest possible service to the rhe program was very carefully worked epeed (aman . an "oe ‘ Breat industry 

t “— om n any serious Way because of isers of such materials, and second, ON out by your trade sales committee, having Want — —— at eee 
ats i Poe. > , the feature of stressing the popularity in mind the accomplishment of a delib- yo ee we will now clos ‘ : 

it all, ind correct use of the highest quality erate result, namely, to lay the foundation with thank t ' . , or ae 

i ! oe at as ae ta eae . : . . ‘ iS Oo ou, , , g . i 

Development in Products products in sales activities. | Efforts 1m work through the presentation of the op-  qnd your consideration, and yo » Seema 

TI re those products that have this direction, on the part of all manu- portunities for business for all of us, with a further and fi 1% 7 ane aentenee 

! as : i Savi i and oP veloped which facturers, Will surely fix a —— ang Then, through a consideration of the job- to the effect that Mr. Trike hac 7 hoy 

een mproved : , = ~ sad to ae ; : : i Mr. ge has certain 

. > CO futul of the industry that wi ber’s side the dealer’s side ind finally -, elie : 

-e ‘tt only added much to the co future f dawa “s ; , ——r w © Es any remarks that he wishes ) > reg i 
aecamiee Soecepmnent ef the individua most gratifying growth and levelop the manufacturer’s side, in this situation, ing this afternoon’ eeiee Maal ts 
$ ! I allan 7 fe 3 ieee & s Ss Secs é < you, 
manufacturer, but also have contributed ment : ‘ all familiar in order that we might have before us and good luck, 
in a conspicuous way t the construc- Likewise, While "a are = eo he today, yesterday and today. And as we 

é : om WON oe ° vith the problem and experiences zo home and get reports of these ad- i ; 

ve growth of our industry. And ther y : ; strv ane & ts se i ; 
pi aca products which have been utter of products of cas — ae <7 dresses, and these meeting and study Appreciation for Committee 
é , § : ir e situs « ~ 
manufactured and offered for sale as ecognize certain undesira ae mil . coe taal them over, considering the facts that have A. K. Sheldon: L thin} 
new and improved materials, which have 1 egarg thn we ‘familiar with tn been presented, which come from the most most unfortunate if. v did ‘nee oo 
possibly rendered some kind of profit to orrect » we all are ‘a “or | o matter authentic and dependable sources avail- today ind I think Rg ai ee 
certain. manufacturers, but which have and = ie eee canta tr “un able, then to _turn over in our minds, ment I am « xpressing a. oe ; ae state. 
brought about a lowering of standards ‘ t ution, = — ee eae whether the direction in which we have all—our appreci > ms for oe pee ue = 
r “! : erin 7 aa ; sins i <ituations beer “ift g bane eg * ; eee tin ‘ é sincere ork 
of quality, and which have ~— 1 would also like to see corrected. Oe . ‘ San oo ~ ow Panee ie which you and your committee have done 
in detrimental way to the growth and Natribution.’ is suegestive right, or whether we ought to stop and Now that the sessions hav come to a 

, r , > j stry as a whole ' CIstriounoM. aon“ aetnad : ‘ i . re > are . : - wieinake by pee 

development of the indus try as a V “ ; ba ceia il. and significant in its applica- k up a little bit _on where we are close, I think they vindicate the judgment 
We have witnessed an increasing : to ‘industry. It cin be interpreted ing, and maybe correct our course to and the far-reaching thought of our Presi 
Sas “Le sing we ( nul wiustry. ( « A sO . . > aa + . . = ” E « a £ oO ) esi- 

amount of te hnic al work _ 2 : tion clude the consuming market and al some extent at least for the future. dent in shifting up these activities into the 
amongst the ae A 2 eee eae ; ‘ses that enter into the activities I want to say to you men that from industrial and trade sales activities. 
> hic ubtec accounts o it j » . ate : ° : 
oe: whi h om nae gl cadeoe alee. oo mis ndustry from the time the fin- the trade sales standpoint, some of the [ have just this one suggestion and this 
the many changes thi - with the many «il products leave the factories until things that have crept into our merchan- one statement to make. I believe it 
oe aie 9 hicl occupy ach ai t \ illv reach the ultimate consumers dising methods, such as the question of would be easier to follow through and do 

aceite ¢ . s ch s lal ‘ . : : & . 
new raw —— - a etiies at te The market for the products of Our in- direct selling, the question of making job- the things which you ask us to do, if 
important ms By ir Meco F and whic dustry is an eXtensive one, and the activ ber’s prices to dealers who are not en- there was provided for us and made pos- 
aoe " 2 nipulate 1 in \ irious irious agen which have been titled to it, the question of making prices sible through the reporting services or 
have been manipulz in Vi cases, maintenance from the reporting services, but through 


wavs . vs 
} : : } » to brine about better business to consumers in many 
according > » of the individual aee + ‘ : 
according to aa ene — iti have indicated, geceounts, and so forth, as low or lower the national association office. a copy of 
technician and manufacture! through various surveys . 


nave 


in general 
and compila- than the dealer's price—all of those things these proceedings that we would follow 


7 ~ ; , opportunity to raise : 7 ; 
ee oe _— “, m - ants seul ; Lier pote ntia a a foe ee we must realize _are gradually tearing Co man which = used in some associations 
ing materials designed to render greater industry nay | tl } uge sums down the established distributing sys- ee 7 ros me = vers may purchase from 
srvice, and there has been the oppor- rought to our attention on hat litation of t¢™, So far as_ paint and varnish are &ssociation a copy of the reporting 
tunity to produce materials that have the \ ailable for the a ne ee that concerned in this country, and if per- S¢ anny Ba 
appearance of quality merchandise, but together with the figures that sisted in can only result in the eventual t is true that we get some of these 
whieh “hi ve bean lower in quality and ite the millions on the number = driving out of the distributing field of speeches through the trade press, but after 
constru ta primarily to sell at a price. t that are th ge hod ra those factors, the jobbers and dealers, ont that is piecemeal. ee 

, re : ; a vi pain I do not think : that are so important cto the continuance we could get it all in one book or 

It is interesting to observe how, over “don my part to add anything to what of our volume of business one place, I believe there would be a 
the period of years, the demand for cer- u already know in this regard. era oe : demand for that, and it would be for us 
tain products of our industry in certain j must admit that some of these figures On the other hand, if by reasoning the more easily to carry through : 
sections has changed from those of the quite staggering and somewhat diffi- thing out, if by considering the facts Chairman Peck: Thank y : aa 
higher standards of quality to those of it to comprehend, and at times I find that have been presented, and that we = wre Shela oat lank you very much, 
the lower standards, and how much em-  tyem even to be responsible for the sug- know do exist, if we can so shape our and thas annie suggestion is splendid, 
phasis has been put on the matter of  ouction of at least a hope that before long course for the future that we recognize atk ta ciketnahio te ys be secured, and 
only price. Much of this has no doubt) Gaeneral conditions will permit the in- the legitimate distributing sources, that ang as a matter a yi Wt you suggest, 
come as the result of individual manu- Gustry to participate in a large measure we put them in a position where, based trade sales meetings _ = 20 the various 
facturers having introduced at some time of realization and accomplishment of what upon the services which they render, they different Cention t od se 1eld in the 
or other new brands of merchandise at these figures indicate. Although, quite are going to have a renewed enthusiasm a ormanised : ll Me | nited States, 
prices and qualities lower than the pre- naturally, this kind of knowledge arouses and courage and determination to go a series of mestinan ae Meee =e 
vailing standards. Such actions may give jnterest and enthusiasm on the part Of ahead presenting their paint departments, the subjects can be taken . —_ “5 
temporary advantages to an individual 4); manufacturers in order that regard- giying more attention to that side of  cyssed separately and fully  eavesel an 
manufacturer who is introducing a new jess of the extent to which these demands their business, it is going to result in them within an evening 4 OF several of 
brand of merchandise, but I know of no wij] exist each will procure at least his our putting back to work as salesmen yey gentlemen in this § at | dust — 
such instances where competing Mmanu- share of the business done, the problem for the products of our industry literally ours are going to come oy ee s 
facturers have not in a very short time of distribution in establishing sales out thousands of dealers and jobbers through- mendations that will 1 sal r can ae 
met the situation, and the final result lets and in having the products over the oyt the country, whe today, many of  gome place Thank cn Gee a 
has been that the general demand in period of many years have quite generally them at least, are somewhat passive in naa ace, ne you very much, 
these sections has been changed to the ooked to the jobber and dealer as the their attitude toward ehe promotion of ny esident Trigg: | I want to speak about 
lower standards of quality and the lower recognized channels of distribution in this their paint departments. og afternoon, This afternoon will be 
price material. regard. These outlets have paves Pe "te Now we have a wonderful field of op- ee Session. It will not be a long 
sg cas onspicuous and important part in 1e . itw ve ave ac wortrayec a ; 

Advantages Are Fictitious scheme of distribution of the products of ee 7. ee Ses 6 een We will have Mr. Richberg here, and 

This kind of practice has a very defii- our industry over a period of years and 1, to go out and get it, but the manu- th — know this afternoon, according to 
nite influence on the growth and develop- will no doubt continue to perform. facturers of this country cannot hire a eer, ws the last few days, he 
ment of the industry because the manu- Each individual manufacturer has a people enough to go oc the final con- our aathe ot ant 7 ee ee 
facturers who introduce such new brands very definite and distinct obligation of sumer, go down to the property owner oN ‘ ona set up, probably being the 
of merchandise are surely in no perman- putting forth greater efforts toward build- ner, Se eee nis We have got to aa umber One Man”’ now so far as the 
ently changed position in regard to their ing up more effective representation, which aaa set-ups in the ities and towns P ninimration s concerned, next to the 
competition. They have created no per- will result in greater sales volume, and lave the one . _ al e ae 2s resident of the United States. He is a 
manently greater sales outlet through of properly recognizing these outlets on throug — ~* SOURS: era tha = oo busy man. He is working on a very tight 
total increased consumption, and no the basis of the function which they per- bers and dealers, to go after at busi- schedule Mr, Richberg will be here at 
more units are disposed of by the in- form and the service which they render. é€S8S_ With a fine-tooth comb, to go down two o’clock, or just as quickly after two 
dustry to the trade. _ oF , ’ to the property owner and _ solicit the as is possible for him to get here. He 

They have simply reduced the dollars Importance of Conduct business and cash in on the possibilities may be slightly delayed, but I want to 
and cents sales volume for themselves Finally, there is another factor which that exist and come baci to us with a register that hour of two o’clock with you 
and all their competitors, as well as the is basie to the success of any business, volume of business that will be put into so that we will all be here and tell the 
dollars and cents sales volume for the vecause it is a dominating influence that other people to be here, because we want 
industry on certain particular types of shapes all thinking and all activities And so the appeal that we are making to give Mr Richberg the best audience we 
material in those particular sections business conduct. to this industry is to consider this situa- possibly can. 
where this practice has been allowed, and Under general business conditions, such tion, to recognize the tmportance of the _Mr. Richberg will have a message to 
the public has finally been the victim of is have been experienced for the past sev- distribution, the distributing factors that give to us that will interest everybody and 
such a practice by not having procured eral years, when every possible effort has we have, and let us so shape our course we want to show him our interest in his 
the best products. obtainable for its been put forth by the individual manu- that we are going to make it possible for coming here by having everyone on the 
sob 


needs I place emphasis on this kind of facturer to maintain sales volume, it is all of them to continue in the paint busi- 
development because it has been a factor probably to be expected that there would ness And we are going to make it at- And then. too, we need you because 


in the growth of the industry ver ) ome deviation in the industry fron tractive for them to put more of their there are certain amendments to the by- 
period of years that has resulted to thé recognized practices and policies in the time and effort and thought into the aws and ccnstitution which will be pre- 
detriment of the manufacturer, jobber conduct of business. It is difficult, of paint side of their business rather than ented at this time, that is, at the a 
dealer painter, and consumer. ; ‘oul to estimate the extent of such to continue to consider it as too much noon session, certain parts of which re- 
: As I oon into the future of th in- vitie in the industry. | of a side line. quire a three-quarters vote of the associa- 
dustry, wondes how much has am of the opinion that some ti) Now all of this discussion, and what tion and we need the attendance here to 
the past a thee a fo sag The dis omer ; ti ! oe ahs wae ate the * ~ es ond. we have done for the last two Sessions, zee th t i us, SO please, men, be here 
ance of these kinds of practices woul Olan AP Pont aee ea one matter of yesterday and today, is to lay the founda- two o'clock, 

= ; eed maw, ae : of business, Inany of the unusual jon work for that. The sessic 12 ad P ; 
mean a constructive development wt t in the industry during the past ion W adjourned at 1:00 p.m.] 


would result not only in benefits to ¢: ey al years which probably at imes 


members of the industry, but also in tl ippeared to be insurmountable problems ‘° . ° 8 e 
Seal eer fae Senn be 4 ‘ © ee ee 
a. ae Seite Salieation cf ate Final Session—Friday Afternoon 
5 =e hie application ot straight and clear ¢ 

aoe tespatcal developments an¢ the nking, backed up by the experiences of [The final session of the convention - ” a 
adoption of the many new raw ria the many years of constructive rrowth s ope d at 2:30 i N ember : A t C tit t d 
which have come into general us: over and development of our industry. * owtl wan apen a at 8 oh > ovember 2 ction on OnStHION an 


a period of years have Iso brought During the past year t » hac é : T 4 ‘ 

about tremendous changes in the prod- ‘perience of rth mpting Re “fix — Eremeens yee: — <n yee B L 

ucts of the industry, which have influ- rule ind regulations in the conduct of come to order. , : ie aws 

enced painting practices in a very ¢ the business governmental code, and we The first subject on this afternoon's 

splcuous Way . 4 been reminded again of how dif- program will be the report of the com I oward: IT hope to be through 
bt increased hiding Gusiities of paint ficult, if not impossible, it is to have legis- mittee of constitution and by-laws by long Oo Mr. Richberg gets here, so if 
ror ‘ts ave ce > umber f ) rover or © a 

products have reduced the nun r ¢ mn governing conduct, Mr. Howard. vo i ear with me I will try to be 


our plants. 
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is expeditious and quick as possible on 
this dry subject. 

You remember at the preliminary re- 
port I announced that the amendments 
ilong with the present forms had been 
printed, and ask you to take copies of 
them, and I feel certain that you have 
ill been spending many hours seeing that 
every ‘“‘t’ was crossed and every “i” dot 
ted, and probably given up social tiv 
ities to do it, so we come fully prepared. 











Seriously speaking, although I don't 
Vant to read every section, I know you 
lon’t want to have me do it, we have 
Fiven a great deil of consideration to the 
changes and in co-operation with the 
Washington oftice they have been very 


seriously considered 

With your permission I will not read 
any that simply change the language nad 
do not change the import, but if you Want 
me to read it and doubt whether I am 
Siving it to you as it is printed, speak up. 

(Mr. Howard read the report of the 
committee. See page 18.) 

President Trig We will continue with 
the reading of the report. 

Mr. Howard: Article III, section 5. The 
Id form sets for the election of a general 
manager. Inasmuch as we now have no 
general manager on our set-1 the 
imendment eliminates that section. i 
move the adoption, Mr. Ll’resident 

President Trigg: Is there any objection? 
If not, all those in favor will please say 
‘aye’; it is adopted 

(Mr. Howard continued the reading of 
the report through section 14, executive 
committee meetings. ) 

Elliot S. Vhillips: I have a question to 
raise in conection with that 

May | ask the committee why they felt 
that it was necessary for the executive 
ommittee to meet right after the con- 
vention, or within two weeks of the time? 
Why could that not be at the call of the 
president, as well? 

Mr. Howard: The old form reads that 
they shall meet immediately after the 
onvention, and we have stretched 1 
suut to two weeks. I understand that 
for organization purposes, 

Now, it is essential that the organiza- 
tion should be put into operation as soon 
as possible It was too quick right after 
the convention, so we thought two weeks 
made it mandatory to do it within that 
time, but gave ample time for it to be 
done. 

Mr. ’hillips: I know it is to be changed, 
and I am familiar with it, but we are 
just wondering about the fact of whether 
we couldn't be a little more general on 
that, and leave it to the call of the presi- 
dent. That is all 

I would like to make such a motion. 

President Trigg: If there is no objec- 
tion, that will be changed to read that 
the executive committee shall meet im- 
mediately following the convention, or at 
the call of the president, for organization 
purposes, 

Mr. Phillips: That is the point I am 
making. 

President Trigg: That is an amendment 
and if there is no objection, it is ap- 
proved 

Mr. Howard Those are all of the 
changes in the constitution. In order to 
Make this legal, it calls for a vote on it 
all. 

President Trigg: Now you vote on the 
Whole thing. 

Mr. Howard: I move its adoption 
(The motion was seconded.) 

President Trigg: The motion has been 
made that we adopt all of these amend- 
ments to the constitution. All in favor 
will please say “‘aye’’; contrary “nay.” It 
is adopted, ; ; 

We will now have the reading of the 
report of the by-laws committee. 

(Mr. Howard read the changes in the 
by-laws.) 

Mr. Howard: I move the adoption of the 
report 

President Trigg: Is there a second 
to that motion 














(The motion was seconded.) 

President Trigg: Unless thers is 
some objection, the motion is carried 
ind the report is adopted. 

Mr. Phillips has a matter to bring 
betore the meeting, 


Membership for Wholesalers 


Mr. Phillips: I have a resolution to 
present to this convention which was 
drawn up from yesterday morning, to 
be presented today. This was drawn 
up very carefully by our corporation 
‘ounsel, and Mr. Trigg and a lot of th« 
members, It concerns a matter that is 
of very great importance to this asso- 
iition, and to the industry. 

The matter is something that the ex- 
ecutive committee hasn't had time 
nough yet to give a very great con- 
sideration to, so in presenting this 
resolution, we are doing it, and asking 
you to give us a certain authority to 
go into the situation involved, and then 
we expect to come back to this con- 
vention next year and we have made 
up our minds what is to be done, and 
get your approval first 

So if you will bear that in mind 
while I am reading this resolution we 
will do that. 

Whereas, the executive committee of the 
national wholesale Paint Association has 
proposed that the members of such asso 
ciation be admitted directly into the mem- 
bership of the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, Inc., and that a 
division within this association be created 
for such members; and 

Whereas, definite consideration and 
action on such proposal of the wholesale 
association must be given prior to the 
next annual meeting of the Nationa 
Wholesale Paint Association in February, 
1935; be it 
Resolved: That this matter be referred 

to the executive committee for considera- 
tion, and if said committee deems such 
iction advisable, it is hereby authorized 
ind empowerd to accept the proposal of 
the National Wholesale Paint Association 
and make such arrangements on behalf 
if this association as May appear neces 
sary and appropriate. 

Now I believe every one of you here 
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realizes just as well as I do that the 
paint distributor is certainly a very, 
very vital part of our industry, and 
this is a definite proposal from the dis- 
tributors association to come into our 
association, as a division, operating 
under our constitution and by-laws, 
our rules and regultaions and be a 
member of the whole paint industry 
family, and I offer it to you with that 
thought in mind. 

Mr. Howard: I would like to second 
that. 

President Trigg: Is there any dis- 
cussion? Are you ready for the ques- 
tion. All in favor please signify by 
saying “aye,” contrary ‘‘no.” It is 
carried. 


Simplification 


R. W. Elton: There are two com 
mittee reports containing recommen- 
dations. The report of the simplifica- 
tion committee. I shall not read the 
report as it is printed. 

(The printed report was as follows.) 

In view of the code for the industry and 
the program for the committee as deter- 
mined last year to devote this year to 
complete adherence to the simplification 
pregram as contained in the code, your 
committ+e has taken no action toward the 
development of new recommedations, al- 
though they have co-operated with the 
code authority in the interpretation and 
smoothing out of certain phases of the 
simplification program. 

One specific problem has been under 
consideration, namely, the possibility of 
limiting the number of colors in lacque 
and synthetic enamels to be distributed 
among jobbers and automobile refinishers 
to fifty shades. 

It is, of course, apparent to all manu- 
facturers handling this class of goods 
that there is a great deal of loss, obso- 
lescence, ete., in trying to supply jobbers 
ind refinishers with all shades they may 
ask for as is being done by many today, 
and certainly if this waste of the industry 
could be eliminated, it would be good for 
everyone concerned. However, we are 
confronted with the problem that autom 
bile manufacturers use many hundreds of 
different shades of color, and that many 
of them, either through their service de 
partments or their demands upon their 
supplying manufacturer, insist that these 
colors be available to their distributors 
and dealers. 

It, therefore, seems to your committee 
that to try to remedy this. situation 
through simplification would mean _ in 
effect that we were trying to dictate to 
the automobile manufacturer the number 
of colors available for his use 

After due consideration, your committee 
finds it impossible to render a conclusive 
decision on this proposa! We, there*ore, 
have referred the matter to toe nettontl 
iride sales committee for their cons: lera- 
tron and recommendations to the incom 
ing committee on simplification 
It also recommends to the new e-nimit 











tee that they consider clarfications and 
revisions of the present simplification pre 
m As an example, item No. 1, A and 





B, provides for no two and three-pound 
ans in any line, which means there is 
nothing to prohibit 2%, 3!4 and 4-pound 
ears, and this same thought could be car. 
ried to many other items in various sized 

tainers It is helieved that by a 
hange in wording, discrepancies of this 
kind covw'd be cleared up 

In acdition to this, there should be some 
nrovision to take care of paste products, 
such as ‘ead in oil, on which subject there 
has been considerable correspondence be 
tween your chairman and the Department 
of Commerce 

Mr. Elton: The committee recom- 
mends the approval of the recommen- 
dation 

President Trigg: The chairman rec- 
ognizes a motion to approve All in 
favor please say “aye,” contrary “no.” 
It is adopted. 


Trademarks 


Mr. Elton: The report of the trade 
inarks committee comes next. 

Mr. Elton read excerpts from the 
committee’s printed report which was 
as follows: 

The past year has witnessed the con- 
tinued activity in your trademark bu- 
reau a8 a most useful adjunct of the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, The constructive’ service 
rendered to manufacturers in the in- 
dustry by the bureau is now recognized 
is of inestimable value to the industry 

During the past year yvour trademark 
committee addressed a letter to all manu- 
facturers in the industry, inviting them 
to list with the bureau all trademarks 
or brand-names recently adopted by 
them; this resulted in an influx of ap- 
proximately 500 new names of which we 
did not previously have any record 

In addition, the bureau subscribes to a 
service of the United States Patent Of- 
fice, whereby we procure copies of gov- 
ernmental registrations pertaining to our 
industry. These marks are also made a 
part of our file records. 

Thus, it will be readily seen that we 
endeavor in every way possible to keep 
our records right up to the minute so 
that when any one wishes to know 
whether a certain mark is in use, we will 
he able to consult the most authentic 
and complete information that is possible 

There is no other source through which 
manufacturers in our industry can obtain 
this information, other than in the trade- 
mark bureau of your association 
Your committee, we are sure, does not 
need to impress upon members the great 
importance to them of always availing 
themselves of the records and services of 
the bureau, and yet we always try to 
publicize its facilities In every way pos- 
sible, so that they will be a constant 
reminder of the fact that the bureau's 
records are always available whenever 
occasion arises for consultation. 

We now have a record of about 25,000 
trademarks used in the industry and 
this includes all United States Patent 
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New Supplement to Book 

The latest published trademark direc- 
tory of the association comprises the 1927 
trademark book We did issue the 1929 
und 1932 supplements to the 1927 edition, 
hut the supply of both supplements is 
now entirely exhausted. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
it will not be necessary to issue another 
complete trademark directory (combining 
the 1927, 1929 and 1982 issues), but we 
ire of the opinion that a new supplement 
should be issued in order to bring these 
uublished lists up to date 

There is a generous demand for these 
lists, as, in many instances, manufac- 
turers in the industry desire to have 
copies before them in order to make a 
preliminary search in the selection of a 
trademark, and also for reference in or- 
der to determine who manufactures a 
certain product in the industry 

Therefore, vour trademark committee 
recommends that another supplement be 
issued to the 1927 trademark book, com- 
bining therein information contained in 
the present 1929 and 1932 supplements, 
together with marks which have come to 
our attention since the latter edition was 
published, thus bringing our list up to 
date. 

We believe this will serve its purpose, 
and it appears to your committee that 
this is the most expeditious and the least 
expensive way in which to handle it. There 
is an ample supply of the 1927 trademarks 
books on hand to last another year or two, 
at the least. 

Your committee would once again like 
to place as much emphasis as possible 
on the urgent necessity of every mem- 
ber of the industry writing to the trade- 
mark bureau at association headquarters 
when the selection of a new name is 
under consideration, for, in so doing, 
members are not only protecting their 
own interests—in choosing a mark which 
is distinctive from others—but they are 
taking cognizance of the rights of owner- 
ship of others to a trademark which 
should not be infringed upon. 

During the year association headquar- 
ters Was visited by Messrs. Edgerly and 
Murray and the chairman, at which time 
vour trademark bureau was inspected, 
and this report would not be complete 
and the chairman would be remiss in 
appreciation, did he not here make refer- 
ence to the splendid system and records 
maintained at association headquarters 
under the management and supervision 
of Robert K. Shannon, and it is your 
committee’s desire here to pay tribute to 
Mr. Shannon for the complete and readily 
iceessible records he has maintained, and 
for the courtesy and promptness With 
which he has always handled all regis- 
trations and correspondence in connec- 
tion with the bureau. Mr. Shannon has 
supervised the bureau for a great Man) 
vears, and has demonstrated, by his re- 
search work in the bureau and his re- 
ports to our members, that he has a 
splendid grasp of trademark matters, and 
we are fortunate indeed to have this de- 
partment under his able and enthusiastic 


Management 

















President Trigg: Is there a motion 
to approve that recommendation? A 
motion has been made All in favor 
please say “aye,” contrary “no.” Fem 


carried. 
(Other reports presented to the con- 


vention in pamphlet form were the 
following.) 


Arbitration 


There has been submitted to your com- 
mittee on arbitration, during the year 
just closed, only one case for arbitration, 





F. P. Cheesman 
Chairman on Arbitration 


ind we hope 1 be able to decide this 
ase during the time the convention is in 
session at Washington, but at the present 
time we have } eport to render on it 
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prospec Set 1s ly canvass the Metz, Herman A. representatives of the State Department, be held, the secretary of the tariff com- 
. a al — on mittee has obtained from the Tariff Com- 


mission and from the Department of 
Commerce schedules of the present import 
duties of the United States on paint 
varnish and lacquer materials, and of 
similar duties levied by the principal for- 
eign countries on such products imported 
into those countries These schedules are 
available to members of the industry who 
may desire to use them as bases for the 
preparation of briefs 


Ne t ’ t : 
: on States ew cCitles and towns at Cuddineg. 
now represented whi were never repre- 
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Sheifield, George Vernot Trade Agreements, to supplement the in- lutely essential in the manufacture of 
artists’ canvas is not, and can not, be 
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be reduced wherever possible. 
Consequently, 


carefully 
the headquar- 
Washington 
develop- 


arranged with 
ssociatior 
maintain constant 
prepared 
arguments 


members, 





connection 


secretary 
tariff committer 


Resolutions Adopted 


President 
Richberg 
tions committee ec: 
} resolutions of 
the resolutions committee? 

Dunnine 
committee 


resolutions 
wo resolutions to sub- 
unusual 
signiticant 
president 
President following 
resolution: 


In Memory of Ludington Patton 


Manufacturers’ 





Association 


Milwaukee 
Whereas, 
a source of inspiration and value 


Saturday, 


Patton's 





Patton's 


comment, 
members resolutions 
was more 
ittendance conven- 
meetings, 


collective 
issociation 
constructive 
always doing 


resolution 


rentleme) 


submitted 


Dunning 
submitted 





committee 






unanimous vote of the 





Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associa- 
tion :— 
Industrial Disturbances 
Whereas, we believe that national re- 
covery has been and is being seriously 
threatened and hindered by the strikes, 
lockouts, and other manifestations of in 
dustrial warfare, now epidemic, fre 
quently resulting in what amounts to 
civil war, with attendant loss of life, suf- 
fering and culpable waste, and 
Whereas, the President of the United 
States hi publicly announced his inten- 
tion to confer with groups truly repre- 
~ 


S. C. Dunning 


Chairman on Resolutions 


sentative of large employers and of 
ganized labor, with the purpose of estab- 
lishing a period of industrial peace; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the Philadelphia Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association hereby 
heartily commends and endorses this sug- 


gestion of the President's, and recom- 
mends to the National Paint, Varnish 





and Lacquer Association that at its 
forthcoming convention, representing a 
great industry employing many people, it 
pledge to the President hearty support 
of the measures designed to end strife 
and mutual agreements concern- 





secure 


ing wages, hours and working conditions, 
or. in case of disagreements, to submit 
them to mediation or arbitration of State 
and Federal agencies 

President Trigg: You have heard 
the motion, gentlemen, is it seconded? 

We will postpone this order of busi- 
ness until after the address by Mr 
Richberg. 

(The resolution was subsequently 


approved without discussion.) 


National Recovery Movement 


President Trigg: Well, gentlemen, 
the real climax and the culmination of 
our three-day sessions is now at hand. 
We are favored by having with us this 
afternoon, the Hon. Donald R. Rich- 
berg, who has the title of “Director of 
the National Emergency Council, Di- 
rector of the Industrial Mmergency 
Council, and the Executive Secretary 
of the Executive Council.” 

We have all watched with the keen- 
interest, the keenest possible self- 
interest, Mr. Richberg’s activities in 
connection with recovery measures, 
especially the national recovery act. I 
that his con- 


est 


agreed 


think we are all 
structive treatment of that subject, 
his sympathetic feeling with the af- 
fairs in an impartial way, has given 
us confidence, given us assurance that 
the future under his guidance, under 
his care, and that of the men who are 
associated with him, is in the best kind 
of hands 

Mr. Richberg is an awfully busy 


man. It is a sacrifice to him to be here 


this afternoon to give us this time, but 
he has consented to do so, ana we are 
highly honored, Mr. Richberg, in hav- 
ing vou here, and we appreciate your 
coming, and without further introduc- 
tion, I will present to you now, the Hon. 
Donald Richberg 

(The audience arose and applauded). 


Address by Donald Richberg 


Hon. Donald R. Richberg I am not 
sure of all that I may say today and 
when I start that way I have the premoni- 
tory feeling that before I get through I 


may regret some of the things I have 


I couldn't prepare myself entirely to ad 

dress you on all of the subjects concerning 
h I would like to talk, regardl ot 

é er you would like to hear n ind 

I ive tried to mply confine myself 
to a few items that I thought ht be 
f particular interest at this tin 

I ; industry like every othe 

rse, deeply interested in the progr 
of the reorganization of the NRA. You 
may not be able to learn so mut as fo 
! rly trom the newspaper but I t 
what you do learn will be better cal 
culated to inspire confidence in the vis 


dom and lasting value of what is being 





done 

In the developing period of NRA there 
was exciting news every day in the shout- 
i lt wailing of an infant prod that 





Philadelphia 





climbed mountains and stumbled = over 
thresholds with equal ease; that roared 
like a sucking dove and cooed like a lion 


in every crowded hour of crowded nights 
and days. 

Many a man who lived 
dramatic period of the birth 
growth of NRA, made his prayers ‘even 
as you and |” first, a prayer that he 
might serve well in a great cause; and 
second, a prayer that he might be de- 
livered from any involuntary servitude. 
lor more than a year | worked with 
throngs of business men who earnestly 
wanted to find methods of co-operation, 
and just as earnestly feared they might be 
subjected to some form of exterior control. 


through the 
and amazing 


Frequently although my co-operative 
heart yearned to call them brother, my 
competitive mind yearned to call them 
something else. But always I sympathized 


erplexities and uncertainties, 
had plenty of the same kind. 


with their 
because I 





new and 

adventure in ec 
The newspaper 
e 

gzolfish bowl occu- 


Now we have reached a more 
peaceful phase of our 
nomic self-government 
cartoonist portrays the 
pied only by clams 

The question mark has replaced the ex- 
clamation point, and IL face audience 
with a feeling that if I paused for breath 
or indicated the receptivity I 


this 


slightest 


should receive a shower ol questions that 
might resemble that long prophesied and 
eventually delivered shower of dend-cats 

So I shall attempt to anticipate your 
questions to some extent. 

NRA Not Passing Out 

First, the NRA is not on its way out 
but is on its way up. It is growing 
stronger every day. 

That silence in the room where the 
doctors have gathered means only that 
they have prescribed a diet and treat- 
ment appropriate for a period of con- 
valescence. The fever has broken. The 
crisis has been passed. The recovery otf 
recovery is under way. 

Second, the various operations which 
have been prophesied from time to time 
as necessary to remove certain malignant 
growths will probably not be necessary, 
since the patient may be expected to im- 
prove considerably under constitutional 


treatment. 

To speak 
problems which 
present themselves 
fundamental 
sound. It is 


quite specifically, the 
NRA sought to solve 
for solution; and the 
principles of NRA are still 
necessary today, as it was 


same 
still 





in the Spring of lL! , to provide the 
neans for preventing many varieties of 
unfair Compet.tion which, so long as they 


persist, will keep business 
steadily undermine the 
ments and of the 
ers 

In modern industrial civilization the 
well-being of all depends upon the con- 
tinuous operation of essential enterprises, 
and upon the maintenance of an increas- 
ing purchasing power to meet that in- 
creasing volume of production, which 
means commercial health and social 
curity. We can no longer afford to leave 
business expansion and contraction, the 
volume of production and employment, 
national standard of living, to be 


unhealthy and 
security of invest- 
livelihood of the work- 


se- 


and the 






determined as a mere by-product of an 
unbridled, ruthless competition for in- 
dividual gain We are seeking to pre- 
serve a system of private enterprise, re- 
sponsive to private initiative and moved 
by the incentive of private profit. But 
we cannot permit that system to breed 
the germs of its own destruction. 

A human being needs food; but he 
can overeat He needs exerci ; but he 
can exhaust himself. Business needs the 
stimulation of men who love adventure 
and are ambitious; but business can be 
destroyed by gamblers and men intoxi- 
eated with love of power 

In the veginning some simple objec- 
tives were laid down in NRA. We sought 
to eliminate the worst evils of labor 
competition, in working men for long 
hours and at starvation wages and in 
exploiting the labor of children. But 
we did not expect to bring about ideal 
labor conditions General improvement 


left to the managerial and labor 
developed particularly through 
collective bargaining. We sought to elimi- 
nate dishonest business practices — those 
universally condemned, We did not ex- 


would be 
police les 


pect the transformation of business over- 
night from aé fierce competition into a 
friendly co-operation 

We sought to prevent destructive price- 
cutting—not occasional selling below cost 
or the sacrifice of surplus production— 
but a cut-throat policy of destroying a 


disregard of con- 

deliberate purpose 
and so to gain an 
We sought also to 
natural resources, 


either in blind 
from a 
competitors 
advantage. 
Waste ol 


market, 
sequences or 
to ruin 
ultimate 
prevent the 


Theory and Perfection Rampant 


These were fairly simple objectives. 
Perhaps they cou'd not all be attained, 
but it was worthwhile to try to achieve 
them Unfortunately, when the doors 
were opened to business men to come in 
and write their codes, all the theorists 
and perfectionists came in—and I have 
learned there are just as many of them 
in the business field as in the colleges 
There were men who for years had 
cherished the delusion that, if they could 
just regulate prices and production they 
could all make money Some of them 
had heard about the European cartels; 
but they hadn't heard enough about them 
to know what mistakes they had made 
and what failures they had proved. 

As a result of the pressures from busi 
ness organizations which thought they 
knew what they wanted, a great many 
provisions were written into codes which 
are of doubtful value and extremely dif- 





ficult of enforcement for example, in 
the case of one code over which there 
ha been much dissatisfaction and a 
great deal of litigation, there still stands 
in the record a report of the legal divi- 
sion, made last August and signed by 
me personally, in which we refused to 
recommend the approval of the code un- 
ess further evidence of its economic 


soundness could be produced and of its 
practical, as well as, legal enforceability. 

Necessarily, however, in the effort to 
bring all industries under codes within 
i short time it seemed wiser to test the 
l many provis t l 


value of ions by practica 
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operations, rather than to make a deci- 
sion solely on the basis of theory. The 
Administrator was more or less forced 
to act on this basis. 

I have reviewed this phase of code 
development because I wish now to speak 
briefly, but cheerfully, on the subject 
of compliance, 

The problem of compliance with code 
requirements is entirely different from 
the enforcement of statutory law or ad- 
ministrative orders in an old field of 


It involves’ the 
precedents in a 


action. 
mass of 


governmental 
making of a 


comparatively new field of law. It in- 
volves not only a multitude of difficult 
legal issues, but also intricate questions 


of fact, calling for the careful weighing 


of evidence. 


Problems Novel and Numerous 

The problems presented by the national 
industrial recovery act, to the Federal 
Trade Commission and to the Department 
of Justice were novel, difficult, and multi- 
tudinous. Any criticisms of delays caused 
by deliberation in action would be un- 
warranted. Co-operation between all con- 


cerned called for a sympathetic under- 
standing and adjustment of many dif- 
ferent points of view. It is only fair 
to say that so long as grave uncertain- 


ties or inconsistencies existed within NRA 
as to its own policies, the task of other 
co-operating agencies of government was 
made exceptionally difficult. 

When also NRA itself undertook an 
impossible administrative burden, as, for 
example, that of obtaining compliance 
with certain of the service codes, it did 
not ease the strain or lighten the burdens 
on the Department of Justice. 

In recent weeks, however, rapid prog- 
ress has been made in co-ordinating many 
government activities, and I am particu- 
larly glad to say that effective co-opera- 
tion has been definitely promoted by a 
series of understandings reached between 
representatives of NRA and other federal 
agencies, 

The problem of compliance with codes 
of fair competition has been receiving 
intensive and continuous consideration, 
It can now be stated that a good under- 
standing exists between the NRA and the 
Department of Justice as to methods and 


policies in the enforcement of code re- 
quirements. I mention this particularly 
because those interested in not comply- 
ing with legal obligations are likewise 


often interested in circulating misinforma- 
tion of alleged disagreements and con- 
flicts between government agencies which 
are responsible for law enforcement. 

It should be recognized that there are 
provisions in some codes which their in- 
dustrial sponsors should themselves seek 
to revise It is hardly fair for those sup- 
posed to be “truly representative” of an 
industry to seek and to obtain official 
approval of code provisions which are in- 
tolerable to a substantial fraction of their 
industry. 

Sometimes such efforts are only mistakes 
of judgment. Sometimes they are the 
product of pressure groups seeking to ad- 
vance special interests. We should only 
write into a law those obligations which 
the great majority of those concern>d 
would voluntarily fulfill if given a fair 
opportunity. 

We cannot soundly write industrial laws 
to compel substantial minorities to bow 
to the opinions of majorities concerning 
what are just or wise business practices. 
Before customs or ethics are general'y 
approved they are not ripe for embodi- 
ment in law. 

If we are to write industrial law, we 
must write it as all other sound law is 
written—as the translation into a compul- 
sory rule of a custom so well established 
that it has almost universal support. 


Rights of Minorities 


And then we must be sure that even 
such a rule does not invade any equally 
well-established concept of a minority 
right to be free from majority compulsion. 

Trade laws need more solid foundations 
than trade agreements. When codes have 
been written, or when they are revised 
in conformity with these principles, the 
problem of compliance will be much sim- 
plified and greater assurances of uniform 
enforcement can be expected from all 


arms of the government—including the 
judicial. It is my conviction that many 
sound principles of NRA have been ob- 


secured in popular vision, and even among 
industrialists, labor representatives, and 
government officials, because of a we!l- 
intentioned, but mistaken effort by busi- 
nessmen themselves, frequently encour- 
aged by public officials, to move too 
rapidly in the direction of ideal business 
and labor conditions, instead of seeking 
only to move step by step in the establish. 


ment of better rules of the game, which 
will be generally accepted and can be 


practically enforced. 

Now, I don’t wish you to feel that he- 
cause I am addressing this particular 
audience, that what I have said is related 


particularly to your individual problems 
or code. I say that because it is quite 
impossible for me to make any general 
statements without giving adequate con- 
sideration to all the types of codes and 
industries which may be affected, and in 
making statements here I want to avoid 


any assumption that they are particularly 
directed to any of the problems of this 
industry. 


Legal Problems of Compliance 

I would like to say a word or two more 
on the general subject of compliance. The 
al questions involved are very compli- 
ted The question of the fleld of Fed- 
eral authority in the regulation of intra- 
state commerce is not a static thing, it is 
a developing process. The concept of th 















extent and scope of the Federal authority 
has been continually expanded by the 
necessities of actual conditions, It has 
become more and more clear, year by 
vear, that it was harder and harder to 
draw the line to where transactior W 
might appear in themselves pure ir 
state, nevertheless had such a lef 
effect upon interstate commerce that 
must be subject to the same regulatior 
that it was necessary to protect and pro 


mote interstate 
All of the retail outlets of manufactur- 
ing processes, although they may seem to 
be located in particular States, affect very 
strongly interstate commerce itself 


commerce 
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The old distinctions in the earlier cases, 
in the supreme court, have been wiped out, 
inany of them by the court itself, and we 
can fairly say that more and more they 
are in process of elimination. 


Where the line is to be eventually 


drawn, it is hard to say. With the de 
velopments of the last twenty years, the 
inter-relation and interdependence of 
every variety of business activity has 
been so intensified that it is very hard 
to tell where the line can be properly 
drawn, 

That is one of the problems that the 
legal division of NRA has been struggling 
with for the last year. Maybe it seems 





there 3 
Federal 





one ins 
power of 


ance, 


the 


perfectly clear in 
no question of the 


courts, and in the next case it is such a 
fraction away, such a small distance 
away, that you say, “Well, if this s 
true, then this must be true,” and you 


can keep on moving on until as a matter 
of fact you have covered practically the 
gamut of all business 

Now, the only way that we can arrive 
at sound legal! determinations, the matters 
of problems presented by the courts, is by 
pricking out the lines of advance, day by 
day, and year by year, in actual changes 
of economic conditions, as those changes 
are reflected in judicial opinion, and that 


judicial opinion must be based upon the 
adequate collection and presentation of 
economic facts, of vast complexity 


why in the develop- 
have been forced 
in the instance I 


That 
ment of 
over and 


is the reason 
the codes we 
over again, as 


gave, to go back to the economic group, 
to go back to the business statisticians, 
and say, “We need more facts. You may 
be right, but we need more facts. We 


need a better factual basis for determina- 
tions as to the legality and enforceability 
of this particular provision.” 

Then there is another type of fact very 
difficult to arrive at. In a decision of the 
supreme court many years ago, the exer- 
cise of the police power was defined as 
extending to all of those matters—I am 
not quoting exactly, but substantially 
to all of those matters supported by the 
preponderant opinion as necessary in the 
exercise of the police power of the State. 

To a large degree, the determination of 
what is fair business practice, what is un- 
sound practice, must be a matter of pre- 
ponderant opinion, must be a matter of 
the gradual determination by business it- 





self. You can't sit down in a study and 
write the thing out, and say, “This is 
good, and this is bad.” You can't get a 
conference of the most able business men 
in their line, and ask them to agree upon 


what is fair trade practice and then say, 
because they agree this is it. 
The country is too vast, the 
are too complicated. You do 
to ascertain what is a concert of opinion 
on such a question, and we go forward 
with a code, and it raises difficulties that 
no one anticipated; it raises oppositions, 
it raises issues of fairness and justice that 


interests 
your best 


were not discussed and were never raised 
before—not because they were concealed, 
but because people didn’t realize they 


would arise, 


Legal and Factual Bases Necessary 
_ Now, all of these factors affect the en- 
forceability of the code when it is adopted, 





because when you come down to the 
necessity for litigation, you have got to 
build up your legal authority on the one 
hand and your factual basis on the other 
hand, and you have to build a_ strong 
Structure if you are going to enforce a 
penalty or either fine or imprisonment 
against anyone for disobeying the re- 


quirements, 
_ That is the reason I want to empha- 
Size to you the importance of drawing a 
distinction between those matters that 
could soundly be made the basis of trade 
agreements, and upon which you could ob- 
fain a general agreement as to fair prac- 
tices, and those matters which could 
soundly be made the basis of a compul- 
sory rule, and enforced by process of law. 





Now I want to say just a word or two 
on a broader situation 

Emphasizing what I have tried to say 
recently on two or three occasions, it 
seems to me that with the experience of 


the eighteen months through which we 
ha ve passed, we have arrived at the pres- 
ent time quite definitely at a period ripe 


for a real economic advance. 

I have been saying to a good many of 
my friends who talked about uncertainty 
and confusion, and lack of confidence the 
last months, I have said, “Perhaps you 
forget that we are going through a na- 
tional election.”” There never is a period 
of a national election in which confusion 
and uncertainty and lack of confidence 


Wasn't created in large 
that is 


quantities, because 
t the busines of an alert opposition. 

Now, there is nothing partisan in what 
I am saying here. I am not passing upon 
the merits or demerits of the conflicting 
claims—I am only saying that in the 
period of a national election we know 


that partisanship runs high, and it is to 
the great interest of a large and influen- 
tial fraction of the population to empha- 





size the factors of uncertainty, to charge 
mistakes, to criticize, to raise worries and 
fears and bugaboos, It doesn’t make any 
difference what party it is, but that is 
exactly the procedure that will follow, 
and it is quit impossible for us, just 
being ordinary human beings, not to pe 
affected day by day with the sort of 
thing that we read in the new spapers 


Now, fortunately, 
of uncertainty and 





cause 


that partic Jar 
confusion may be 


temporarily allayed to some extent within 
the next week, and then perhaps we can 
sit down and look rather = straight- 


forwardly and honestly at the actual facts 


in the situation, and what we will find is, 
if we will just look back over where we 
came from, to where we are, that we have 
achieved an enormous advance in every- 


thing in this country that should promote 
confidence in the last eighteen months 


Reasons for Confidence 


We have a bank system restored to 
sound health, ample credit available. We 
have organizations for self-help through- 


out industry :.1d agriculture, to aid in 
promoting the interests of those in their 
particular fields. 

We have organizations for the relief 


of financial pressures upon millions of in- 
dividuals and thousands of institutions 
We have organized methods for relieving 
the immediate distress of the unemployed. 
We have a far better condition as a whole 
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in employment in industry, 
employment, and in the « 
the standpoint of investment 


mditions 
and manage- 























ment than we have had for many months, 
1 might say for many years 

Certainly, there is a vast difference 1n 
a condition in whic we Were teadily 
soing down hill, and a conditir 1c 
we are going steadily uj 

I have talked with t to 
know in various part f this co ry 

nd I have yet to be nformed of any 
ound reasons tor he oO ( ne 
forward with normal bt illo 

long normal lines. I ive eard a great 

any complaints of thing that might 
be better, but those complain e been 
with us always. For a hundi irs 
people have wished we migh é etter 
labor and employment rel on For 
the last fifty years we have had a con- 
tinuing difficulty over employment rela- 
tions, and relations of organized Jabor 
and employers Those conduit are no 
worse, as a matter of fact, they are Jar 
better today than in many time the 
past. 

I hear talk of uncertainties to 
money policies, as to curen é res 
and all kinds of complaints You are 
familiar with them. When you Iron them 
down, there isn’t in one of them any par- 
ticular reason why an individual man 
shouldn’t go ahead in his business He 
is not concerned, as a rule, in his in- 


theoretical 


and nine 


with the 
presented, 


business, 
which is 


dividual 
problem 





times out of ten I frankly think when 
vou analyze it down it is nothir more 
than the reasoning that you and I adopt 


something when the 
do something 
isn’t doing it. 

It is just a question that we are pretty 
sheep-like. If everybody is going forward 


because we don’t do 
real reason we don't 
cause somebody else 


is Dee 





with courage, then we have got increased 
courage. It everybody looks gloomy, then 
we begin to feel gloomy. 





that all 
among 
bankers, that 
good as they 
move to take 
should, 


seems to me 


In other words, it ) 
opinion 


we need is the common 
business men and among 
our conditions are just as 
are in fact, and they will 
care of our problems as they 

I don't think this is a thing to be 
postponed. Waiting indefinitely for 
“George” to do it will not help. The 


unemployment has not been 


problem of 





rrowing worse, it has been growing bet- 
ter. It has been improving. It is still 
With us, and it is a tremendous prob- 
lem. It can’t be solved in any Way satis- 
factory to our people and to our future 
except through increased employment in 


enterprise. 

problem that is going to be 
solved by continuing public relief ap- 
propriations or continuing the expansion 
of work under public financing and pub- 
lic control. If that work which is financed 
by government is not in the field of pro- 
ductive enterprise, then the limits of ex- 
penditure are clearly visible, because the 
governmnt can no more go on pouring 


private 
It isn’t a 


out hundrds of millions of dollars into 
providing either direct relief or work 
relief without any return than a private 


corporation could. 


Relief Through Private Enterprise 


In other words, productive enterprises 
must be established and carried on to 
furnish employment to the unemploved 
Those enterprises are here with us, they 
are private enterprises, and their expan- 
sion is entirely possible by those who 
control them, when they work in the uni- 
son and co-operation of which they are 
capable 

If that 
what is the 





not take 


second 


place, 
choice? 


does 


expansion 
inevitable 


Gove -nment, having the obligation to 
take care of the unemployed, the gov- 
ernment being faced with the limitations 
of unproductive expenditure must seek 
in some way to use funds in productive 


and if so, is it not then in- 
either in competition or 
into the field of private 


expenditure, 
evitably moving 
in substitution 
enterprise? 





Now, that is what we don’t want to 
do The American people do not want 
to do it: their public officials do not want 
to do it: but if that is to be avoided, the 
answer is that private enterprise must 
take up the job itself 

I suppose there is no group that is 
more interested than you are in many 
Ways. in the better housing program, 
which I see referred to before me, and 
the better housing program is in the 
stimulation of private enterprise, but be- 
yond that better housing program there 
is a need and an opportunity for re- 
building homes in America, for providing 
new and better housing for masses of 
people who have inadequate housing, and 
for the rehabilitation of obsolete plant 
and equipment, which could utilize our 
facilities for the production of capital 
goods, which have been languishing and 
employ a large percentage of the unem- 
ployed in that work 

Now, the work is needed. The develop- 


ment of housing and the improvement of 





our industrial plants is an obvious job 
n front of us It is a job of private 
enterprise, and I for one want to ex- 
press the hope, when the confusions 
and uncertainties of a distinctly politi- 
cal period have passed, that thro 1 the 
machinery which under NRA has heen 


organized for co-operative action, it may 


be possible for the trades and industries 
of this country to get together in a com- 
mon effort, to move into the solution of 
this problem, to move into its solution 
throug! private enterprise and not 
through reliance upon the government. 
Thank you 

President Trigg: Gentlemen T 
know T express your appreciation to 
Mr. Richberg for this splendid talk. 

President Trigg: Mr. Dunning will 
continue that report 

Mr. Dunning: I have finished read- 
ing that resolution and it is now on 
the floor. 


There was a mo- 


President Trigg 
tion to approve it, is there any discus- 


sion? 
All in favor please say “aye'’ con- 
trary, “no.’ Thank you, Mr. Dunning 
President Trigg: Now, Mr. Peters 
will you announce for the nominating 


> 


committee ? 
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Officers Are Elected 





Mr. Peters It is quite a chore to 
immediately follow such a speaker as 
we have just listened to, aid if any of 
you have any doubt about that 1 will 
be very glad to change places with you 

Mr. Richberg, however, Mr. Chairman 
has done two or three thing for ne 
He thrilled me with his talk a e did 
this audience, caused me to forget mine, 
and provided me with an audien 

[ appeared before you Wednesday atter- 
noon tor the nominating commicte and 
presented its preliminary report, and | 
have great pleasure, M1 Chairma inh 
telling you that 1 appear before you again, 
and we have not changed our mind since 


Wednesday. 

We have to now, gentlemen, six 
members of the executive committee, a 
committee which, as you know, 1s com- 
posed of eighteen, six of whom inust le 
elected at this time. 

Your nominating committee, c« 
of A. F. Brown, J. E. Ingram, Leon 
Hanline, V. Wurtele, Wallace I*. Hen 
nett, your president, Mr. Trigg, and my- 
self, have met and submit for you tie 
names of the following gentlemen, whom 
we are nominating now to serve for a 
period of three years, Which is the normal 
term of the executive committee. These 
same six gentlemen have just completed 
one year of service on this committee, 
and we are renominating them at this 
have served 


elect, 


nsisting 





time for the reason that they 
but one-third of the normal period, and 
for the second reason that each, individu- 


ally, contributed so much, in co-operation 


in your affairs that we have the great 
p'easure in nominating them for the nor- 
mal time of three years. 

The nominees are R. A. Plumb, J. 
Heath Wood, O. J. »s. de Brun, W. C 


Dabney, S. C. Dunning, and D. W. Figgis. 


Mr. Chairman, I have great honor to 
move the election of these six gentle- 
men of the executive committee. 

President Trigg: You have heard the 
motion, is there a second? 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Trigeg Are there any other 
nominations? 

The chair hears none. Is there a 
motion to authorize the secretary to cast 
one ballot expressing the opinion or the 
desire of this meeting for the election 
of these six men? Is there such a mo- 


tion? 


Mr. Phillips I so move, Mr. President 


President Trigg: The motion is duly 
made and seconded, will you please an- 
nounce who has been elected, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary Elton: The following mem- 
bers have been elected members of the 
executive committee:—R. A. Plumb, J, 
Heath Wood, ©. J. S. de Brun, W. C, 
Dabney, S. C. Dunning, D. W. Figgis. 





President Trigg: Now, Mr. Peters, will 
you proceed? 

Mr. Pete We have nominated for 
treasurer C. J toh. This, as you know, 


renomination, and it would needlessly 


is a 

take up your time for me to say the 
things I would like to say about Mr. 
Roh, except to say tnat the nominating 
committee are especially honored and 
grateful to Mr. Roh for the privilege of 
presenting his name to you again for 
treasurer. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the election of 
Mr. Roh as treasurer for a term of one 
vear, 

President Trigg: Is there a second? 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Trigg: Are there any other 


nominations? 









The chair hears a motion to authorize 
the secretary to cast one ballot for the 
election of Mr. Roh as treasurer. 

Mr. Phillips | so move, Mr. Chair- 
man 

President Trigz All in favor please 
say “aye”; contrary, “no,’ it is so 
ordered 

Secretary Elton The ballot has been 
cast for the election of C. J. Roh for 
treasurer 

Mr Peters We have, as you know, 
five regional vice-presidents of the asso- 
ciation, and your committee submits to 
you the following gentlemen as nominees 
for these various regional  vice-presi- 
dencies 

For New England, Wilbur Rice, 

For Eastern, J. S. Wolf 


For Central, D. P. Joyce. 

For Southern, D. C. Surnham 

For Western, R. H. Oakley 

I move the election of 
vice -presidents 


(The 


these regional 


motion was seconded, ) 


President Trigg Are there any other 
nominations? 

Mr. Howard: I move the nominations 
be closed, 

President Trigg: All in favor will p'ease 
say “aye”; contdary “no.’ It is se 
ordered, 

Secretary Elton: The ballot has been 


cast for the following zone vice-presidents 


Wilbur Rice, New England; J. W. Wolf 
Kastern: D P. Joyce, Gentral: D < 
turnham, Southern; R. H. Oakley, 
Western. 

Mr. Peters: As vice-president of the 


association, and as announced on Wednes 
day, your committee thought that it might 
be desirable to move this office somewhat 
farther West in our country. As you 
know, we submitted the name of Wallace 
Rennett, of the Bennett Glass & Paint 
Company, Salt Lawe City, Utah. 

In this connection, I should like to say 
that Mr. Bennett was a member of the 
nominating committee, but never attended 
any of our meetings, and Mr. Bennett was 
active in suggesting the names of a 
many other people, to take this 
and I had to chase him fron 
Salt Lake City to Seattle to San Fran- 
eiseo and finally caught him there Mr 
Bennett liked these other gentlemen, and 
had to be drafted for this job, and it gives 
me the greatest of pleasure to nominate 
as vice-president of this association, Wal- 
lace Bennett Sait Lake City. 

Presid«.it Trigg: Is there a second? 

(The motion 

President Trigg 
the secretary cast a 
please sav “aye’’; contrary 
so ordered. 


most 
great 
position, 


was seconded. ) 

All in favor of 
unanimous hallot 
“"6,” It is 


having 


Elton: The election has been 
Bennett. 


That completes our ticket 


Secretary 
cast of Mr, 
Mr. Peters. 


but the nominating committee would like 
to congratulate the association on the 
willingness of these able gentlemen to 


congratulate 


erve you, and we want to 

these gentlemen on the opportunity for 
ervice which is theirs in the year to 
come 


Officers Installed 


President Trigg: I want to call on each 
one of these men who has an elected to 
ffice to make a speech over thit 
ininutes in length. 
Trigg 
executive 


I would 





not 


introduced the me 
committee ) 


(President 
nembers of the 
Trigg: like to in 

toh. 

Roh: Mi President and 
am torn between two thoughts 

the treasurer's job for the 
The one which I thoroughly 
believe in, and which I want you to feel 
that I do believe in it, and that is that 
l am depriving some fellow in this organi 
zation of a fuller knowledge of the treas 
urer’s responsibilities I do feel that in 
accepting this job again, that perhaps is 
over-stepping the bounds of reasonable re- 
lection. 

It just 
the other 


President 
troduce Mr. 

Treasurer 
Members: I 
in accepting 
next year. 





to be an old story On 
there is the other thought, 


seems 


hand 


that I want you to know, and that is that 
I do get a real kick and a real thrill out 
of being the treasurer of this association 
| think if I was asked to use what talent 
| had in sustaining the president and the 


present board, that there is no other place 
| would like better to serve it than in the 










thing that I probably am most familiar 
with, and that is the financial structure 
of the association. 

It has been a very happy job, and a 
very nice association that I have had in 
having a part in the finances of the or- 
vanization during the last several vears, 
and particularly has that heen true in 
this last vear. I have felt that I had a 
little part in it. 

[I wanted to do it for more than one 
reason, because in the early days when I 
eame into the association work my own 
chief told me that he wanted me to keep 
in mind the fact that the association, and 
the industries, were bigger than our com- 
pany, and that as long as 1 had in busi- 
ness Vitality or any talent I should render 
the first to the association and the indus- 


try and I have been happy in fulfill- 
ing his desires 

I want to pledge you, Mr 
full co-operation, 


President Trigg: 


very 
President, my 


Thank you, Charley. 

















(President 7 introduced the zone 
vice-presidents 

President Trigg: Now, finally, I want 
to call on our new association vice-presi- 
dent, Wallace Bennett, and in calling on 
him I just want to say to him, that we 
are delighted to have you sit in with us 
on this work and come up here and show 
yourself a minute and say a word to all 
of us. 4 

Mr gJennett: Gentlemen when Mr. 
Peters stood up following Mr. Richberg 
somebody made the remark that the bald- 
headed fellows did all of the work this 
afternoon, so I feel perfectly at home 

After this very spirited election which 
I won by one vote, I feel very much re- 
lieved, and hope I can agree with Mr. 
Richberg that business cun now settle 
down into a normal course 

I realize that when he chased me all 
over the great Pacifie Northwest, Mr 
Peters was not so mucl hasing me as 
chasing the Western zone, than in honor- 
ing me with this position he is honoring 
through me the fine bunch of fellows in 
the Western zone, who so seldom have an 
opportunity to take part in t delibera- 








tions of the national association, and I 
realize that in giving me tl pportunity 
they are ving me an opportunity of 
taking, through close association with you 
here in the st, the spirit of the asso- 
ciation to the men in tl Western zone 

I live on it eastern f lage ind | am 
voing to have an opportunity to visit most 
of the clubs, I hope, duri: the coming 
vear, and if I can i ] chance of 


coming Fast to partake of 


the spirit of the executive « mittee, and 
vet at first hand a knowledge of how 
things are run, and what the real moving 
spirit of the associati s, I hope I! will 


chance t the fellows 


have a 
out on the 






My father-in-law ivs that the crown 
prince never ! vor wit the king. 
I hope that vyou't be the ise in our 
association, Mr. Trigg ind I hope I will 
be able to measure u] responsibil- 
ties you see fit to p ' ! me, and 
edge the association an Mr. Ti 
my wholehearted suppor o-operati 


Expressions of Appreciation 


President Trigg Neo one more 
thing I would appreciate it if you 
would, if somebody vould move and 
vou would adopt a resolution authoriz- 
ing the president to write a letter of 
ippreciation to every person who was 


eonvention 


on our program during this 
lam going to write the letter anyway, 
but I would like to be able to honestly 
sav in it that the convention adopted 
this resolution and instructed me to do 
sO 

Does somebody want t make such a 


resolution? 
KK. \ Peters I 


am very 


happy to 


make such a motion 

President Trigg: It is ivried, 

Now, this tirst annual convention 1s 
about to come to a close 

Treasurer Roh: I have tathought 
\Ii President. I heard today that a 
member of our association is sick in 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. Per- 
haps he hasn't given a lot of years, but 


those vears he was associated with the 
industry, he gave unstintingly of him- 
self to it, and now finds himself in 
misfortune, and in a hospital bed in 


the Mount Sinai Hospital 





I refer to Henry Calman, and I would 
like to make a motion that we send 
Hienry Calman a word of greeting, Myr. 

















President, and I make that as a mo- 


tion. 

President Trigg: All in favor of that 
motion will please say “aye”; it is car- 
ried, 


M. Arnstein: Might I mention that 
the same thing should be done to our 
dear friend, H. L. Wilkinson, who is 


recuperating from 
of us got to- 
telegram, but 
be overjoyed, I 
sends a 


also sick. He is just 
pneumonia, and several 
gether and sent him a 
| think that he would 
am sure, if the association 
little encouraging message. 


President Trigg: All in favor of do- 


ing the same thing for Mr. Wilkinson 
Will please say “aye.” It is carried. Is 
there any other business? 


Daum: I can’t make a flow- 
but I wish I could put in 
I would like to say. Our 


Adam E. 
ery speech, 
words what 


president is here, our executive com- 
mittee and the staff who have co- 
operated with them, and have done 
Without doubt the most wonderful and 


constructive work that has ever been 
done for our association, and I would 
like to see appearing on our minutes 
for this session, that a vote of thanks 
ot this convention should go to your 
officers, the executive committee, and 


your staff, for the wonderful work they 
have done. 

President Trigg: I think we will have 
to bring up our new vice-president on 
the job right now. Modesty forbids my 
presiding during the voting. 

Vice-president Bennett: Is 
second to that motion? 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Vice-president Bennett: It has been 
moved and seconded that we express 
our great appreciation to all of the paid 
and unpaid officers of our association, 
for their splendid work at the conven- 
tion. Let’s vote on this with a rising 
vote of thanks. 

(The audience 
and applauded.) 

President Trigg: Now, gentlemen, 
we will conclude and bring to an end 


there a 


unanimously arose 


this convention, and I hope and feel 
sure that the thoughts that have come 


from it and the acquaintances are go- 





ing to do us a lot of good during the 
coming year. 

We are going to serve you in every 
way. Let's make your headquarters 
here your own headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and we will always be on the 
job to look out for you. Thank you 
very much 

The meeting is adjourned 

(The meeting was adjourned at 4:30 
p. m.) 


Committee Meetings 


Prior to and during the period of 
the N. PP. V. & L. A. convention, many 
meetings of executive and special 
groups were eld in the Mayflower 
hotel 


Budget and Finance 


Tuesday forenoon, October 30, the 
budget and tinance committee met at 
breakfast, under the chairmanship of 


An excellent 
largely in 
Mi 


Charles J. Rol 
financial condit 
membership was 


treasurer 
ion due to a 


creased reported, 


Paint, 
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Roh’s report 
sented at a 
vention as a 


Executive Comittee 


The executive committee met at 9:30 


as treasurer 
later session of 
whole. 


was 
the 


pre- 
con- 


Tuesday forenoon and discussed 
numerous matters, including the sta- 
tistical records of the United States 


Bureau of the Census, the proposal ot 


a processing tax on linseed oil, and 
the activities of HOLC and the FHA. 

Elliott S. Phillips, chairman, pre- 
sided. A subcommittee, consisting of 
L. BP. Moore, Herbert W. Rice, and 
Ernest T. Trigg, was named to draft 


resolutions in memory of the late Lud- 
ington Patton. Joseph D. Patton was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of 
his father on the committee. 

Dr. Henry A. Gardner, director of the 
scientific section, gave a_ preliminary 
report on his recent trip to Brazil, with 
special reference to the value of oiticica 
oil to the industry. 

A resolution for closer co-operation 
with the railroads of the country in 
finding a solution to their distressed 
financial conditions was made by E. A 
Leveville, director of the traffic bureau 
of the association and this was ap- 
proved for presentation to the conven- 
tion. 


Advisory Committee 


The national advisory committee, 
which is composed of presidents and 
special representatives of the local or- 
ganizations, met at dinner and dis- 
cussed the activities of the committee 
for the past year. Plans for improving 
the work of the local associations were 
discussed, and a request for a field man 
in the New York area was considered. 
Ernest T. Trigg presided over the 
meeting and the major report was 
made by C. K. Stodder, chairman of 
the national program committee. He 
stressed the importance and the func- 


tion of the local paint, varnish and 
lacquer associations under the “New 
Deal,” and also the value of member- 


ship in the organized industry and the 
many services which are rendered to 
their members by local associations in 
co-operation with the national associa- 
tion. 

Also, Tuesday evening, members of 
the national membership committee, 
under the chairmanship of William H. 
Jarden, Jr., and representatives of local 
associations met an acquaintance 
committee and perfected arrangements 
for adequate introduction among mem- 
bers of the industry attending the con- 
vention 


as 


Recovery Board 


Another Tuesday meeting was that 
of the Paint Industry Recovery Board 
which was addressed by Charles fN. 
Baxter, administration member of the 


board, who also answered various ques- 


tions. A motion that existing estah- 
lished consignment accounts would not 
he eliminated June 1, 1935, which was 
passed hy the executive committee 
was ratified by the board. After study 
by the board, the executive board 
deemed it advisable to allow these ac- 
counts to continue. The members pres 


Varnish and Lacquer Sales: September 


September were valued at 





Sales of paint, varnish and lacquer products in 
$22. 934.400, compared with $24,350,726 in August and $19,097,803 in September last 
year, according to the monthly report of the Bureau of Census based upon 
data received from 586 identical establishments. Total sales for the first nine 


months of the year were $221,863.869 against $171,426,563 for a like period of 1933 


the 
September, a 


vear ot 
with 


and $222,760,965 in 


sales in 


entire 
comparison 


193: 
pr eceding 


Details of trade sales and industrial 
months this year and a com- 


parative record for the past two years, follow: 


















































— Classified sales reported by 344 establishments Unclassified 
] le Trade sales sales re- 
ported I Indust? l sales of paint ported b 
Sti ¢ t l r n varnish and 242 estab- 
Ld ro nist lacquer lishments 
Tanuat 865,015,030 S42) OU: ST. 470.517 
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Mat 7 17¢t TUS, S04 8.04 07 
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Jul 23,484,080 7,449,074 254. 4402 8,461,401 
\ugust 24,350,726 GSTS, 872 it 9.02, 007 
Septem 22,234, 400 268,057 722,69 8.908.548 
rot x21, 803. 860 st 367.0389 $42, 786.771 $18,580,268 $85,343,345 $75, 1 4% 
13 
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Ie o3 4,771,706 8.470, 95 
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M O38 11,788,575 
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\ugu 20,620,811 6,323,475 7 $40,300 
Sep 19,007, S038 5,544,686 7,462,113 6,091 004 
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Janua S15, 894.506 
Febru 6,270, 822 
Maret 19, OS, 00.) Cc not avai le 
Apr 2 612,193 
May 24,081,441 
Tune 19,637,358 $3.617 ' +30) $6,217.62 
July 14,430,122 3,7 { 2 TOT 6.058.813 4.578.004 
\ugus 16,032,441 8,851,028 3,057,096 6,918,650 5,262,754 
Septen 16,805,712 3,980,564 3,118 7,216,748 5,608,400) 
I il (4 ). $165,753,600 5 
Octoher 1h 2.377 4,985, 866 
November 12,492,818 3.696,733 
December 9,484,520 9 755.035 





Fotals $203,323,315 
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ént stated that the code had been of 
great advantage to them in their busi- 
ness, 


At the meeting were Wallace F. Ben- 


nett, Salt Lake City; Frank Bownes, 
Chelsea, Mass.; Andrew S. Butler, Buf- 
falo; W. C. Dabney, Louisville; O. J. 
S. deBrun, New York; S. C. Dunning, 
Staten Island, N. Y.; L. V. Fox, New 
York; E. A. Foy, Cincinnati; H. O. 
Gibson, Cleveland; W. D. Gilman 
Chattanooga: E. H. Hancock, Louis- 


ville; A. E. Horn, Long Island City; P. 
S. Kennedy, Newark; J. F. Kurfees, 
Louisville; E. R. Kyger, Kansas City; 


R. W. Levenhagen, Cleveland; J. B. 
Lord, Boston; H. A. Melum, Chicago; 
Rudolf Neuburger, New York; J. K. 
Patterson, Cleveland; E. S. Phillips, 
New York; R. A. Plumb, Detroit; J. V. 
Reardon, St. Louis; Chas. H. Reed, 


Cleveland; Gilbert Spruance, Philadel- 
phia; C. L. Sullivan, Dayton; F. L. 
Sulzberger, Chicago; W. H. Seney, St. 
Paul; H. E. Webster, Buffalo; J. Heath 


Wood, Chicago; H. Braith Davis, Bal- 
timore; S. R. Matlack, Philadelphia; 
Ernest T. Trigg, president; Laurence 


M. Q. Macdonald, 


Kiefer, secretary; 
general counsel. 


Roof Coatings 
The roof coatings and roof cement 
division met on Tuesday night under 
the chairmanship of H. O. Gibson. 


Other Meetings 


Wednesday evening, manufacturers 
especially interested in industrial sales 
held a meeting under the chairman- 
ship ot Paul S. Kennedy. Other group 
meetings and their leaders’ were: 
water-paint manufacturers, J. Vincent 
Reardon; marine and industrial, C. F. 
Beatty; driers, Dr. C. A. Knauss; rail- 
road finishes, C. L. Sullivan, Jr.; putty, 
O. J. Biddle; synthetic resins, R. M. 
Banks; wood finishes, W. I. Longworth; 





metal finishes, David Andrews, 
Paint Wholesalers Meet 
The annual convention of the Na- 


tional Wholesale Paint Association will 
held in New York in February, it 
Was announced by the board of direc- 
tors following their meeting in the 
Mayflower hotel, Washington, Novem- 
ber 2. The directors held several ses- 
sions in the course of the manufac- 
turers’ convention and members were 
active participants in the meetings, 
three papers having been delivered. 
To formulate a plan for closer 
operation between the two organiza- 
tions, the following committee was 
named to confer with the executive 
committee of the National Paint, Var- 


be 


co- 


nish and Lacquer Association: R. F. 
Rainey, chairman; R. J. Clemens, T. 
A. Flynn, A. F. Winstel, and Cc. F 
Watter. 

A resolution was introduced in the 


proposing 
wholesale 
association. 
he given by 


convention 
the 


manutacturers’ 
the establishment of 
group as a division of the 
Further consideration will 
the executive committee 

The executive committee of 
wholesale paint code authority 
met during the convention 


the 


also 


61 


Entertainment Features 


Splendid entertainment marked both 
of the Washington conventions. The 
Federation’s annual banquet and show 
have become noted for their gayety, 
and this year was no exception. The 
ballroom was filled with manufacturers’ 
delegates, as well as production men, 
and they hugely enjoyed the thrusts at 
operating heads made in the burlesque 
skit, “Ernest Efforts, or the Production 
Manager Twenty Years Hence.” 

The committee for entertainment of 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association was composed of T. 
A. Flynn, Washington, chairman; John 


Henry Coon, Baltimore; Dr. C. A. 
Knauss, Elizabeth, N. J.; T. A. Wil- 
liamson, Philadelphia; IF. J. Sampson, 
Richmond; and Robert K. Shannon, 
Washington, with Mrs. Flynn, Mrs. 
Coon, Mrs. Williamson, Mrs. Knauss, 


and Mrs. Ernest T. Trigg, in charge of 
entertainment for the ladies, which in- 
cluded a musicale, a tea, and a bridge 
luncheon. 

Wednesday night everyone turned out 
for the Hallowe’en dance in the main 
ballroom which was appropriately dec- 
orated. On the following night came 
the annual banquet, advanced a night 
from previous schedules so that those 
wishing to depart immediately after 
the business sessions closed on Friday 
need not miss this feature. 


“Glass Houses” 


While listed as a number on the reg- 
ular afternoon program of the Thurs- 
day trade sales conference, “Glass 
Houses,” a playlet on the sales possi- 
bilities of the Federal housing act, was 
of distinct entertainment, as well as 
educational, value. When word went 
around the corridors that it was ready 
to go on, the ballroom was rapidly 
filled, the ladies of the convention also 
attending. The playlet, written by Ivor 
Kenway, advertising manager of the 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, was de- 
scribed by all as the best piece of prop- 
aganda writing they had seen. 

The theme was the universal desire 
of human beings for beautiful and at- 
tractive surroundings. A young girl, 
played by Miss Annabelle Zeller, of the 
Certainteed Products Corporation, was 
fairly ashamed of her home because of 
the impression its condition might 
make on the man with whom she was 
in love. Her mother, played by Mrs. T. 
Brooks Cross, was as eager as she to 
redecorate, but the father was cramped 
for money and could do nothing. How 
a paint dealer revealed to the family 
what the local bank could do for them 
under the terms of the act and how a 
painting contractor was shown how to 
go after such work formed the story. 
Others in the cast were Kingsley Kun- 
hardat, of the Guaranty Trust Company; 
T. Brooks Cross, of the Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company: Deane Colton, of Val- 


entine & Co.: Daniel Jaeger, of the U 
S. Color Card Company. 

The play and the author and cast 
were warmly applauded by the au- 
dience 


Plastic, Water Paint, Calcimine Sales: September 


Sales of plastic 
$27,314, against 340,461 pounds 
valued at $21,330 in July, 
Census on plastic 


valued 
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paints, cold water paints and calcimines gathered from fiftty- 
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three manufacturers Details of sales of these products in September, a com- 
parison with August, July and June, follow: 
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With 352 members, guests, and ex! 
registered, the Federation ot 
Varnish Production Clubs 
held its biggest convention on record 
in the Mayflower hotel, Washington, 
from Sunday, October 28, to Tuesdi 

October 30, under the presidency of F. 
Cc. Atwood, Boston. The previous at- 
tendance mark was 275 at Chicago last 
year. Roy B. Anderson, of the Brook- 
lyn Varnish Company, was elected 
president to succeed Mr. Atwood, _ 

Running concurrently with the fed- 
eration meeting was the third Paint 
Industries Show. Established in the 
same hotel as a feature of the 1932 
meeting, this exhibition of materials 
and processes has attained extraordin- 
ary growth and success. 

Mr. Atwood, in his formal address, 
commented on this growth and ex- 
pressed the opinion that it might be 
advisable to take steps to guard 
against the show’s development to un- 
wieldy proportions. He gave a report 
of the continuing closer relationship 
between the federation and the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association and spoke of the vital part 
which the federation was able to play 
by aiding the Paint Industry Recovery 
Board with its code and market re- 
placement cost work. 

Mr. Atwood’s address was as follows: 


President’s Address 


It is a very great pleasur 
you officially as your pres 
the thirteenth annual conven 
Federation of Paint and Varni 
tion Clubs. This pleasure is ver; 
and sincere, since it is derived 
least two substantial sources. One can 
not but derive a great deal of satisfac- 
tion in reviewing the accomplishments of 
an organization during a year when there 
was much to be done and much to ac- 
complish. These accomplishments came 
in part from the service rendered by the 
constituent clubs in the further develop- 
ment of technical knowledge and techni- 
cal information of value to the industry 
as a whole, as well as in the furnishing 
of information of value to the economic 
side of the paint industry, all acting for 
the common good. 

In addition our accomplishments came 
from serving the other organizations in 
the industry when we were called upon 
for such service. A second source of 
pleasure to me, personally, is the fact 
that having discharged to the best of 
my ability a duty which you commanded 
of me when you honored me with the 
presidency of the association, I will 
shortly be free to relinquish that duty to 
my successor and be free to assume my 
own personal activities and fortunes. 

According to the constitution and by- 
laws of our federation, the president has 
a fourfold duty to perform. He shall act 
throughout his term as the executive offi- 
cer of the federation. He shall also act 
as chairman of the executive committee. 
I have performed these duties through- 
out the past year and little remains to 
be done along this line. The president 
shall also preside at the annual meeting, 
and that is now being done, but, with 
such lieutenants as responded to my calls 
throughout the year and_ particularly 
those who are so active and have been 
active for many months in making this 
convention a success, this duty is far 
lighter than it might otherwise be and 
far lighter than the job some of my 
predecessors have had to struggle under 
at_a convention of this kind. 

In this connection I want to refer par- 
ticularly to the extraordinarily 
ful activities of Edward Maloney and V. 
C. Bidlack as chairmen respectively of 
the paint industries show and the pro- 
gram committee. The extent of the re- 
Sults of their activities are so obvious 
that I scarcely need mention them. The 
fact that such successful results as you 
observe can only come as a result of 
months of active work and preparation 
must be recognized and commended 
They can tell you better than I how well 
their associates on those committees have 
worked with them, but there is in evi- 
dence, of course, the activities of the 
Baltimore club, under the able Jeadership 
of George Sutherland, who are our hosts 
at this convention 

As a final duty, the president 
upon to furnish an annual rey 
mentioned in the November, 19 
I have tried to anticipate this 
furnishing you from time to time 
Digest, reports of current activities 
far as it was possible for me to do 
and so far as such results and activities 
could be furnished in a printed report 

There are always bound to be many 
activities and results which take place 
within an organization of this type, which 
ean best be acen»mplished with a mini- 
mum of publicity. On the other hand, 
such activities and accomplishments as 
will inspire the constituent clubs of the 
federation to further and better efforts 
and will convince them of the unity of 
our organization and the fact that many 
of our accomplishments are _ brought 
about by such unity, then all possible 


bitors 
Paint and 


success- 
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publicity should be given such activities 
ind this has been done, not only through 
my own reports but through the vers 
capable help and activities of your vice- 
president, Roy Anderson. 

Were it not for the constitutional re- 
quirement that the president furnish an 
annual report, it would be better for me 
to concur with the statesmanlike works 


of Mark Anthony that we come here not 


F. C. Atwood 
The Presiding Officer 


to “praise Caesar but to bury him.”’ This 
is in effect the burial ceremony of your 
executives for the past year and little 
can be accomplished by reviewing our 
activities and accomplishments. History, 
however, has its principal value in that 
a study of past events and the political 
motives behind the policies actuating 
them often point our future paths. 


Lessons from the Past 


In addition, a brief study of immediate 
Past activities may point more clearly to 
omissions, and to 


the deficiencies, some 


extent, lack of accomplishments by which 
we may be guided in the future. It is 
with that thought in mind that I would 
call your attention briefly to the chronol- 
ogy of my administration and apole¢ ? 
for much that 1 would have liked to } 
done for the organization and hope 
accomplished in the future. 

The past year has seen the federation 
treading many new paths. We have 
blazed a trail of co-operative activities 
with other organizations in our industry, 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, Which I believe was well 
worth all the time and effort required in 
blazing such a trail. In spite of a per- 
sonal modesty which hesitates to 
much about the work for the past year 
and which would minimize the require- 
ments of time and energy for such work, 
vet I feel it only fair to point out that 
vour executives this year were called 
upon for work and have had to devote 
time to such work substantially in ex- 
cess of that required of your executives 
in the past. 

It is probable that your future execu- 
tives will continue to have to spend sub- 
stantial amounts of time attending to 
their duties and furthering the aims and 
purposes of your federation The honor 
vou confer upon them, by choosing them 
as your executives, demands in return an 
unselfish and whole - hearted = service. 
Such demands are no more and no 
greater than may come to anyone in the 
line of professional activities and the 
very fact that he has chosen a profes- 
sion nd ours can certainly be called a 
professional society—this very fact, I say, 
of his being a professional man, requires 
that he return to his fellowmen service 
in return for the knowledge and informa- 
tion of his profession gained from others 
who have preceded him in this profession. 
Hundreds of years ago Francis Bacon 
very aptly spoke of this when he said: 
“T hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession; from the which as men, ol 
course, do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty endeav- 
our themselves by way of amends to be 
a help and ornament thereunto.” 

I, therefore, commend, urge and even 
suggest that it is the duty of each one in 
our federation to the best of his ability to 
return in some way to his associated 
members, information and knowledge 


ve 


to see 


speak 


FP&V PC. Officers and Executive 


Committee Members—1934-35 


President 
Roy B. Anderson, of the Brooklyn 
Varnish Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vice-President 
R. C. Stark, of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Treasurer 
Clarence W. Clark, of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Everett, Mass. 


Secretary 
George B. Heckel, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Executive Committee 
C. Bidlack, of the McCloskey 
Varnish Company, Chicago. 
F. McMenamin, of Felton, Sibley 
& Co., Philadelphia. 
F. Meyer, of the Steelcote Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis. 
P. M. Waldron, of the McCloskey 
Varnish Company of the West, 
Los Angeles. 


Anderson, president of the 
Paint and Varnish 
year, 


Roy B 
Federation ot 
Production Clubs for the 1934 
is assistant secretary of the Brooklyn 
Varnish Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ He is also president of 
the Wipon Corporation, manufacturers 
( refinishes for furniture and floors, 
Brooklyn He has been associated with 
the paint industry for nineteen years 
Mr. Anderson was 
December 1 IS92, the 
J. and Sadie M. (Wilson) Anderson 
He lived in Brooklyn until 1924. He is 
a graduate, with the degree of bachelor 
of science, of Rutgers University, class 
of 1914. His first employment was 
with the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Cor- 
poration, in engineering work, He 
went with the Brooklyn Varnish Manu- 


born in Brooklyn, 
William 


son oft 


facturing Company, of which his father 
is president, in 1915. He was president 
of the New York and New Jersey 
Varnish and Paint Plant Managers As- 
sociation in 1930. 

Mr. Anderson and Miss 
England, were married in 


Agnes A. 
1920 in 


Roy B. Anderson 


Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Club. 


New President, 


Brooklyn They have two children, 
Adelaide J. and Roy B., Jr., and reside 
in Garden City, Long Island Mr. 
Anderson is a member of the Garden 
City Masonic lodge, of the Delta Phi 
Fraternity, and of the Garden City 
Country Club. He is an enthusiastic 


golfer. 


through work in his ass 
committees and even to strive 
in the national organization, in spite of 
the possible time and effort it may require 
ind certain sacrifices which he may be 
called upon to make, in return for both 
the benefits conferred upon him and the 
knowledge he gains as a member of our 
tederation. If everyone of our nearly one 
thousand members can be actuated by this 
spirit of service, we need have no hesita- 
tion nor fear as to the future growth and 
value of the federation. 


Work on Code Costs 


Returning now to the more specifie fac 
related to this year’s administration. We 
had no sooner stated to our associated 
organization that the federation was now 
ready, able and willing to contribute its 
full share in promoting the welfare of the 
paint industry, than we were called upon 
by Mr. Trigg, as code authority, to 
and in fact to carry out a great | of 
work connected with the code and in par- 
ticular with respect to the cost provision, 
article NNII Throughout a long series 
of conferences, committee meetings and 
discussions and nh spite Of serious diffi- 
eu-ties Which arose all along the Way, 
these efforts finally matured and the re- 
sults Were published as the ‘‘Market Re- 
placement Cost Schedule,” the first publi- 
cation of which was on May 14, this year, 
at approximately the same time the pro- 
cessing cost schedule was published, 

Whatever may be the final results and 
achievements of the NRA, we believe that 
there has finally been assembled and col- 
lected for the benetit of the industry, 
working material which will serve as a 
guide and a starting point for future work 
on costs and costing. The very assembly 
by name of materials used in the produc- 
tion of products of the industry and the 
collection of market replacement prices 
for such materials, which would serve the 
industry in al! its branches and in all 
parts of a country as large as ours, re- 
quired the assembly of information which 
I found previously had been available to 
no single individual or group, and in fact, 
much of it was very obscure 

The publication of these data, while in 
some cases it worked a hardship on raw 
material producers because of the pub- 
licity given to trade practices as regards 
pricing in various parts of the country, 
yet it certainly gives anyone who studies 
it a most complete picture of our industry 
throughout the country In addition, by 
the very enumeration and segregation of 
raw materials used throughout the paint 
trade we see a picture of our industry in 
all its ramifications when we carefully 
studied this picture with some imagina- 
tion. 

For years we have attempted to have 
our industry adopt accounting methods 
which would show clearly the processing 
involved in manufacturing the 
various items which we, as an industry, 
offer for sale. The fact that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to bring this about and 
it had not been brought about was very 
evident when attempts were made to col- 
lect and assemble such processing costs 
The tremendous variation in accounting 
methods used by such companies as did 
keep careful costs emphasized many rea- 
sons for genuine low bid figures The 
philosophy of many of these accounting 
systems would put the user of one system 
substantially ahead of the user of another 
system in close competitive bidding The 
fact was also clearly brought out that 
there were still a vast majority of com- 
panies using little or no accounting prac- 
tice in their organization. 


Still Some Guessers 
activities we 


service 


assist 


costs 


In spite of these code 
even now hear of many companies on 
ating wholly on the basis that they buy 
some material, make some goods, sell the 
goods. pay their bills and have some 
money left over, which they draw out at 
the end of a week or a month, and then 
they feel that they are making money, 
without considering the deterioration. the 
wear and tear, the future upkeep and all 
other overhead items which must be con- 
sidered by any company which is t " 
successful over a reasonable period of 
time. The very fact that we have collected 
some processing costs, and they have heen 
pushed as part of the code of fair com- 
netition, this fact, to that extent at least, 
has advanced our industry in its pat { 
progress. 

In arriving at the information so 
lished in these cost schedules, we ) 
had an excellent example of the way 
which the various individuals, as ] 
the associated clubs, can co-operate 
furnish such information when requ 
In particular, I have during the 
pointed out the way in which the 
fornia club responded to an appeal 
nformation and helped us out with co 
mendable promptness. 
bond has been established 

the federation and the National 
Varnish and Lacquer Association 

bond began from the moment we 
able to show the president, Mr 

the way in which we conducted 

ur meetings at Chicago, as well as the 
and aim of the federation paint 
show. Co-operative activities have been 
onducted in every possible way and 
through many different channels. It is 
difficult to enumerate all of these activi- 
ties apart from the code, but such con- 
} heen carried out not only by 


very close 


scope 


tacts have 










































your executive officers but through the 
excellent example of co-operative meet- 
ngs which many of our constituent clubs 


ve had with local clubs of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, 

well as with salesmen’s clubs. I cer- 
tainly recommend that these contacts be 
fostered and promoted in ever increasing 
1umber not only for the better under- 
tanding and strengthening of the federa- 
tion but for the greater benefit of the 
ndustry as a whole. ° 





Change in By-Laws 


In order 
fostered and in 
by-laws may be brought 
dropping such sections which are out- 
dated by the dissolution of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
‘iation, your by-laws committee, after a 
great deal of hard work, submitted to the 
tederation a very acceptable proposed con- 
stitution and by-laws Because of some 
juestion of the legality of the adoption by 
the methods we proposed in the May issue 


may «be 
that our 
date and 


contacts 
further 
up to 


that such 


order 


of the Digest, the final adoption of these 
by-laws has been held over to this meet- 
ing, even though most of the clubs have 


already signified their acceptance of them 
by their unanimous vote. 

I recommend, thererore, that the re- 
port of your by-laws committee be ac- 
‘epted as quickly as possible in order 
that an even more necessary step may be 
taken now. So far as possible the con- 
stituent clubs should adopt a more uni- 
form constitution and by-laws which will 
bring them in line with the constitution 
of the federation and of the other 
ciated clubs. The by-laws committee have 
recommendations to make in this respect 
and T helieve the constituent clubs should 
adopt their suggestions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, in order that the mechanics 
of our federation may be simplified and 
brought into better working condition 


asso- 


Paint Industries Show 


In pointing out the growth and achieve- 
ments of the Paint Industries Show, TI am 
only pointing to sometning which is auite 
obvious to those of you present here. How- 


ever, it seems a far cry back to the eve 
ning some time over two years ago, when 
I suggested such an exhibit to Messrs 





Mark and Maloney, then of the New Eng- 
Jand club. This suggestion, after adoption 
by the advisory committee at Pittsburgh. 
and the responsibility for the success of 
such a show, was, of course, promptly 
thrown back at me by the then president 
of the federation, Mr. Kortum. 

In a spirit of “now it can be told” 
it should be said that we literally swert 
blood to make the first show in this hotel 
two vears ago a success, first, because 
we sincerely helieved in its value to the 
federation and to the paint industry as a 
whole, and second, because of the very 
sincere opposition to such a show which 
we encountered in unexpected ouarters. 
The show was a success at that time be- 
cause of the combined efforts of a great 
many members of the federation, but, we 
made it a success literally, by the skin 
of our teeth. We gained sufficient mo- 
mentum, however, to make the second 
show last vear a fairlv substantial sue- 
cess and. as a result. this vear it might 
be termed an overwhelming success 


Tt is sometimes dangerous to limit the 
growth of any activity. On the other 
hand, nursery men know that the best 


fruit and the best flowers come as a result 
of careful and intelligent priming and 
limitation. It is in that snirit that I 
now make the suggestion that no further 
attempt be made to increase the size of 
our show. It is a little doubtful whether 
in the limited time at our command at 
our annual meetings, we can intelligently 
study more than the fortv-odd exhibits 
which we have in this year’s show. It is 
in keeping with our original aims that 
so far as nossible new developments in 
the paint industry be brought forward 
through the medinm of this show and, to a 
certain extent, that small companies be 
offered an opportunity of presenting to 
the paint industry, in the simpliest way 
and at the lowest cost, new products 
which they have to offer. 

T helieve that this vear’s chairman will 
recommend to you that future shows be 
limited to this size and that so far as 
possible they be selective with respect 
to the exhibitors. In this way we will 
entirely and finally eliminate the impres- 
sion which originated somewhere that our 
paint show was organized as a racket to 
help out the federation treasury. The 
only racket your federation executives are 
concerned with is that the show shall 
bring the maximum of technical knowl- 
edge and benefit to your membership, and 
at the same time he of maximum helpful 
benefit to our associates in the raw mate- 
rials field T hope the genuine and sin- 
cere value of the paint show is finally 
accented as a fact bv all who know about 
it: and if there be any scepties still 
left, it should he the duty of every federa- 
tion member to licht the lamp of under- 
standing in this regard 

The Paint Industries Show will, un 
doubtedlyv, show a profit this vear, and it 
is for your advisory committee to say 
how this profit shall be used Admitting 
that the show may be financially profit- 
ible to the federation is in no wav an 
admission that the show is heing under 
taken for the sake of this financial profit 
It can hardly be said that as a sound 
business proposition the show would ever 
he profitoble to the federation, limited to 
its present size The actual or hook profit 
ome about onlv heeanse a great many 
individual members of the federation have 
co-onerated whole-heartedlv with vour 
naint committee, under the chair- 
able leader, and these 

efforts combined with 
friends of our’s out- 
including the trade 
misly 








show 
manshin of an 
Junteer. unpaid 
imilar efforts from 
de the federation 
mavrazines, who have 





given gener 





n the matter of publicitv and other help 

all these combined efforts result in an 
excess of income over expenditure for the 
undertaking 

Tf, however, we were to denend upon 

paid staff or other professional means 
for promoting the activities of the show, 
it is verv donhbtful whether we could en- 
jov the henefits we now derive from the 
how without dinning heavily into our 
other federation finances I believe we 
must all consider, therefore, that such 


profit as is made is gained wholly bv the 
unselfish efforts of our own membersi¥p 


and our friends. Zecause of this fact 
it is un to us to euard carefully the 
funds so accumulated and see that they 
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are utilized wholly for the promotion of 
the best interests of the paint industry 
and particularly along educational and 
technical lines. 
Extra Expenditures 

As an example of expenditures with 
which we may be faced from time to 
time, the extra efforts we have had to 
put in on code matters and other items 
have this year called for some extra ex- 
penditures The Digest has had so much 
good material offered it that the publica- 
tion of this material has increased our 
expenditures beyond those of last year. 
Because of the time spent on these other 
activities I did not have an opportunity 
to visit all the constituent clubs which 
should have been contacted. Such con- 
tacts will in general take traveling ex- 
pense on the part of your president or 
other executive officers beyond what they 


can expend from their own funds. 

There are probably many other matters 
which might be brought to your atten- 
tion concerning the work of the past year, 


but whatever they are, you can be suré 
they have been undertaken and carried 
forward with the idea that they were for 
the best interest both of the individual 
members and the collective activities of 
the federation. Such ties as we have 
made with the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association have been for 


for the betterment 
We believe that at 
year, through our 
greater contact with a greater number of 
members of the paint industry, the fact 
that many paint companies directly or 
indirectly were members of the federa- 
tion opened the way for them to accept 
membership in the National Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Association. 

It is quite that the 
turned at the present moment. The na- 
tional association has at least caught up 
with, if not gone ahead of us in this mat- 
ter of membership. There are but one or 


our mutual benefit and 
of the paint industry. 
beginning of the 


the 


possible tables are 


two localities left where there might still 
be constituent clubs organized for the 


federation. If there be such localities, we 


can do our best to help in their organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, there are prob- 
ably Many companies now in locations 
where we have clubs who have no mem- 
bers in the federation. That will, un- 


doubtedly, be an activity your new execu- 
tives can foster 

Mention should be made here of the 
new prizes offered during the year by 
Drugs, Oils and Paints and by the Paint 
and Varnish Production Manager. These 
prizes were accepted and applied to ac- 
tivities which your executives felt would 
benefit the federation. I can still 
think of one or two activities which might 
be very well promoted by the furnishing 


most 


of prizes or awards and, if any of you 
know of any organization or group who 


can furnish such prizes, I am sure they 
can be used for the better welding to- 
gether of the federation. 


Outside of the federation are a great 





many technical men engaged in the pro- 
duction of materials of benefit to the 
paint industry but not entitled to mem- 


bership in our federation because of their 


industrial connections. Many of these 
technical Men are as sincere in their re- 
quirements and desires as are our own 
members. They have gradually been 
welding themselves together in the paint 
and varnish section of the American 
Chemical Society. This may perhaps be 
the best answer to this question but I 
look forward to some solution which will 


bring them in closer contact with ourselves 
without serious change in our own objects 
and by-laws. I appreciate sincerely that 


there are many circumstances’ which 
would prevent certain individuals from 
thoroughly appreciating the sound basis 
of our activities but I look forward to 
some method being found by which all 
technical and plant men engaged in the 
manufacture of materials and products 
used in the paint industry, can be asso- 
ciated together. 

This, then, concludes the personal re- 
marks and suggestions 1 would make to 
you in this annual report. No doubt, it 


is not as complete as some might make 
it but in any case, I believe it touches the 


high spots. With a final word of appre- 
ciation *9 all those who have assisted 
unselfishly in this year’s work and with 
a recommendation that all of you, when- 
ever called upon in the future, serve in 
such activities as may come your way, I 
offer you this report and thank you sin- 
cerely for the opportunity you have given 
me this year to serve the Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Production Clubs. 
George Lb. Heckel, secretary, in his 
report told of the increase in member- 


ship by sixty-nine to a total of 959. His 
report follows: 


Secretary’s Report 











At our last annual meeting I reported 
i total membership of 890, Comprising 
Clubs, 765 associate members, 60; sub- 
scribing members, 65, of whom 15 were 
Pore 1 

This year we have a total of 959, a net 
ncrease of 6%, the present membership 
being divided is follows Clubs, 820 
issociate, 61; subscribers, 78, of whom 11 
are loreign 

Lecause of the many problems presented 
by the requirements of the industry's code 
Vhich became operative only a few day 
iftter your last convention, th has bee 

very busy year for your office 
committees, and especiail for your pres 
dent, who has iven unstintingly of 
time on your behalf in that work The 
satisfactory performance of that difficult 
but essential work has achieved for the 


federation a cordial recognition of 
Value and importance never hitherto ac- 
corded. The federation is now recognized 
as a necessary and useful part of the 
general scheme 

At a meeting of your advisory com- 
mittee, held in New York city in Febru- 
ary, last, in conference with Ernest T 
Trigg, president of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, several 
new and important decisions were reached, 
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one hand, and, on the other, Mr. Tri; 
cordial reognition of the willingness a 
desire of the committee to be helpful. It 
resulted also in a closer coordination and 
integration of the respective functions of 
the two organizations, 








New Prizes Provided 

During the past year, in addition to 
the standing award of the American Paint 
Journal for the ictive paper” 
those presented at the annual 
two additional awards have been 
your behalf by the advisory 
the Drugs, Oils and Paints 


““most constr 
tmoneg 
meeting, 
accepted on 
committee 


award of $25, $15 and $10 respectively to 
those individuals who at the annual meet- 
ing present in the best manner the best 
resumes of their club papers; and the 
Paint and Varnish Production Manager 
award of the same separate amounts to 
those local club secretaries adjudged to 


have furnished to the Official Digest dur- 





George B. Heckel 


Re-elected Secretary 


the past year, the “most interesting 
valuable reports of their club meet- 
the limit of 500 words.” 

awards, it will be noted, 


ing 
and 
ings, within 

Both of these 


are individual—one to the men who best 
present their club papers at this meeting, 
and the other to the secretaries of local 
clubs. 

The Official Digest has, as heretofore, 


been issued regularly every month, except- 
ing July and August, and I] believe that 
you will have noticed a considerable in- 
crease in the practical value of its con- 
tents, including the reports of club meet- 
ings. You may have noticed that the cur- 
rent issue reached you earlier than usual 
This was due to a recommendation of 
President Atwood, that it might reach you 
in advance of this meeting. 


Revision of By-Laws 


In the May issue the proposed new con- 
stitution and by-laws were submitted to 
the constituent clubs, and in order to 
avoid delay the clubs were requested to 
authorize, by unanimous vote, suspension 
of the by-law requiring that proposed 
amendments be submitted to the clubs at 
least sixty days before the annual meet- 
ing, and also to vote on the immediate ac- 
ceptance of the new by-laws. The vote 
in favor was nearly, but not quite unani- 
mous, therefore final action was neces- 
sarily deferred until the present meeting. 
At the proper time the matter will be 
presented for your decision. It should 
be clearly understood that all of the 
changes recommended by your by-laws 
committee, acting in concert with the 
advisory committee, are designed to ef- 


fect the essential correlation of the work 
of the federation with that of the na- 
tional association It is hoped and ex- 
pected that your approval will be given 


to the proposal substantially as submitted 
The 
end, at the 


committee, to the 
advisors 


Same 


by-laws 
suggestion of the 


committee, has submitted to the constitu- 
ent clubs a revised form of loval by-laws 
onformable to those of the federation 


not only the obviously 
conformity to those of 


still 
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much constructive work of a permanent 
character, at considerable personal sacri- 
fice of time and thought. 


The report of R. C. Stark, treasurer, 





showed the federation had spent $800 
in excess of income on code work dur- 
ing the year, but that it was general 
in a good financial condition 

Kenneth J. Howe, chairman of the 


constitution and by-laws committee, in 
his report, explained the new member- 
ship classifications as follows: 
Active.—Active production or 
men employed by reputable firms. 
honorary.—Men 


technical 


Contributing formerly 


in such positions. 
Temporary.—Technical men co-operat- 
ing with constituent clubs, membership 


to exist only during period of such work. 

Honorary.—Persons who have rendered 
signal service to the federation 

To avoid disqualification of present 
members, these provisions are not re- 
troactive, according to an amendment 
adopted at the convention. 

The services of the federation to the 
industry were praised in an address on 
“The Code as It Affects the Production 
Man”, by Ernest T. Trigg, president of 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association and the Paint Indus- 
try Recovery Board. 

In addition to the technical papers 
by the constituent clubs there was an 
open forum Tuesday afternoon devoted 
to discussion of practical problems. 





Among the matters considered were 
the following: Straining of enamels, 


paints and lacquers; minimum amount 
of mixing required for various pig- 
ments before grinding; relative mer- 
its of monel metal and stainless steel 
in varnish manufacture; relative 
merits of Seitz filter and conventional 
filter flooding of phenolic resin 
synthetic enamels; method of handling 
high percentage iron blue pigmenta- 
tions in quick drying liquids; variation 
in characteristics of aluminum stear- 
ate: reliability of panel exvosure tests; 
code differentials and processing costs; 
equipment and obsolete material 
change among manufacturers; small 
orders from stock paste colors versus 
small individual grinds; house paint 
failures: minimum number of dryers 


press; 


exX- 


required in modern paint or varnish 
plant. 
Prizes Awarded 
The American Paint Journal award 


of $100 for the most constructive paper 
of the vear went to the Detroit club 
in recognition of its paper on “The 
Drying Qualities of Soybean Oil.” Hon- 


orable mention was awarded to the 
faltimore club for its paper entitled 
“Practical Mill Dressing Studies: De- 


termining Factors Controlling Output 
and Fineness of Grind.” 

A. F. DeRavignon was the winner of 
the first prize for effective presenta- 
tion of his club’s paper. Second prize 
went to R. E. Troutman, St. Louis; and 
Feinberg, Balti- 


third prize, to Harry 

more, 2 
D. N. Finck, Baltimore, wen first 

prize for excellence of reports by secre- 

taries of local clubs. Edwin Edelstein, 


Cleveland, won second prize, and T. E. 
O’Connor, Chicago, third prize. 

The Northwestern club retained the 
golf trophy which was awarded by the 
Toronto club in 1930. 

The new officers were installed at the 
banquet Tuesday evening. Among the 
wuests introduced on that occasion 
were J. B. Lord, who, as president of 
the National Varnish Manufacturers 
Association, organized the plant man- 


agers committee, the predecessor of 
the federation; John R MacGregor, 
also active in the early days of the 


Gardner, direc- 


organization; Dr. H. A : ec 
scientific 


the N. P. V. & L. A. 


o oft 

sensans George Sutherland, president 
of the Baltimore Club; and Edward F. 
Maloney, chairman of the Paint Indus- 
tries Show Committee 


banquet was a 
Efforts”, or 
Twenty 


A feature of the 
skit Ernest 


humorous 





The Production Manager 
Years Hence,” produced by members 
f the “New York Live Stock Com- 
pany’ and depicting the experiences of 
the “Neverlast Paint Company Parti- 
cipating in the skit were Kenneth 
Howe as a production man, A. E. 


Staudermann as impersonator of a 
tenographer, R Bonney as a 
mechanical foreman, Ralph 
the president, Roy Anderson as a 


1, Malcolm Pratt as a chemist, 


obert 
Everett as 


sales 





Mek Sanderson and Robert 
is salesmen, Satire approaching 
burlesque kept the audience in roars. 


The technical papers pre-| 
sented at the 1934 meeting of 


of Paint and 


the Federation 
Varnish Production Clubs are 


printed on the following pages. 
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Technical Papers Presented 


Practical Mill Dressing Studies 


Determining Factors Controlling Output and Fineness of Grind 
Baltimore Paint and Varnish Production Club 


In our paper on “Buhrstone Mill Dress- 
ing,” presented last year at the Chicagé 
convention, in addition to describing a 
device which we constructed for dressing 
millstones, we submitted certain theories 
on the factors which influence rate of out- 
put and fineness of grind In attempting 
to prove these theories, we have this year 
run a series of practica! tests in which 
the number of sectors feeding fur- 
rows) and the diameters of the draft 
circles were varied. 

Before outlining our procedure and 
tabulating our results it might be well to 
briefly review our 1933 paper. Most 
theories which we submitted revolved 
mainly around the points at which the 
drifts on the top stone were interested bys 
the drifts on the bottom 


and 
(and 


stone in its 
rotation during operation of the mill. 

Between these points, we pointed out, 
the paste portions were caught and 
sheared toward the outside edges of the 
stones. We also demonstrated that many 
variables influenced both the number and 
the size of the angles of these intersecting 
or shearing points. These points at which 
drifts pass over one another we will here- 
after call “intersection points.” 

We contended that amo the factors 
affecting the output of a mill is, first, the 
number of sectors (and feeding furrows) 
The number of sectors influences the rate 
at which the intersection point of two 
drifts moves toward the outside, and the 
number of feeding furrows, of course, in- 
fluences the rate of feed on to the grind- 
ing surfaces. A second factor is the num- 
ber of intersection points of the drifts, 
which is dependent on the number of 
drifts and their length \ third factor is 
the angles at which the drifts on top and 
bottom stone intersect during operation of 
the mill. The wider the angle the more 
paste is sheared out. These angles o1! 
intersection are controlled by the number 
of sectors and the diameter of the draft 
circle, as we showed graphically last year 


“10 sacroes 
Cavan shaceo 


° 

Figure 1 
by means of a transparent drawing of th 
top stone placed over a rawing ot t 
lower stone and rotated in the prope 
manner 

Another factor presented by the Toronto 
club in its 1927 paper is the speed of rota 
tion of the mill This factor finds ey 
planation in our theory in connection with 
the intersection points which move towar 
the outer edges of the stones Increasil 
the speed of rotation increases the speed 
at which intersecting points reac 
the edge of the stone. 

Another output facto offered 
Toronto club, and proved by then n 
experiment, is increasing the number of 
drifts to increase output Our theory, as 
already noted explains this when 
Wwe consider that when we increase the 
number of drifts we increase the number 
of intersection points, 


these 


by tl 


above, 


Influence of Angles of Intersection 

The chief factors governing fineness 
grind, we held, are the a: 
section of the drifts, a smaller 
ducing more eal 
and the leneth of line over whi 
ment particles are sheared; for 
with all oth 
would git a 
mill 

As stated in our 
Lreine mportance 
solutels 


igles of 

angle 
efficient s ing act 
h the pig- 
a example 
er factors equal s0-inch 


better eri 


stones a 
plane so 
tact at all points ‘oO lish this w 
made use of nill essing machin 
whicl Ve illustr: part » of 
eurlie maper, 3) { of a 
holder ipwhe ong axis 
axis of rotation par face of 
stone, Ww with 
stone The turntable, « vhich reste 
dressed, ited by 
direction th tion of 
cupwhee In order to obt good abrad 
ing action, it Was tound necessary to chee 
the rotation of the turn table which 
being propelled by the rapid 
action of the grinding V hee A 
brake here would help considerably, 
operation could be very ih im] 
by utilizing a small 
turntable at a desired 
direction Opposite that of the 
the cupwheel. The cupwhee!l was gradual 
ly moved toward the center of the 
by feed wheel A (figure 5, 1933 paper) 
When the stone was completely faced off 
in tnis way the feeding furrows and then 
the drifts were cut in. 
Stones thus dressed are 
not perfectly faced. By 
on the frame of the mill and 
the eyé a@ lighted electric bull, 


perfect cor 


speci 


placed it tact 


Stone to he 
Ih Same 


moto! toe revolve 
and in 


rotation ol 


speed 


stone 


however, st 
mounting thie 
inserting 
peering be- 


een the stones from the outside, a good 
general picture of the extent of contact 
is had. We say, a general picture, be- 
cause even total absence of light, we find, 
is not necessarily an indication that the 
surfaces are perfectly true. <A final and 
perfect facing, however, was accomplished 
by passing through the mill a mixture of 
aloxite powder No. 600 and refined lin- 
seed oil, allowing the stones to grind 
themselves to perfect contact. After this 
operation low spots stand out very clearly 
against the  well-polished portions on 
which grinding action occurs This final 





se SteToas 
EQquauny SPcéo 


treatment, we believe, is an important step 
rorward in obtaining properly faced stones 
and is absolutely essential for achieving 
taaximum grinding efficiency. 


Function of Drifts 


If the dressing of the 
worly done, the above 
facing treatment may completely oblit- 
rate portions of drifts that had been 
dressed into high spots on the stone. In 
this event the lines must be redressed to 
their proper depth, 

attempt was made to face off with 
iloxite mixture a set of stones before 
drifts and furrows had been cut int« 
thus obviating the necessity of re- 
touching them, but without success The 
ibrading material would not feed out on 
to the surfaces of the stones. We then 
ground the furrows alone into the stones, 
ind attempted to pass the aloxite mix- 
ire through them, again with no success 

This indicates clearly that centrifugal 
ree plays only a very small part, if any 

l, in the paint-grinding and 
ustrated almost quantitatively the 
ne importance of the functions of the 


During the facing down of a particular 
of stones with the aloxite mixture we 
surprised to observe that none of the 
ire was being fed out from betwee 
stones, remaining in the eye of the 
These stones had been dressed w 
ind feeding furrows. Upon remov- 
exaMination showed them 
neorrectly dressed, the drifts and 
inting Outward in a clockwiss 
inticlockwise direction The 
this set of illustrated 
ting with itt 
intersection of the and 


been 
final 


stones has 
mentioned 


process, 
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ie stones, 


stones 
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Figure 3 


nt of points during 
bottom stone In this in 
being 
istead of the outside of 
ntersection points were 
vard the 


ial Was sheared tow 

moy 
itside t« center ot 
eeded in obtaining perte 

grinding irfaces we are now 

» proceed with the determination 

effects of the differently dressed 


tones on fineness of grind ai 


Effects of Different Dressings 


k Was carried out with stones 

n igures 1, 2, 3, and 4. Is 

ere ure ten sectors and a 3-inch 

! ngure 2 there e ten 

i o-inch draft circle: figure 

are seven and a 3-inel 

circh and in figure 4 there are 
sectors and a 5-inch draft circle 

! iil of our dressings the drifts are ™&% 
inch apart, xs inch wide, y inch deep and@ 
ire carried to % inch from the periphery 


sectors 
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ot the stone. 
wide at AB, % inch at CD, % inch deep 
at A, coming up to zero at edges BC and 
BD. They are extended out te a point 
on the surface 2% inches from the edge 
of the stone. 

The angles at which the drifts inter- 
sect in these four dressings are tabulated 


below 
Table 1 


Fig. Fi 
1 2 


Degrees 
‘ig. Fig. 


Angle at inside edge first 
drift lower stone and first 
drift upper stone....... 

Angle at outside edge first 
drift lower stone and first 
drift upper stone 

Angle at inside edge 
drift lower stone and last 
drift upper stone eee 

Angle at outside edge first 
drift lower stone and last 
drift upper stone cae ee 

Angle at inside edge last 
drift lower stone and last 
drift upper stone........ 

Angle at outside edge last 
drift lower stone and last 
drift upper stone ‘ 2 35 22 35 


In selecting the proper pigment to use 
in making these tests we tried medium 
chrome yellow, but found that, due to the 
softness of the pigment, differences in 
strength development were not sharply 
enough defined to indicate the correctness 
of our theory. We then tried chrome 
green medium, but found that, since this 
pigment is a combination of two colors, 
differences in hue made determinations 
confusing. 

The grinding medium finally selected 
for our tests was a paste of Chinese blue 
in oil having the following formula:- 

Pounds. 
Chinese blue ‘awe 
Raw linseed oil (acid number 3.5) 
H.B. boiled linseed oil 


Measurements Unsatisfactory 

In an effort to quantitatively evaluate 
our results by indicating small differences 
in strength development we used an in- 
strument which was designed to measure 
and register numerically small differences 
in light reflection. Due to certain ex- 
tremely complicated principles of light 
physies the results obtained were not 
conclusive. We also tried a rapid method 





Figure 4 


particle siz differences, 
similar in prineiple 
turbidimeter but 
construction. Re- 
Were quite 


to determine 
using an instrument 
to the Stutz-Pfund 
much abbreviated in 
sults with this machine 
unsatisfactory 
Failing in these 


efforts to eliminate as 
much as possible in these evaluations 
the personal equation and experimenta 
error, the following method was adopted 
A sample of the same paste used in our 
factory was subjected to repeated 
grinding through a laboratory mill 
This we considered our standard for 100- 
percent development of strength With 
this standard and a zinc-oxide-in-oi 
paste, We prepared the following 
of standard reductions 


tests 


stone 


series 


Zine o 

(dry 

ment t 

1 

we 

100 

Tw 

low 

1 

mart 100 
vart ) 100 parts 
sn mart wo oy rts 
20 part to 1) 
Ww) part to 100) =parts 


We adjusted our 
tension by the following 


parts 


stones to the 


proce lure 


same 


muet Dwe€ 


The furrows are 1% inches 


beginning operation of the mill the 
stones were brought together as tightly 
as was possible by turning the adjust- 
ment wheel by hand. From this point 
we in all our experiments turned back 
the adjustment wheel an equivalent num- 
ber of complete revolutions, noting for 
each set of stones the position of the 
adjustment Wheel against the threads on 
the lever. We believe that tension be- 
yond the point at which there is intimate 
contact is unnecessary if the stones are 
perfectly faced, saving undue Wear on 
stones and many other parts of the mill. 

The tension was lessened to start 
grinding, then readjusted to the desired 
operating tension. 

It is Well understood that 
output and fineness ‘of grind, 
limits of a mill, by altering the rate of 
feed into it of the paste to be ground. 
We utilized this principle, regulating the 
rate of feed to standard speeds, noting 
the rate of output in pounds per hour, 
The rate’ of feed was kept constant by 
timing 42-pint samples at frequent inter- 
vals. 

Samples taken at 
output Were then reduced 
ard paste of zine oxide in oil at 
of 100 parts zine oxide to 1 part Chinese 
blue, by weight (dry color basis), and 
compared with the standard reductions 
made with the laboratory-ground stand- 
ard color paste Results so obtained are 
tabulated below:—- 


Table 2 
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We submit these figures after verifying 


them by repeated reckoning 


Fioure 3 Dressing Best 


The above results in all four 
how unusual strength development for 
one pass through the mill. We attribute 
his fact primarily to the perfect dress- 
ings whieh these stones received; not 
only are the stones absolutely plane, but 
e lines are perfectly straight, parallel, 
ind) sharp It is to be noted that the 
ones dressed as in figure 38 give the 
best strength development for a_ given 
rate of output; or for the same strength 
development a much better output than 
dressed as in figures 1, 2, and 4 
4 comparison of the results obtained 
from stones dressed as in figure 1 with 
t se in figure 2, and also of figure 3 
vith figure 4 shows that the 38-inch draft 
producing more acute 
ingles of intersection, give better grirds 
than 5-inch draft cirele dressings \l- 
though it will be noted that the best re- 
were obtained with a dressing as in 
} where the angles of intersection at the 
inside are obtuse, we attribute the better 
streneth development to the fact that the 
angles diminish rapidly to the most acute 
angles at the outside An inspection of 
the angles of the other dressings (table 1) 
hears this out. 

For each one of the 
test was conducted in 
of paste was so adjusted 
just coverine the feeding furrows Was 
maintained in the eye. The output so 
wbtained we considered the maximum out- 
nut The results obtained are as fol- 


pron Table 3 
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rele dressings, 


dressings a 
feeding 
that a depth 


four 
which the 


settle a moot 
year’s paper; 


These 
question 
namely 
intersecting 
of the 


the angles ot 


seem to 
raised in our last 
whether the speed at which the 
points move to the outside 
whether the width of 
had a greater 


higures 
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influence in output. The above figures on 
maximum output indicate that the speed 
at which the intersecting points move to- 
ward the outside is the greater factor. 
Reference to table 1 shows that in figure 1 
the angles are smallest but move out 
much more rapidly than any of the others, 
hence the greatest output from such a 
dressing. 

In view of the extremely good strength 





developments as shown in table 2, we 
thought it might be interesting to show 
strength developments at a number of 
different rates of output. This was done 
With stones dressed as in figure 4, but 
having a 14-inch skirt instead of %-inch 


Table 4 


Strength de- 





Pounds velopment 
per hour (Percent) 
20) (maximum output) 1.0 
75.0 

vd Cece ecene eee . 87.0 
O10 


unground 


Effect of Skirt 
is offered with 

determine from 
costs which output would 

economical We offer this 
evidence, also, in support of the theory 
submitted by us in our 1933 paper, in 
which we contended that if skirts were 
left on the stones they would cut down 
output, since there are no _ intersection 
points on this portion of the stone to force 
material toward the outside. This fs sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the maximum 
outpgt for stones dressed as in figure 4, 
but having %-inch skirt, is 260 pounds 
per hour as compared with an output of 
23% pounds per hour for the same stones 
having %-inch skirt. It is to be noted 
also that for the same output in the case 
of the %-inch skirt we get increased 
strength development; as may be seen 
by a comparison of table 4 with table 2, 


Mixed but paste 


the idea that 
his grinding 
be the most 
experimental 


This table 
the reader 


figure 4. For example, in table 2, figure 4 
(%-inch skirt) at 97 percent strength 
development, we get an output of 4 


pounds per hour; whereas, in table 4 for 


the same strength development, we get 
an output of 7 pounds per hour. We 
tentatively offer the following explana- 
tion :— 


Decreasing the skirt one-quarter of an 
inch increases the total length of drifts 
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by 12 percent, and as we stated earlier, 
the strength developed is dependent upon 
the length of drifts over which the paste 


is sheared. While it is possibly true that 
Chinese blue which, on grinding, takes on 


a gel-‘ike heavy body, would have a 
greater tendency than most other pig- 
ments to dam up on the skirt, it is quite 
evident that here is a very influential 
factor in both output and fineness of 
grind, 

In summarizing the results of our work 
this year we find that our practical tests 
support the theories we advanced in our 
1933 paper, with the possible exception 


of our premise, which assigned to a larger 
intersection angle a capacity for shearing 
out a larger quantity of paste, thereby 
increasing output. This we must leave 
an open question since our results in- 
dicate that the speed at which the inter- 
secting points move to the outside is a 
more pertinent factor. In all our experi- 


ments there has been borne out our con- 
tention that the acuteness of the angles 
of intersection is a determining factor 


in fineness of grind. And again, we have 
demonstrated that length of drifts is also 
an important consideration; longer lines 
giving us greater strength development. 
In short, our tests indicate that stones 
dressed with seven sectors at the most 
and 38-inch draft circle the largest, 
afford us the best grinding results. 

In conclusion, let us again call to the 
attention of our readers that it has been 
possible for us to achieve strength devel- 
opment in excess of 99 percent from one 
of the hardest pigments used in our in- 
dustry, with only one pass through a 20- 
inch mill. While it is true that for our 
work more than ordinary care was em- 
ployed to secure perfect grinding sur- 
faces, it shou'd be remembered that a 
comparatively simple operation renders 
it possible to simulate or at least closely 
approximate these ideal conditions ; name- 
Iv, the grinding through the mill of a 
thin consistency paste of No. 600 aloxite 
powder and linseed oil in precisely the 
same manner in which other paint pastes 
are ground. This material may be recov- 
ered and used subsequently for many such 
operations. Finallv, it should be under- 
stood that any additional time spent in 
preparing stones for use will certainly 
be rewarded by improved grinding ef- 
ficiency. 

We wish to acknowledge our gratitude 
to W. T. Spry, of the Munsell Color Re- 
search Laboratories, Baltimore, for his 
generous co-operation; and to Dr. H. A, 
Gardner for the use of one of his re- 
flectometers 
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Discussion 


A number of appreciated conimments 


have been made upon our previous year's 
paper by various members of the indus- 
try. Several of these concerned then 
selves with the fact that our tests showed 
the activity of the three lime-hardened 
rosin varnishes to be inversely propor 


tional to the acid, and apparently, to the 
capacity of the varnish 
Others commented upon our modification 
of the Gardner alkali addition test, show- 
ing the greatest increase in the « of 
the modified phenol-formaldehyde ‘var- 
nishes and the ester gum varnishes, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the rosin 
components of these varnishes are sanoni- 


soap-forming 





se 


fied with difficulty by 5 percent sodium 
hydroxide so'ution. 

After collecting and condensing the 
various expressions of opinion by mem- 


bers of the industry, we find them essen- 
tially in agreement with opinions formed 
by the members of the committee. These 
oninions based, upon the experience of the 
different operators and upon the first 
vear’s study, agree in so many respects 
that thev have a tendency toward a com- 
mon hypothesis concerning the nature and 
cause of livering. 

However, because this hypothesis is not 
entirely orivinal, being to a great ex- 
tent an integration of the published and 
unpublished comments and opinions of 
previous workers on this subject, we do 
not hesitate to offer it here. It is under- 
stood that this is offered only as a basis of 
discussion. 

Briefly, it 

The phenomenon of an enamel! or paint 
liquid thickening or bodying in the pres- 
ence of a reactive pigment is an essential 
characteristic of that particular licuid and 
is due to the presence of a varnish com- 
ponent capable of gel formation. The 
combined solvency of the other com- 
ponents of a varnish for the gel-forming 


is as follows: 


substance and of the concentration and 
degree of solubility of the gel determine 
the reactivity or “neutrality” of the 
liquid. 

The gel formed may consist of a soap 
formation which, upon reaching a given 
concentration greatly increases the 
viscosity of the enamel. While our ex- 
neriments with zine soans were unsatis- 
factory, our study of the lime-hardened 


rosins included in this vear’s work showed 
us that there is a concentration of soans 
hevond which small increments of soan 
formation resulted in a rapid increase in 
viscosity. 

According to our belief and the belief of 
other workers in the Industry, the higehlv 
nolymerized oils present fn the ordinary 
varnish are essentially gels held in solu- 
tion by the solvent effects of the com- 
nonents of the varnish. The most power- 
ful solvents for these gels are the acids 
of the various resins and the acids of the 
oils themselves, although these latter are 
generally present in small concentrations. 

When the acid content of the varnish 
{as decreased due to soap formation with 
a basic nigment, the solvent effect of the 
varnish for the gel is lowered with some 


approach to an actual precipitation As 
has been shown by the work of E. W. J 
Mardles (see previous paper) such an 
approach to precipitation is marked by 


an increase in viscosity. This premise is 
extremely well borne out by the results of 
our previous paper, in which the varnishes 
containing the highest concentrations of 
polymerized oils and the lowest concen- 
tration of free acids showed the greatest 
activity with zine oxide. 

This hypothesis also explains the be- 
havior of the varnishes in the Gardner 
alkali addition test. The varnishes having 
the lowest acid number showed, with one 
exception (varnish “D"), the greatest in- 
crease in viscosity upon agitation with the 
5 percent sodium hydroxide solution 
While the resins and oils contained in 
the last four varnishes are known to be 
difficult of saponification, the viscosity in- 
creases indicated that there was a neutra- 
lization of the acids present, with a sub- 
sequent increase in viscosity due to low- 


ered solubility of the gel substances in 
the resulting system. 
The solvent effect of free resin and 


other acids is well known and has been 
commercialized for the preparation of 
nonjelling solutions of lead. manganese, 
and cobalt naphthenates. The presence 
of such acids is also known to be a pre- 
ventive of skinning In varnishes, and in- 
stance in which the solubility of the 
polymerized oil, particularly Chinawood 
oil, is of the greatest importance. 


Procedure 
An interesting test remaining over from 


our previous year’s work consisted of a 
storage test upon enamels consisting of 
“FY varnish in which had been incor- 


porated a reactive lithopone to the extent 
of 4 pounds per gallon in the presence of 
small amounts of acid catalysts the 
resulting consistencies after storage for 
some fifteen months are shown in figure 1. 






Formula for “F” Varnish 
Body resin and wood oil at 560°: check 
with linseed: hold at 480° and stir in 


driers; thin at 400°. 

It was felt that it would be of interest 
to show the effects of the different acid 
catalysts on the gloss, settling, skinning. 


and drying time: accordingly metal panels 


were prepared with this series of litho- 
pone enamels and the necessary observa- 
tions made It was found, that after 


fifteen months’ storage the gloss and dry- 
ing time of all the treated enamels were 
the same the blank None of this 
series skinned in the can even after hav- 


as 





ing been opened numerous mes for vi 
cosity determinations Abnormal! settling 
and caking of the pigment occurred fr 
only two cases, the enamels treated wit 
citric and tartaric acids 

It has been known that ne oxide of 
different particle size and different acidity 
(the zine sulphate content must be cor 
sidered in connection with the aciditv) 
have different tendencies to react with 
varnish. A set of enamels were prepared 
following the same laboratory procedure 
as that outlined in our previous vear’s 
work, with “B” varnish and five different 
zine oxides, which varied greatly in their 
particle size and acidity The resulting 
changes in consistency are shown in fig- 
ure 2. 

Fight variations of “B’ varnish em- 
ployed in last year’s work were pre- 
pared. ‘B’’ varnish was selected because 


it proved to be of moderate reactivity and 
the formula is representative of a great 
many varnishes in actual use. The for- 
mula and cooking directions of the first 
two variations are shown below. 
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Ne... 1. “> that these variation id a pronounced 
cg ee | gre effect on the behavior of these varnishes 
Lime eee 6906 0.0es ON > lbs With zine oxide as shown in figure 3 
very ullgaa pees iguation ot the < ' cle Sons The other os variations of the var- 
add P , sca ’ nish consisted of the original formula, but 

: , with limed resins employed which con- 

W Ww. rOSiN.. +... (mp tained ¢ 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent of 

“oe ig A pane Le hydrate of lime limed resins were 

Kettle-bleached linseed oil employing 100 per of WW rosin and 
Cobalt linoleate... : a an appropriate amount of lime 

Thin at 400° with These varnis s Were ther ade into 

48° Be petroleum thinne: Cer ; 60 gal enamels upon the following formula and 

No. 2 “B" the consisten¢ ies the enam noted 
ak: Hiined sak bn over a conside1 al erion <torage (see 
Fused lead resinate os x ': hi figure 3):— 

Chinawood oil..... - vad 20 il Zine oxide........ 4 Ibs 
Run to 560 catch with = Varnish ...... . é pts 
5% limed rosin..... <r ys =) lbs Mineral spirits.. 1 pt 
Kettle-bleached linseed oil ; ag The regular “B containing 100 pounds 
Cobalt linoleate........ es $e s of 5 percent limed rosin and 30 gallons 
Thin at 400° with of chinawood oil, run to 560° and checked 
48° Be petroleum thinner x 60 gal with the linseed oil, is perhaps the most 
The original formula of “B” varnish widely used method factory practice, 
was:— but this formulation does not give a Var- 
5% limed rosin... 100 Tbs. nish of minimum activity with zine oxide. 


Chinawood caecee 
Run to 560°; catch with 


Fused lead 


Cobal 
48° f 


Th 


| ae Bee 1 g 


1. It livered in twenty days. 








» Varnish No. containing 30 gal- 
Kettle-bleached linseed oil........ 5 gal, lons of chinawood and sounds of 
, TAS EARIMRAA owes recon. . gee | ABO, Fae, fo. 240 to foams ue seen 
Je pnetrole sae, > S . A 0 pounds of rosin and 5 pounds o 
Je petroleum thinner......... 60 gal. Jee on Cabinath eke acd Gene 
e No. 1 “B” and No. 2 “B” varia- to 560° and checked with the iseed oil 
tions in the cooking procedure were made This method gave varnish with de- 
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‘termine if different methods of cook- cidedly less activity than the regular ‘“B” 
varnishes would give varnishes varnish; no livering occurred at the end 
greater or lesser activity. We found of thirty days the end of three 
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the factory, and the produc. 


months there was consideral hicker 1 of the varnishes to approximately H"’ mum heat were only mentioned, and not tore thaw in 
be short of that much 


ng. cosity (Gardner-Holdt scale), using the to go any higher, that would be more tion batch will 
Varnish No. 2 “‘B” containing 50 pound me amount of thinner. It was noted definite, inasmuch as how high the tem- metal content 

of o percent limed rosin and 5 I t t it required a considerable period of perature will rise after the kettle has been In production 
fused lead resinate and 30 gallons of I it the top heat to obtain t s vis- removed from the fire depends on the ind liquids, or if they 
chinawood oi run to 560° and checl l sity in the batch emploving the rosins sped it took to reach 550°F, from the ind measure the liquids 
with 50 pounds of 5 percent limed containing the mailer percent s of time all was in a liquid, or about 400°F ise the same method 
and iinseed oil, was an improvemer ‘ i whereas, in the ase f tl per The heatine conditions are different in ; 

the regular method, and somewhat better nt and 8 percent limed rosins the - almost every varnish factory, and plenty Thinning Methods 
than the method in the Ne l 3 osits Vas obtained so rapidly thé 1 ne , e fort la was ser 
mont! s) thi ‘ be 1 could not be chanted u ah payin ig if th RORY a _ ’ The method of thinning is also a very 
l important point to watch for evaporatior 


to obtain H vis ! It is cases similar to this that are re 
very which is greater in the laboratory than ir 


if they weigh all solids 
only weigh solids 
by volume, then 


varnish To date (four 
nish has not ivered and hi: cl en ! 
slightls mut ligher viscosities were tained. The ferred to above and they happen I ; 
The other varnishes cooked in t same ( number and \ sit t Val often. The writer does not wish to be the factory. We use a small tin or iron 
manner as t B’ but witl ir nishes are shown in ti . together misunderstood that he does not regard pan, which is perforated with very small 
ing percentages of lime, all li l d with the decrease in viscos upon addi- watching the time between the various holes, and is hung in the laboratory kettl 
rectly propotional to the amou »f lin tion of cubic-centimeters of polar sol- changes and actions that take place in about one-third of the distance from the 
present as is shown in figure 3 vent (cellosolve) to 150 gram he var the kettle as being important That is top of the kettle to the top of the mass 
These varnishes were prepared by cook nist The increase in ty upon ad- very important, to get uniformity. But This allows the volatile thinner to be d 
titie in a xperi dition of 5 percent of a 5 p nt sodium you learn without a watch, from experl- tributed on top of the hot mass and act 

are to happen. Men as a sort of a condenser, while stirring 
some from the bottom This holds the vapor 


ing in 10-gal » quar S 
mental kettle which had been shown to droxide solution is ; ‘ 1 (The ence about when they 

duplicate factory results The perator reader is referred to our 1933 pape for of my ealiber have to learn that 

attempted to s od h l s to ] detai tests evil will occur under certain conditions down fairly well In case the hot mass 

and then we have to learn how to pre- the kettle is giving more vapor than the 

Table 1 nt it from happening : spray pan can take care of, we have a can 

n melting the older types of varnis filled with cold water, and hold it in the 

Physical Constants of Eight Lime-Hardened Rosin Varnishes ete the same rule iota good as in uae This is also very effective and 

B” B B B B “B nelting the newer types of resins You keeps the vapor very well under control 

hould start off with a slow heat until The weight or force of the thinner whet 


the resin is what the varnish maker calls poured on the pan, the fall is broken 
‘hat is when the resin 1s 1n th stirring is done from the bottom 


s on these 


‘well broke 
a fluid condition or without lumps, Then 1e m: s cool enough to take th 
an rai the temperature as fast as ner, without the 1 . too much 
yum at will 
. e all nearby windows and 
very difficult to 2 ‘ Sta as much suction or ar: 
ce Fee ae Poe rm le in the hood I have known 
ry teh n 3s i) l¢ i : . . ; ‘ : 4 
nounds or more of the older typ« neni respected laboratory nen té¢ 
each batel and more particu 
Congo resins Avoid selectins 
es of these resins. This is 


results 


vou ¢ 


vou t » obtain the product that 


tric fan going 1 the hood 
The thinner is the grea 
laboratory batch 
ll invariably 
lan you 
factory equipme 
let that worry you 


piec 

a to your comparative 

! production batch Break up the 
: < a toler: 1iform size of about 
in ubes for laboratory experiment ; . 

ae ah . a Avoid using very the laboratory than it wi 


to 1 12 the same temperature 


points you have to 


Characteristics of Limed Rosins et Soma’ sine er irge pieces t 
’ I ‘ 5 t : This would 
ine a shovel it * and you will b 


your 


‘ rable 
ing proced 
2. Liveri 
proper select 
; j y t 


aivering s ce rate . 
Liv ; ; , Oo heated t 
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rallon l 
cool to 400° F in three hou 


ga 


crease in percentas of lime Ser n tl varnisl by va ng I . | 
limed rosin ng plac nana si ~ a ! elas r spa 
‘conclusion we wot S t t it +} Se . wes c i ! iture, whi in tl ri 
Pancras ro y/ ret las td . cooking modifica has rallons of oil under ordinary co 
should be borne 1 mind that the manu n ve sx o y on livering hn i Re : aoe 
if ) ring factory 


asonable to be compared 

a 
ature t 
botl 


much fas ry Where we are making an experin 


+} 


laboratory lis ill ! : f goods that are usually thinned 


Putting the Varnish Laboratory Batch Into Production 0 uit jours sega CANN 


ising the same rtions of thin- 1 ‘of the kettle fron 


R. J. Munn: Cincinnati-Dayton-Indianapolis Paint and Varnish Production Club ner.’ The describing of a pill or string off riking the kettle on t 
lass or a itula is a V ry difficult ane keeps anything from s 


TT re } et recnite s : . vr 4 q 
: To get On rT I ults of putting the The principle trouble of putting the ndefinite ng to do under any condi- ntl ither of these 
a oratory batch into production lab- laboratory batch into production, ¢ in be tior For example that it very seldom 
) "vy me S yt o If i , ¢ ms. ipie, ‘ : 1. 
aentery =n he ild get eneeat into the told in a very few words: and that is hanpens that two men’s blood are exactly Testing Practice 
acto ane ut on Pa 3 get ac- t . , ao ae an : : 
euatet nee ptt on s — Sane get a hat the laboratory man does not have +} same temperature Some will pre For t ine for clearnes ind colo 
‘ er UF ne Tundamental principles the proper respect for factory aeeee : 7 : ‘ oO at anh 
; . fi conditions . ; le ¢ ther ! ani hin ca Y } " 
of what goes on in the kettles in a !a This requires some practical idea - “ aoe are eee, = . Wir is ry color changes, which take place during 
an Op } Cal i as accom- , s nding me ff him 1s t 7 
way, so that he may be able to see and panied by some practical experience nan st ng alongsi ; a operation, and at what point 
know how certain oils, gums, resins, ete I have seen a great many | “cage t much Phe i the al . rr changes take place, if at all, we 
: y ; ’ . . i a ¢£ at an aboratory h . n \ l ick iY I ) 
act under certain conditions, and ‘what men work. In fact, T have had a than ass ne Warn — "hie ans att oy aluminum plate about 6 inches 
Is more Important, to be able to regulate at my elbow ever since the chemist was not os ; waite aoe ay Nt “4 nd inches wide, one-fourth-inch thick 
the speed with which the mercury rises allowed in the varnish factory ae of hands of the cooler man will roll free a may have had one of these, or may 
in the thermometer, without a watch, so. them have been just out of college and apparently dry. — for something else, as they are passed 
that it will reach the point that is eal- others had been out of colle far was ; fhe method that we use to overcome to the trade by a petroleum oil company 
! é ! ) ) gre or ears . : 5 - fore thi onan os ; A \ ; 
culated on and not go beyond that point who had high college degrees, Aftet hav- ae Se ef th _ + age ge Phey called them flowplates FOr LOntInS 
These facts can be gained only by ing been in the experimental laboratory to take a sample ” 7 4 ne eee the flow of paint and enamels There are 
actual oe : . ee over é ] »-grallor oun can thi t] y , , | sphere 
actual practical experiences—no man can it short time, I began to see the ‘whv’ of ver of . l eee meee three openings forming a halt | spher 
tell you how this is done ome of their trouble vill hold about P ae Sree eo ibout 1 inch from the top, carefully ma- 
Another point s to understand the One of their greatest evils was the s good for about RVC OF ten Same chined, sunk from % of an inch to a 
llowing for skins that may form on to] round bottom about two-thirds the thick- 


1 


i 


th, 


regulating of the firs I have seen the operating of the fires or controlling the } ot 

laboratory man, so many times—in fact, heat under their experiment of the samples If the first batch s a ness of the plate, holding about one cubi 

I might “say almost invariably take a You have all received many formulas what is € x pe ected, the nt ‘ —— is ¢ _ centimeter, each ope ning holding exactly 

vessel of the capacity of one quart or from time to time, mostlv from the raw carded rhene One nee t + es os the ame amount, With it, there 

half-gallon and put a burner under it, material firms In general such Snrravite ve only hold the wipe a ve =n = plat one inch wide and 

turning the gas on full blast, and then would read: ‘To heat 100 pounds of re« sin ee te, “ni es i ey . -ing ms a eee 

go away from it and light a cigaret or ind 10 or 30 gallons of chinawood oil to baten chis will give him he Oe eee the sample taken, leaving 

a pipe, or to weigh up some of the in- 0° F or 580° F, in thirty minutes Now or pill that you got In thé apeae nore es imeunt of each sample I 

gredients he intends to use in his experi- I do not mean to infer that hese men garGices OF Die0G semperaturs a a re ee _— = 

ment, and When he looks at the ther- do 1 t results in their laboratory but 

mometer finds the temperature between ‘ ie this is misleading Ls the te mpet i- 

0° F and 600° F all inside of five min- ture not the same in north rn Can d 

utes, and that would be almost in possible and in New Orleans, especially in De 

in production ember Warm or cold kettles and trucks 

A man can ain a tremendous lot of al t difference _— 

good, sound ment by watching his liggestion i hi vith thes —— production, would _ be 

See that would yi 


wife, mother rr sister cooking a meal, ty resins ou tal Sie ‘ 
; , ' ral h, and 


in 


this procedure he will experience I ind the other two openings are 
ttle difficulty n producins sul * mple as the batch proceeds 
laboratory bate! we F vives US «” more e and 
: an er than we can get on glass, 
To make doubly sure ot it bel clearness Thi s far 
anding your laboratory | ( ver ¢ ¢ W 


1 f 


watching to fr any of them starts ( s ind 10 or 3 xi : china- 
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to keep a - ] nd sweet, and ‘ it that temperature In this case, only tl production batch will 

is guided by ex rience and instinct hold the temperature down below the for thinning and what bodying 
reacting point until all is melted In tl aken place, if any, inder 


Regulation of Heat way, you have both the re Ss and the itmospheric conditions so that he 
working together Then the heat able to cool or control the temper: é me point 
raised at whatever speed you wish his experiment to correspond with v6 exumple ( f thi o 
foods in the kettle he results that you wish to obtain factory conditions vodied and put I fine s arp Man 
into your factor. take your notes of the time that it In testing these ampl , } inde id you will see vVhat looks iIlKé 
itor of the irnis] ; go from 400°F to the maximum patula, avoid kneading amp ) the center, and n¢ 
| Otherwise t seems like mucl Exce kneading w cau f sti ti ol i There hould be 
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The usual method of determining the 




























































Figure 1 








tecting the edge of the panels to prevent 
failure due to nsufficient coatin ll 
rp corners The second method is not 








sfactory on account of the difficult 





ng the reagent to one partie 
spot Any slight tilting of the panel l 
cause the reagent to move. lt covered 
with a watchge’ass the reagent generally 
collects around the inner edge of the glass 


and does not permit of good inspection 












Figure 3 


securely hold the ring when 
tended and drop it when 


pressed (See figure 1.) 
The panel to be tested 


obtain centers for the rings 


and is then warmed on 


by placing under a hot-water 
prevents rapid chilling of 
ring is immersed in the Wax, 
the excess allowed to drain off. 
laid on the panel and pressed 
ts with the ends of 





insure complete contact. 


1as cooled to a point where 


oses its gloss a 2,000-gram 
is applied. This molds the 
o a smooth level surface 
ns immediately. (See 





These rings will hold 1 
of reagents, which should 


atior without removing 





he by 2 inches are very 
vers and as they are made otf 
possible to make 


the! 





the 


the 
When 
the 
brass 
top of the wax 
The wax 


Method of Testing Chemical Resistance of Protective Coatings 
Cleveland Paint and Varnish Production Club 


The spot method has this to recommend 





they 


slightly com- 


marked off to 
to be 
reve 


figure 
cubie-centimeter 
poured in by 
means ot i pippet Microscopik ; 
Satisfactory 


man 


Inspection Method 








When inspections are made the igent 
| ! removed by absorbing into a swab ot o 400 450 Soo SSO 
lean cotton. By placing the panel i isan siaiaai ain 
xd light the slightest failure on the sur- Cee 
t in be noted (See figure 3.) 
The wax mixture indicated not 
ffected by any of the water-soluble com- ; 
acids or alkalies either dilute or con “The Danes took to raising livestock 
ntrated It is not soluble in some thin imported ov beans expressed the 
ners but is affected by others, partic irly which they used for varnishes, SOAP, ¢ 
etroleum derivatives If solvent resist- and used the cake for feeding Today 
nee ; desired, the wax mixture and the percent of Denmark's export trade 
. ring must be selected t ithstand the sists of livestock and animal products 
Figure 2 ubstance to be tested such as milk, butter, cheese, baco! 
With this technic it is possible to make hams., ete And for their country's eco- 
chemical resistance tests on practical nomic health, they give thanks to 
i tl vla removed Also on ac paint films quickly and easi The result ov bean.” 
nt of inability to get a tight seal the ive reliable and can be dupli d and the 4 stu of the 
entratiol ot the reagents increases vhen fini ed can De i¢ retel ovbea il eems 
due to evaporation, and it is impossiblk Wie recommend adop ! Fe t fact that one of 
t re le t dard laboratory pra teristic of the « th: 
bta corre reliabl data, \ ation of th | one San Se ee 
ubjected t oxidation This variatior 
1 ath i vel initely brought to tt atter 
Drying Qualities of Soybean Oil at ce ncmangement in ene of 
aoa plat mn that a ro ‘ 
, > . bean ¢ received in the Fall of 1 
Detroit Paint and Varnish Production Club aS 08 SOs Pe a epee of 
y t I t¢ rand or halt our \ mor 
rl i ented by t Detr« t! the Detroit club ‘ car of ¢ W I LV 
I ind Varnish Pre tion ¢ a for fut me equipment it requ 
re t of est on carried eal : : ; ; oe 
‘ t | Ce B 1 ( i he 
part! t of iem ul I ring ] | I t ‘ ; Se : 
i [ ‘ ( M I} a ter e a : ; ; : 
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‘Perhaps 
industrial 
curred, oddly enough, in Denmark. 
some thirty years ago Denmark was more 
than self-supporting in the production of 
cereals, especially wheat. 
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which 
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ts a 


Ss 
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interest 
some 
and 


versatile 


variety 
soyoean makes possible 
may interest you 


percentage 


of 


that the sausages you 
contain a large 

meal 

“Fortune,” June, 1930, 
example of the 


fertilizers, soap, soup, 
eather, and plastics 
as visited the Ford exhibit 
fair cannot help but be 


eat 


let 


economic 
sovbean 


the 


cases 


United States 


which 
up 


resistance of paint films to the action of it that a large panel can be sprayed per- January, 1934. Our own supplement 
corrosive chemicals has been either to mitting a practical uniform coat and on fers only to material on soybean 
immerse a coated panel in the reagent this surface several reagents can be but the bibliography, including June, 1933 


or to apply several drops of the reagent tested In an _ effort improve this includes material on the soybean and its 
on the surface of the paint and cover the method by developing technic which products. The whole as far as 
spot with a watchglass. The first method would make it possible to confine the re- know, the only complete bibliography on 
requires a separate panel for each test agent in an airtight space preventing this subject and should prove of great 
and great care must be exercised in pro- evaporation and yet allow inspection, the value to anyone who is interested in 
following precedure has been evolved :— sovbean. 
Rubber rings are cut out from 1/16 Soybean oil is not a new raw material 
inch inner tube stock. These rings have to us, having first appeared in 
an inside diameter of 114 inches and an United States about 1800. Manchuria 
outside diameter of 1%, inches These supplied the beans and the first mill 
rings are immersed in a melted mixture of the extraction of oil came into operation 
50 parts paraffin, 20 par carnauba wax on the Pacific Coast. The oil, however, 
and 30 parts halowax 1013. This mixture did not assume any economic importance 
has a melting point of about 200° F. It until our present century, when the jm- 
is best to keep the temperature of the portation of oil was accompanied slowly 
melt between 250° and F to prevent by domestic production of beans, which 
solidification of the wax while being ap- rose from 70,000 tons 1920 to 450,000 
plied tons in 1932, and is still rising. We can- 
. : not but be impressed with the ever- 
Using Rubber Rings increasing interest in soybean oil which 
The rings are handled by means of a is evident in the United States today. 
pair of forceps made from 1.-in spring There are more than twenty concerns 
steel flanged on ends and the producing twenty-five varieties of soy- 
spre: culated by a bolt and ing nut bean products Our own paint industry 
The forceps ure adjusted that they will consumed 8,500,000 pounds of soybean 
in 1933, and we believe that the charac- 
teristics of the oil as well as the eco- 
e nomic aspect of the bean culture will 
increase our consumption considerably 
Other factors which will have a decide« 
influence on the use of soybean oil 
nereasing excise taxes on foreign oils 
ind legislative moves in some States 
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be substantiated in the following char- 
acteristics:— 





Iodine 

value. 

carload shipment....... .Gioneti 133.1 
Second carload shipment.............. 134.0 


Variation in Drying Time 
The drying time on tin, using a pig- 
mented film containing 5 grams of ferrite 
yellow as the pigment, to 7 cubic centi- 
meters of the respective oil-and-drier 
combination, containing 95 parts of oiland 
® parts of lead-manganese drier, gave the 
following results:— 
Hours. 


cee ccecoesae 48 
ivebes pvebnee 69 


WA8 6.00) 4 ue 66:9 4am 144 


These results gave impetus to further 
drying tests. Soybean oil was obtained 
taken from three stages of an Anderson 
expeller and the results of drying tests 
using the same pigmented formula as 
above are as follows:— 


Raw linseed oil... ...ccces: 
First car soybean oil.... 
Second car soybean oil 





Hours. 
Rveeteneseadede Mulee ee ohne 81 
Second pressing......cecccce he eeew ee 85 
DHiSd ‘POOCGIOE soos vance cosese Trerre ty Over 144 
It was also found that commercial 
alkali acid refined soybean oils dried 
much better than the raw oil, indicating 
that the refining process destroys the 
antioxidants. p 
The method of attack in the work car- 
ried out at Ann Arbor is based on the 
premise that the varying induction pe- 
riods found in soybean oil when subjected 
to oxidation is due to the presence of 
naturally occurring antioxidants which 
are present in varying amounts due to 
such factors as source of the bean, spe- 
cies of bean, method of extraction, ete. 
The main purpose in view was the de- 
velopment of a commercially practicable 
and economical method of treatment de- 
signed to destroy the natural antioxi- 
dants and thus materially shorten the 
induction period. 


First pressing 


Through the courtesy of one of our 
member companies, 10 gallons of a par- 
ticularly poor-drying lot of soybean oil 
was obtained. This oil was retained in 
l-gallon containers and was used as 
needed in the experiments. 

The method of testing the drying prop- 
erties of the oil consisted essentially of 
blowing air through a capillary tube and 
allowing it to bubble through the oil held 
in a test-tube. The air used for blowing 
Was conditioned by passing it through 
three bottles containing sulphuric acid of 
a definite specific gravity. The air thus 
obtained had a constant humidity of 10 
percent A constant volume of air was 
secured by fixing the pressure in the sys- 
tem by means of a constant head of 
Water, a reservoir, and a manometer for 
observation. The blowing was all con- 
ducted at room temperature. Such an 
apparatus was used by Wagner and Brier 
in their investigation of the “‘The Influ- 
ence of Antioxidants on the Rate of Oxi- 
dation of Linseed Oil” in Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry,” volume 23; page 
40, 1931. The extent of oxidation was 
measured by taking refractive indices at 
various stages of blowing. The refractive 
index bears a definite relationship to the 
iodine value as proven by Wagner and 
Brier in the aforementioned reference. 
Figure 1 is reproduced from the work 
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“INFLUENCE OF ANTIOXIDANTS ON THE Bats 
OF OXIDATION OF LINSEED OIL.* 


by these two authors and shows curves 
representing refractive index and iodine 
value of a sample of linseed oil plotted 
against time 
By the use of such a method, tedious 
drying tests were avoided although some 
of the oils were checked by running actual 
drying tests at the end of the blowing 
experiments. This method does not simu- 
ate actual film conditions, but more ac- 
irate and comprehensive data can be 
obtained than by the conventional method 
f exposing films to air. 


Not Caused by Coloring Matter 


It was noticed at the beginning of the 
work that untreated oil samples bleached 
ut in the process of blowing. This led to 

belief that the coloring matter might 





an antioxidant. In an attempt t 
prove or disprove this theory, four differ- 
t raw oil imples were bleached to tl! 
ime intensity of color w four different 
ea ng agent namely fuller’s eart 
rbon black, potassium bichromate, and 
um permar inate Cok wa « 

\ a tir a olut 
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gether with an unbleached sample and 
refractive indices were taken at intervals. 
Figure 2 shows graphically the results 
obtained. 
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Two things are apparent from a con- 
sideration of these results: (1) Color has 
no effect on the induction period as shown 
by the two curves representing oils 
bleached with non-oxidizing bleaching 
agents; (2) the treatment with oxidizing 
agents reduced the induction period from 
220 hours to twenty-four hours. This ob- 
servation formed the basis for future 
work and is described later on in this 
paper. 

Vegetable oils in general contain about 
99 percent of saponifiable material in the 
form ofglycerides of fatty acids. The re- 
maining 1 percent of unsaponifiable ma- 
terial is generally believed to contain the 
natural antioxidant. Several experiments 
carried out in an attempt to prove this 
consisted of extraction of the unsaponi- 
fiable material and additions of this ex- 
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properties or color of the paint film. 

With these factors in mind several dif- 
ferent oxidizing agents were tried. Meth- 
ods are outlined in the literature for 
treating the oil with these compounds but 
only for the purpose of bleaching, not for 
improving the rate of drying. Oil has 
been bleached in this manner for many 
years, but no one has mentioned the 
fact that the induction period may be 
shortened by similar methods. 

One of the methods used was that of 
the treatment with commercial hydrogen 
peroxide. The commercial peroxide con- 
tains 1% volumes of available oxygen, 
corresponding to about 6.5 percent HO: 
Raw oil was mixed with 5 percent of this 
solution and then _ sufficient ammonia 
added to produce a distinct smell of that 
substance. Without the addition of am- 





TIME in HOURS 


tract to an oil with a short induction 
period. The effect of the unsaponitiable 
matter on the induction period of the oi! 
was noted. 

The extraction was accomplished as 
follows:—100 grams of oi! were placed in 
an Erlenmeyer flask and 200 cubic-centi- 
meters of alcohol added. Then 100 cubic- 
centimeters of a solution of 50 percent 
potassium hydroxide were added and the 
mixture refluxed for twenty minutes. It 
was then allowed to cool down to room 
temperature. The unsaponifiable matter 
was extracted with ten portions of 100 
cubic-centimeters of ether The ether 
solutions were added together and concen- 
trated down to about 100 cubic-centi- 
meters. This extract was then added to 
a sample of linseed oi! which had been 
previously treated with potassium per- 
manganate and which had an induction 
period of forty-eight hours The sample 
with the unsaponifiable matter and the 
sample without it were then blown simul- 
taneously. Figure 3 shows the results of 
this experiment 

It is evident curves 
that the addition of unsaponifiable matter 
did not alter the induction period of the 
oil, and the conclusion was that either 
the antioxidant is the un- 
saponifiable part of : or that it Was 
present, but was des ve 1 the pro 
ess of extraction It d that fur- 
ther work should be me on this problem 
using more dilut ti 

The results obtained 
to determine whether color 
on the induction period of the oil showed, 
as you will remember, that the process 
of bleaching the oil with potassium per- 
manganate and potassium bichromate 
had the effect of considerably reducing 
the induction period These interesting 
results led to further experiments with 
oxidizing agents. 


Factors in Oxidizing 


In choosing a method of oxidizing the 
oil several factors must be considered:— 
(1) The agent must be powerful enough 
to completely destroy the antioxidant in 
a short time without decomposing the 
ofl: (2) The method must be cheap and 
simple enough for use on a large scale; 
(3) The formation of stable emulsions 


from the resulting 


esent In 


ius l 
during the work 
had any effect 


monia or alkali the action of the peroxide 
may be protracted for several days with 
no visible action on the oil. The mixture 
was then shaken vigorously for twenty- 
four hours and then allowed to stand. The 
oil taken off was only slightly bleached ; 
it was blown for twenty-five days with no 
increase in the refractive index. Fearing 
that the concentration of H2Oz in the com- 
mercial peroxide was too low, the most 
concentrated peroxide available, namely, 
superoxol, was procured. This reagent 
contains 30 percent HsOs A sample of 
oil was treated with superoxol in a man- 
ner identical with that which was used 
with commercia’ peroxide. A more highly 
bleached oil was obtained. The results 
obtained during the blowing of oils treated 


ore 
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With H,02 and superoxol are indicated in 
figure 4. However, this method is not 
practical as the cost of the reagent in- 
creases tremendously with the increase in 
concentration of the H»sOs. 

Another method used which would or- 
dinarily be the first thought of in con- 
nection with bleaching was the treatment 
With a bleaching powder solution This 
solution was made up from commercial 
ch‘orinated lime containing 24 percent of 
available chlorine. Five parts (by 
weight) of bleaching powder were well 
mixed with twenty parts of peroxide of 
hydrogen, then 0.5 part of sodium car- 
bonate was added and the solution fil- 
tered. Next 25 kilos of oil, 500 grams of 
strong hydrochloric acid and 5 kilos of 
Water were mixed thoroughly for about 


tion contains hydrated colloid which is no 
longer soluble in oil. We tried this 
method with little success, 

Another method more commonly used is 
that of “salting out.”” The principle un 
derlying this is that the salts added are 
soluble in the external phase or more 
easily wetted by it so as to influence the 
properties of the stabilizing film surround- 
ing the globules. Here we used common 
salt, sodium phosphate, citrate, and tar- 
trate. Common salt gave the best results 
but for different batches of oil it was not 
always successful. 

\ third chemical for coalescence is the 
addition of an electrolyte to the emul- 
sion. The principle here is that the charge 
on the water particles is neutralized and 
coalescence results. Battors obtained a 
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The filtered solution was then 
the two liquids stirred thor- 
five or six hours. The mix- 
allowed to stand and the 
off repeatedly washed 


two hours. 
added and 
oughly for 
ture was then 
clean oil drawn 
with water. 

It is absolutely necessary to filter 
bleaching powder solution, for if an un- 
filtered solution should be used the oil 
would be partially saponified and would 
then be regained only by a very compli- 
cated process. The product that was ob- 
tained from this treatment was.very clear 
and well bleached. Although the drying 
properties were not as good as expected it 
produced quite an improvement over the 
H.oO2 method The induction period ob- 
tained for this product was around 120 
hours (refer to figure 4). Both of the 
methods that have been outlined above 
are convenient methods from the stand- 
point of little danger of the formation 
of emulsions 


Trouble with Emulsification 

use of sodium bichromate 
potassium permanganate tor the 
ment of the oil was accompanied 
formation of stable emulsions which 
proved very bothersome and not a small 
part of the work was dedicated to a solu- 
tion of this problem. Before we could 
proceed further it was necessary to find 
a suitable method to break emulsions. The 
emulsions we were dealing with were 
of a complex nature of water-in-oil. 

There are many agents assisting in 
the formation of emulsions, some of which 
are present in the oil, For example, 
finely divided solids suspended in the 
mixture may cause emulsification by the 
fact that the solid is more easily wetted 
by one phase than the other. 

A universal method of 
tion is yet to be found. For our pur- 
pose it was necessary to use chemical 
methods for the de-emulsification and here 
there are a number of possible ways of 
breaking emulsions. 

The essential principle involved is that 
when an emulsion of water-in-oil is 
stabilized by an oil-soluble colloid (hydro- 
phohe), the addition of a suitable water- 
soluble colloid (hydrophile) ean bring 
about coalescence, Such a scheme was 
made familiar by Clowes in his article 
in J. Phys. Chem. 20, 407 (1911). 

Water-soluble soap is a common agent 
Sodium or potassium soaps are soluble in 
either water or oil but the aqueous solu- 


the 


and 
treat- 
by the 


de-emulsifica- 
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for the use of 
emulsions. 


Norwegian patent in 1916 
acids for the separation of 


Bichromate Method 


The general method followed in the 
treatment of the oil by the bichromate 
method is the preparation of an acid solu- 
tion of sodium bichromate using sul- 
phuric acid to give the proper acidity; 3 
percent of sodium bichromate and 1 per- 
cent of sulphurie acid were the propor- 
tions used in most of the experiments. 
The solution is thoroughly mixed with the 
oil for a period of from 24 to 48 hours and 
the mixture is allowed to settle, the oil 
being drawn off the top. The oil is clari- 
fied by filtering through fuller’s earth and 
is then thoroughly washed, starting with 
dilute solutions and finally water 
to remove traces of acid It was deter- 
mined that the most practicab'e method of 
preventing the formation of stable emul- 
sions was the control of the acidity of the 
ichromate solution. Some work was done 
on this problem but the were not 
sufficiently conclusive to include in this 
paper, 


In the 
manganate 
ganate, 3 
chlorie acid 


caustic 


results 


potassium per- 

parts by weight of perman- 
parts of concentrated hydro- 
and 85 parts of water is pre- 
pared and thoroughly mixed with 300 
parts of oil. The whole is well stirred 
until all the violet or brown color has dis- 
appeared and the mixture has become yel- 
low. The oil is allowed to separate, is 
drawn off, and filtered through fuller’s 
earth, and washed. A curve, charac- 
teristic of samples treated in the above 
manner when blown with air, appears in 
figure 5. In the case of both the per- 
manganate and dichromate methods the 
induction period was reduced to less than 
twenty-four hours. 

The sodium bichromate method as dis- 
cussed seemed to lend itself best to our 
problem and sizable samples were made 
up for practical drying tests. 

Samples of the treated oil were sub- 
mitted to one of our laboratories and 
the following report was received by Pro- 
fessor Brier and the research com- 
mittee :— 

“We 


treatment with 


have rechecked the drvine of the 
treated soybean oil prepared by your 
department, using two-thirds of the 
amount of lead and manganese ordinarily 
employed by us and ferrite vellow as the 
pigment, and a pigment-vehicle per- 
centage hy weight of 70 and 30 Spin- 
ning films to equal thickness we obtained: 
Drying time 
to touch 
(hours) 
il from which 
was 
.150 to 


treated l 
160 
soybean ofl...... 23 
8 
34 
Commercis -bre il 63 
Commer i I i ’ 
MODERE cidcacevcnncecee ccnee 57 
“The film of tl treated oil 
and less ch lan 
4 * way 
sovbean 
the ce 


has more 
untreated 

between 
oil. 
ym- 


toughnes 
ovbean oil eing abo 

nseed and rdinary a 
Has considerable less k than 
mercial nor sovbear 

The 
that it 
duced in 
ter thar 
with a treatment 

Tt is the opinion of 
mittee that the results obtained by treat- 
ing raw soybean oil with sodium bichro- 
mate and potassium permanganate make 
the subject deserving of further develop- 
ment. 

[A copy of the Detroit club's complete 
bibliography on soybeans may be_ seen 
at the office of the Orn, PAINT and Druea 
tEPORTER. Copies of the lengthy portion 
prepared by the Seattle Public Library 
may be obtained from that institution at 


25 cents each.) 


break 
ouraging in 
peen pro- 


above report is vers 

shows that an oil 
these experiments dries bet- 
commercially treated oils and 

that is economical. 

the research com- 
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Protective and Decorative Coatings on New Concrete Floors 
New England Paint and Varnish Production Club 


























With the purpose in mind of formulat- doubtedly the best paint for tint reten- = “ cana an in hotels, ee 
ing tinted alkyd resin paints of good tion and chalking, but 1t darkened some ments, : Aves ee ‘ld ae ’ a ed te pani 
durability and tint retention, a series of and was bad for dirt collection The y salina ~ “my ste tt ee Sg th a i 
exposure tests were startd in the Spring green still remains the original cast. For- «de nees STOpSCrly COMSUUC =e S ue ¥ - 
of 1933. Believing from previous work mulas No. 1 and 38 containing antimony rigid to the extent ot not s tgging, are re 
that pigment volume ratio had little effect oxide showed conclusively that this pig- sistant to fire, and ay durable. wae . a 
on durability of alkyd paint the paints ment has very good possibilities for alkyd it then that oul industry has encountered 
Were formulated with workability and paints. The earlier inspections showed real difficulties in painting such desirabl 
hiding power always in mind, allowing very little color change as compared with surfaces : If the New f[ngland club's 
the pigment volume ratio to be a variable the titanium formulas, very little chalk paper answers this question in a construc- 
factor. The pigment formulas were ar- ing, and very little dirt retention. The tive manner, its purpose will have been 
rived at after consulting a number of green, although the cast remained true on served. . : 
resin and pigment manufacturers. Prac- earlier inspection, later faded to the _ The Portland Cement Association dé 
tically all were compromises, but nearly light. blue In comparing formulas No fines “concrete” as “a mass of fine and 
every pigment which our previous work 1 and No. 3, the zine oxide in formula No. coarse materials known as aggreg 
showed to have merit was repesented. In * seemed to have a detrimental effect, which are surrounded and held togethe 
all the formulas 5 percent of inert was if any. Formula No. 7 is the poorest by a hardened portland cement paste 
ndded to give tooth to the paint, as past 

; ' , ’ ° 
experience has shown its worth in extra Twelve Months’ Inspection 
durability and adhesion The percentage 
of zine oxide was purposely kept low, as 
it had been proved that high percentages ( ; D 
excessivly increased th hardness of the acnera ‘oly . ce hh, . ’ : irt 
films witl pakuiting cra king and sealing Appearance Color Change Chalking Cracking Collection 

7 : p orneue suff | Green Buff Green Buff Green Buff Green Buff | Green 

aght butf ane E were tinted 
from the white bases by adding ferrite 

ello i l hi in oil for the ruff . ’ . : ‘ : ; 

: 1 sb P a caren - : : es Hs Y ' ye std Good | Good || Sl. Fading | SI. Fading Slight Med None None Med. | Med 
ane chrome green no for tlre 
sreen Slight to Slight to 

Resins 1-A Good | Good ||Med. Fading! Med. Fading Slight | Slight None None Med. | Med 

A commercially availabl resin from . —_—— a : 
three different manufacturers Was used ‘ ; ‘ . Bad Fading SI. C1 Sl. Cr . 

With each pigment combination Whe 2-A Fair Poor || Bad Fading | Bluer Cast Bad Bad No Scale No Scale!) None | None 
elvceero mIhthalate content of the resins 7 
. as r ae ulat onten Brrrrne Slight to Slight to Very 

_ : Porcent 3-A Good | Good || Med. Fading) Med. Fading); Slight | Slight Slight Slight Med Med 

A B 10.0 pit . : - 
Ib (approximate)... ; 14.0 s A ; Bad Fading : 
c ; : 48.8 4-A Good | Good ||Med. Fading! Bluer Cast Slight Med None None None None 

These resins were all reduced to 50 per- Good | Good Slight 
cent base using 95 preent mineral spirits 5-A {ito Fairjto Fair|; Darkening | Sl. Fading None None None None Bad Bad 
and 5 percent hi-tlash naphtha. Rtesin . 
solution A was the thinnest in viscosity | Bad Fading Sl. to 
and made the thinnest paint. Resin so- 6-A_ || Good Good Sl. Fading | Bluer Cast Slight | Slight None Slight Med Med 
lution C was the heaviest in Viscosity -— - - - ~ - - — 
and made the thickst iint Some of SIL. Cr SL Cr 
the formulas with resin C required more 7-A Poor Poor Bad Fading | Bad Fading Bad Bad Bad S« Bad Se Slight, Slight 
vehicle to produce workable paints and 
consequentiy the pigment volume was z ™ —— . 
lower Likewise, with resin solution A 
less vehicle Was required and the pig- . ’ ° 
ment volumes were higher Eighteen Months’ Inspection 

Panels and Application 

The panels used were 7% inch by 20 General ; / ' ‘ Dirt 
inches by % inch boards of poplar Three Appearance Color Change Chalking Cracking Collection 
coats were brushed by the sume operator : angie ee 

mn » fronts, backs, and edges, allow- lo . . ‘ ln 
ha a. Tran be ‘cn nat couts ex- Buff | Green Buff j Green Buff Green Buff | Green Buff | Green 
cept on the oil standard which was al- 1 . aie 
lower one week. Duplicate panels of each . | : 7 : ’ 
paint were made Std Good | Good Sl. Fading | Sl. Fading Slight Med None None Slight | Slight 

The panels were erected at an angle ot . . . ae . me ° 
{5° facing South on the root of a Tour P ; , ; : 1 Panel 
story building in a Louisville industrial 1-A Fair Fair || Med. Fading| Med. Fading!) Slight | Slight None Slight Med. | Med 
section They were exposed on May 1, : | omnes - a : a _— =o . 
1933 Fair to Bad Fading Sl. Cr Bad Cr , F 

Formulas 2-A Good | Poor Sl. Fading | Bluer Cast Bad | Bad No Scale! Bad Sc None | None 
Standard = Med. Fading Slight 

This linseed oil paint was chosen be- s-A Fair Fair || Med. Fading) Bad Fading |} Slight | Slight 1 Panel Slight Med Med 
cause of its reputed tint retention quali- _ - ——- - - --- . 
ties. 1-A Good | Fair Sl. Fading | Bluer Cast Slight Bad Slight Slight Slight | Slight 

Percent | _ ames neat - ' ~ aes = epeemenens serene 

‘ ; 40.0 Slight Slight Very Very ; 3 
S (350% leaded) $5.0 5-A Fair Fair Darkening Fading Slight | Slight None None Bad Bad 
= 1 ° ma a = - 2 " — - pa = _ 

Ashe tine wes \}Fair to Bluer Cast Very 

risment volume ee ti-A Good Fair || Med. Fading Med. Fading}|} Slight | Sight Slight Slight Med Med 

Inspection : ae 
! Ss ( Sl. to Bad Cr gad Cr 

Inspections were made after six, twelve, a : ; Sl. to | 5 “ . 

ind : iahtee n nian thi. F So little ditfer- 7-A Bad Bad Bad Fading | Bad Fading Med Med Bad Sx Bad S« Med Med 
ence between the three resins was noted ied - 

Alkyd Paints \gyrezates usually are divided into fin 
Percent is and coarse, sand bei the most common 
Tita form of fine aggregate, and pebbles 
Lead Titanox nium Antimony Zine Zin Asbes- Pigment volume crushed stone, or crushed slaw the most 
sulphate. I oxi oxide oxide, sulphide tine B common form of cOarse aggregate 
tt) ” 20.30 T 
1 seune e. ‘i oe , ce : 4 = There were sold in this country at one 
. , ar 10 = 59 Fa) time so-called ‘‘Roman cements” and vari- 
{ 6h 25 i ous brands of European portland cement, 
= 5 40 Ww in 5 but these competitive products have prac 
6 10 10 45 ’ t tically disappeared from the market and 
ee 35 a Bs a0 1S ee 5 31,00 so, when the word, “cement,” is used here 
5 ; after in this paper, it will refer to Amer- 
that the inspection data for only resin paint of the series, Although combining ican portland cement 
A are given in the chart The few dif- pigments of the best paints it did not Cement is prepared by burning an inti- 
ferences between the three resins are combine their good qualities mate mixtur > of "4 lay, or othe r alumin i- 
discussed in the summary The chart The test has run long enough to show jisaeis rete ” Ae : Sas. Witenes 

oO s: » behavior of tl mint on an average sl * RISOIas SUCH as = , . 
follows: the behavior ¢ 1S pa ' slag, with limestone 

. . . Cement has the following average com- 
Six Months’ Inspection position : 
Percent 

— ma i ‘oat alana aaa Lime (CaO) aoe 

General | Dirt Silica (Si0.) 
‘ » . j ‘racki . \lumin: (ALO) 
Appearance Color Change i] Chalking Cracking Collection Magn ota (MgO) 
a eee - ens amar — — NR RET Iron oxide (FesO3) 
Buff | Green Buff Green || Buff | Green || Buff | Green || Buff | Green Sulphur trioxide (SOg)...--++++0+ . 
a | st = to _ ae ——— oo a This tabulation is the result of chemical 
| | \| | | analysis which give the percentage of 
| " Sl. Fading ; Be | each compound present but does not indi- 

Std Good | Good Sl. Dark. | SI. Fading Slight | Slight |} None None None | None cate the nature of the chemical combina- 

— . ane ——— — i— _ _-—- = tions as they occur in cement The chem- 

1-A_ || Good | Good |} SI. Fading | Sl. Fading None None None None None None ial constituents of cement are largely com 

a oe “ — — w 7 aN inane . pounds of lime, alumin ind lica, of 

2-A Good | Good ||Med. Fading|Med. Fading}} Med Med None None None | None which tricalcie silicate (3 CaO », di 

ae a Siam os teem inieceae ee ree aaa, oc . 

: “ Sa Sa . : : oe — ealcie silicate (2CaO. SiO.), and tricalcic 

3-A Good | Good |} Sl. Fading | SI. Fading Slight | Slight None None None | None iuminate (3CaO. AleO.) are the major 

Sa — Med. Fading _ — . imc eee wae "1 constituents, comprising about 90 percent 

" . Sad - = . - = of the whole Uneombined lime (CaQ.) 
4-A Good | Good ||/Med. Fading! Bluer Cast Med Med. None None || None | None SN a te eee me .s 1.0. are 
| a Slight Slight ‘ ae as | — minor constituents Iron oxide is present 

s s 7 

e . . : : : - - » some tent as dicaleie ferrite "CaO 

A Good Good | Darkening | Darkening None | None None None |] Slight | Slight g o : a i f- . aaa i bps . or 4 

is . a ce ee Se ee ee a I ec ae ae s os ‘ he ¢ cll id menes are 

Sli hy Ire se t «= go] 
|| Very Slight | Very Slight inne pI nt as Ha 
6-A Good | Good || Darkening | Darkening None | None None | None || None | None Of the three major compounds, the tri- 
Sl. Fading | SI. Fading j | i | ealcie silicate is the best cementing con- 
- rere | Ps ee .s —|— tituent: that is, this compound is the only 
Good ||Med. Fading| Med Fading|| Med Med. |} None | None |! None | None one of the three which, when mixed with 
= | oe =. : : = 1 water, will set and harden within a rea- 
sonable time to form a mass which, in 
: ao hardness and strength s mparable to 
Summary paint job. They have not, however, run aibaak ‘ina Aliant ailtoat requires $00 

\ slight difference was noted between a oe oe absolute conclusio ong a time to set and harden to be in 
the three resins in all the paints. Resin A a a ae it tan ae és a tself a valuable cementing material, yet 
was slightly the poorest and resin C the cael Rae oe oe a , tl - _ prese i a , t forms with water a compound that is 
best This was especially noted in regard veloped ¥ halk ing rii s th ao & GOs ultimately stronger and more durable than 
to cracking and scaling which has started oo ante Eee a an evera the 1 tion product of tricalcic silicate 

alkyd paints but has retained the color _ 
to develop in resin A and not present as better than any ind water lricalcic aluminate sets and 
vet in resins B and C. Chalking, though The location of the test In an industrial hardens with great rapidity, but is rather 
not so pronounced, is somewhat heavier atmosphere alaensidl es amen rae _ soluble in water and not partiularly strong 
in resin A. Dirt collection is also slightly sideration in judging the result This or durable - : 
better with resin C, would especially apply to formula No Thus, by considering the reaction with 

The formulas containing titanium pig- which showed bad dirt collection Thi water of each isolated major constituent 
ments showed heavier chalking and more might not be as noticeable on exposure in of cement, it is possible to arrive at a 
color change, the green changing to a a residential section Its general appear partial explanation of how cement as a 
light blue cast. Formula No. 5 containing ance might be graded better if it were whole gradually increases in hardness and 
zine sulphide and lead sulphate is un- not for the excessive dirt collection strength over a period of time, 








It has been previously mentioned that 
cement contains only a small amount Ol 
uncombined lime Water, added along 
with the aggregates to cement to make 
concrete, reacts with the calcium oxide to 


form calcium hydroxide. The chief source 
of calcium hydroxide in the concrete, how- 
ever, is in the reaction between the major 


constituents and water. For example, tri- 
caleic silicate and water react to form 
hydrated monocalcium silicate and C¢al- 


cium hydroxide 


2(3Ca0d SiO.) + 9 H.,O 
(CaSiOg) 2.5H.O iCa (OH) « 
Upon aging, the concrete dries out and 


the calcium hydroxide is converted finally 
to calcium earbonate. Such concrete can 
be safely painted without taking any spe- 
precautions. It is the presence of 
caleium hydroxide along with moisture 
which makes the successful painting of 
new concrete floors a difficult problem, the 
lroxide solution attacking most 
and destroying them by 
of the vehicle. The ideal 
paint, then, should have 

and alkali-resisting prop- 
erties It should also dry hard over night 
to a film which is washable, abrasion re- 
sisting, and durable under traffic 


lat 


ealeium hy 
paint films 

saponification 
concrete floor 
excellent water 


Summary of Procedure 

were made on new concrete panels 
(12 by 9 by 1% inches in size) having the 
folowing composition: 


Tests 


Cement <scesccct stuns 1 part 
Sand ° A ‘ 2 parts 
Calcium chloride ceeconee 10% < 
Water to working consistency 


On these panels were applied the types 
of vehicles listed below (table 1): 


Rosin wood oil (commonly known as paint 
oil or sealer) 
Esterfied rosin (ester 
Oil modified cumar 
Oil modified glyceryl! 
100, phenolic (vary 


modified 


ood oil 


gum) W 


phthalate 
ing oil lengths) 
phenoli (varying oil 


Rosin 


lengths) 


Nitrocellulose 
Treated 


Sulphonated, chlorinated, 


ied and blown 


oil 





Chiori 


In some cases the vehicles were applied 
over the bare concrete: in others, over 
concrete on which had first been applied 
wash treatments These were water solu- 


tions of certain chemicals, namely, zine 
sulphate, aluminum sulphate, sodium sili- 
cate, and magnesium fluosilicate, which 
are commonly used either to neutralize 
the calcium hydroxide present in the con- 


crete, rendering it inactive, or to harden 
the conerete itself. 

After the first coat of the vehicle, ap- 
plied over the whole panel, had dr‘ed, the 
second coat was applied over only half of 
the panel, in order that the results with 
both one and two coats could be noted, 
After the second coat had dried, each 
panel was striped with a chrome green 
paint at the intersection of the first and 
second coats. When the green paint had 
dried thoroughly, the panel was partly 
immersed, with the painted side facing 


up, in a large pan of water. 
concerning 


Observations 
the condition of the film were 


made at regular intervals. The chrome 
green stripe measured to a large extent 
the efficiency of the vehicle Chrome 


sreen consists of chrome yellow and prus- 
sian blue. The color of chrome yellow is 
affected very little by calcium hydroxide: 
that of prussian blue is completely de- 
stroyed. Therefore, whenever the vehicle 
tailed to seal in the lime action, a yellow- 
ing of the green stripe was noted This 
method was used by Dr. Gardner some 
years ago during a study of concrete coat~ 
ings 

The green stripe test served to deter. 
mine the point at which the vehicle began 


to fail. To make the observations com- 
plete, the condition of the entire surface 
was carefully noted throughout. 


It was established that a zine sulphate 


wash before painting was essential for 
best results, and every panel thereafter 
received this necessary pre-treatment 
(tables 2 and 3). 


Also there were eliminated from further 


study all but the following six types of 
vehicles (table 2) 

Rosin modified phenolic 

Oil modified uma 

Estertied rosin wood oil 

Chiorinated rubber 

100", phenoli 

Nitrocellulose 

The effect of pigmentation on the dura. 


bility of these vehicles was then con- 
sidered \ series of enamels were made 
up, using the same vehicle throughout, 
and varying the ratio of the pigment 
volume to the total non-volatile volume, 
As this pigment volume ratio was in- 
creased, the durability of the enamel in- 
creased in direct proportion—30 percent 
pigment volume being selected as most 
practical from the standpoint of gloss 


and brushability (table 4). This pigment 
volume content was closely adhered to in 
all subsequent pigmentation tests. 
Lithopone alone was used in this first 
series of pigmented enamels. Combina- 


tions with lithopone of such inert pig- 
ment as would improve the adherence of 
an enamel by giving it “tooth” were then 
used and the effectiveness of each inert 
pigment noted (tables 5 and 6). 


The three types of vehicles which, clear 
or pigmented, gave better results than ali 
others used were the oil modified cumar, 





the 100 percent phenolic, and the chlori 
nated rubber. In view of the fact that 
these most desirable vehicles present 
srinding difficulties, it was decided t 
consider their use as primers. In order 
to read results more easily 5 percent by 
volume of titanium dioxide was incorpo 
rated therein. In these tests there wa 
used a 100 percent phenolic type vehicle, 
having a shorter oil length than the one 
previously tested Although this vehicle 
showed poorer ‘‘wetting”’ of the pigment 
from a grinding standpoint than did the 
longer oil type, it was also more durable 
than the latter When plastic cumar was 


used instead of hydrogenated methyl abi- 
etate as before to plasticize the chlori- 
























70 


nated rubber, a decrease 


noted (table 7). 


Parallel tests of the same primers with 
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10 percent by volume of plaster of 
in the pigment portion showed an 


provement in 
(table 7). Also in 


Varying amounts o 
ground into a modified phenolic type 


1 | Chinawood 


in durability was 


paris 
im- 100 percent 
durability throughout es 
a side test, in whi rests were 
f plaster paris were concrete of 


point of its 


Table 1 


Vehicle Composition 


| 20 Gals. 


Resin 


Cumar 








+0 percent 


70 percent 
tanium 


plaster of paris; 50) per- 
cent titanium dioxide. 


gypsum 30) percent 
dioxide 
titanex “C 


conducted throughout 


good quality from the stand- 
composition and the manner 


50 Oil Modified Cumar 














2 4 parts Chinawood | 25 Gals l part Rosin Modified) 47 | Rosin Modified 
1 part Linseed | Phenolic | Phenolic 
| 1 part Limed Rosin 
3 Cc hinawood | 33 Gi als. 100% Phe nolie 60 “100% Phe nolie 
9 parts Chinawood “49 Gals. 20 parts Es ter Gum 17 Esterified 
1 part Linseed iW parts Rosin Rosin Wood Oil 
> (45% Fatty Acid—55 5% > Base Re! sin) 29 Oil Modified 
Glyceral 
| Phthalate 
6 1 part Chinawood 60 Gals. Limed Rosin 44 Rosin Wood Oil 
1 part Linseed (Paint Oil) 

















7 (80% Cotton—20% G um) 20 Nitrocellulose 
_ _————— _—-_ - -_ a nm us a 
s Same as VEHICLE No. 7—applicd] over casein sealer) 
; 9 Sulphonated Linseed f aon oe = 85 "Sulphons ated Linseed i 
“10 "|| 80 | Chlorinated China- 


10 Chlorinated China- 
wood 


11 Linseed Oil 
12 Chinawood 


13 Linseed 
14 Soybean 


15 Chinawood 














wood Oil 








60 Kettle Bodied Linseed 


85 Kettle Bodied China- 
wood 


85 Blown Linseed Oil 





1% Gals. 





16 Hydrogenated 30 Gals. 
10 Fete! Abietate . 


17 Chinawood 





25 Gals. 


18 19 Pts. Chinawood 20 Gals. 


1 Pt. Linseed 


19 9 Pts. Chinawood 24 Gals, 
1 Pt. Linseed 


Asphalt 43 Asphalt Aluminum 2 
Ibs. Al Paste to gal- 
lon 

60 Kettle Bodied China- 
wor 





60% Chlorinated 


Rubber 
1 Pt. 100% Phenolic 


3 Pts. Esterified Rosin 


17 Pts. Rosin Modified 


Phenolic 
3 Pts. Rosin 


5 Pts. Esterified Rosin 


1 Pt. Rosin 





20 Chlorinated Rubber 


50 Esterified Rosin Modi- 
fied Phenolic 


48 Rosin Modified 
Phenolic 





50 ~~ Rosin Wood 


20 Chinawood 


1 Pt. Linseed 





6 Pts. Chinawood 











25 Gals. 


22 9 Pts. Chinawood 40 Gals. 
1 Pt. Linseed 





23 100 Pts. Chinawood “33 Gals. 


1% Pts. Castor 











9 Pts. 


9 Pts. Rosin Modified 


Phenolic 
1 Pt. Rosin 





Phenolic 
1 Pt. Rosin 


52 Rosin Modified 
Phenolic 


Rosin Modified 52 Rosin Modified 


Phenolic 





Rosin Modified 
Phenolic 


100% Phenolic 


52 Rosin Modified 


Phenolic 


61 100% Phenolic 

















| 40% Plastic C —- 60% Chlori nated Rubber 20 Chlorinated Rubber 
25 | Chinawood "| 1224 Gals.| 100% Phenolic 60 | 100% Phe -nolic Short 
Oil L ength 
26 | : - Vinylite X E 137 Vinylite 
27 | Vinylite | XE 227 Vinylite 
28 | | Rubber Hydro-Carbon od Pliolite 


sss 


vehicle, it was noted that the durability in which it was compounded 


amounts of 

The question arose 
of calcium sulphate, 
of paris, would also 
ficial ingredients of 


of the enamel increased with increasing the case with 
paris (table 8). ever, and it 
as to whether forms of any 
other than plaster manipulation 
prove to he bene- enamel applied 


lime seepage through 
of comparative tests 


plaster of 


rancrete enamels, 


the film. A series the following 


were run, therefore, 


interest. Three 


Variations in) composition or 
the concrete on the 
over it might prove of 
p ‘ 3 different types of enamel 
blocking the action of the moisture and were applied over concrete panels having 
irregularities (table 10): 


using a common vehicle (modified phe- 1. Improperly trowelled 


nolic type) and the 


following pigment 


combinations (table 4) :— 


70 percent anhydrous calcium = sul- 3. Calcium 
phate; 30 percent titanium dioxide 


2. Lean mixture—4 parts sand, 1 part 


of cement 


regular 


chloride omitted from 
mixture 


Legend of Results Recorded in Tables 2-11 Inclusive 


eA Panel treated he 


zine sulphate to 


*B—Panel treated he 
fluosilicate «3 yx. 


coat of a zine sulphate wash as in 


*(’-Panel treated before painting with a wash solution 
parts of commercial sodium 


*l) Pretreatment of 

gallon of water) 
*ic--Pretreatment of 

to gallon of wate 
*i’No pretreatment 
G—-Slight fading of 
H—Severe fading of 


fore painting with a wash solution 


gallon of water). 


f zine sulphate (4 pounds 


fore painting with one coat of a wash solution of magnesium 


unds magnesium 


tluminum sulphate solution (3 pounds aluminum sulphate to 


fluosilicate to gallon 


(A), 


silicate and water) 


of water) and then one 


of sodium. silicate (equal 


magnesium fthuosilicate solution (2 pounds magnesium fluosilicate 


r). 
of panels 


Breet) Stripe 


Kreen stripe 


I—Slight discoloring of film 
j—Severe discoloring of film 


T—Slight blistering 


L—Severe blistering. 


M—Softening of film 
N—Sinking of film 
V—Sticky film. 


P—White spots in film. 
Q—Aluminum disappeared, 
n—Groups of salt crystals appeared, 


S—Film disappeared. 


x—Complete failure. 


OK—Film in satisfactory condition. 





* Used only in tables 2 


tion of zinc sulphate, 


and 3; thereafter 


every panel re 


eived, before painting, a wist 


Folue 


Such is not 
every concrete floor, how- 
was thought that the effect 





Table 2 


Evaluation of Clear Vehicles Over Treated and 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 











































































































































































“ehi | Before 24 9 | 120 
Tot Immersion Hre Hrs Hrs 
IF 1 |Slight Sinking| OK 
2]; OK OK 
At? | oR | OK 
2! OK OK 
oe OK 
zs OK OK 
2F | 1. |stightly Dull l'omv | umv|Hiva | x x 
2 (Slightly Dull | T |HMVT/HMIVT| X X 
24 | 1 [Slightly Dul|] OK | OK G HIM x 
2 |Slightly Dull] OK | OK T HIT x 
2B | 1. |stightly Dun| OK | OK HIV | x 
2 {Slightly Dull | OK OK HITV xX 
sF {1 | ox |OK] OK] Ok GN |GNI{GN 
$| OK jORI It Vat IF 1ST Par 
i 4 OK OK | OK | OK ok | OK |OK 
2 OK OK! OK | OK OK | OK | OK 
3B | 1 OK ok | ax | oK |ok | OK |1G 
| 2 OK OK] OK | OK - | & P 
—S = menses si } - a —| 
4F {1 | OK OK] OK | GIT is | & x 
2 | OK |0K| OK | Git x i= x 
Aly! oF OK | OK | OK or i is x 
2 OK |}OK/}] OK | OK 1 {| 8 es 
48/1] Ok oK!] OK K GI | HJM | xX 
2 OK |OK| OK T HT | HTM] X 
5F | 1 |Med. Gloss G x x * 
2 |Med Gloss GT - | xX xX 
3A 1 |Med. Gloss | T X x xX 
2 ‘Med. Gloss OK | IN xX | xX 
5B | 1. |Med. Gloss OK GINP|GINP| X | 
2 |Med: Gloss | GINT|GINP | X 
6F | 1 [Sank in Med.| a ae 
| 2 | Gloss x x | & 
aint es HN| x | x 
‘| 2 OK | HJ | Hut | X 
6B | 2 OK | HIN | HJV | X | 
OK | JV | HJV a 
7F | 1 {Dull : eae x 
| 2 |Dull OK | GN |GNP| X 
saci ceslieh ikea ae ; = 
7A | 1 [Dull OK x x x 
2 |Dull |OK Gs | GNP} X 
ie oe: ae ee 
| { — as | ° 
7B | 1 |Dull | GNP | GNP | X 
2 |Dull G GP | X 
sF | 1 |Dull H Beep y SR hh pee 
| 2 [Dull G | H H | HN 
sa | 1 [Dull Hs | HS |HR 
2 |Dull G HN 
SB 1 {Dull 
| 2 {Dull 
oF | 1 {Dull 
2 |Dull 
9A | 1 |Dull 
2 {Dull 











9B | 1 |Dull 
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Dull 
10F | 1 {Dull 
2 |Dull&Spott'd 
10A | 1 [Dull 
2 |Dull&Spott'd 
10B 1 
2 
11F 1 (Slight Tack OK 
2 jSlight Tack OK 
11A 1 (|Slight Tack OK 
2 |Slight Tack OK 
11B 1 (Slight Tack OK 
2 (Slight Tack OK 
12F 1 |Crinkled OK 
2 |Crinkled OK 
12A 1 |Crinkled OK 
2 jCrinkled OK 
12B Crinkled OK 
2 |Crinkled OK. 
‘I3F 1 |Slight Tack LV 
| 2 |Slight Tack | OK 
13A 1 |Slight Tack OK 
2 (Slight Tack OK 
—_——| 
13B 1 |Slight Tack OK 
2 |Slight Tack | OK 
V4F 1 {Dull OK|G 
Dull ¥ G 3 
14a | 1 [Dull OK| OK 
| 2 |Dull OK] OK 
14B 1 {Dull OK/| OK 
| 2 {Dull OK/;| OK 
“15F Slight Sinking) O K | GV} 
OF) 2 P©POK | OK |GIV 
“15A | 1 |SlightSinking) OK | OK 
“Alo ff Wok |OK| OK 
“16F | 1 OK Oo OK | oO 
. 2 OK Oo OK Oo 
16A 1 OK Oo OK Oo 
2 OK oO OK Oo 
17F 1 OK 
2 OK 
“‘WAtLit ox NK 
2 OK 
18F 1 OK OK 
2 OK r 
IsA | 1 OK 0 
2 OK Tr 
19A 1 OK Oo 
2 OK oO 
20A | 1 OK Oo 
2 OK 0 
“ga | 1 OK 0 
2 OK Oo 
“92a | 1) oK |0 
2 OK 7 
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4. Tron filings incorporated into regu- floor which had been laid over a poorly 


lar mixture. drained surface. In such an instance, the 
7 : conditions would be nearly the same as 
The same enamels were also applied those which prevailed in the tank. It was 


over concrete panels three months old in noted by actual experiment that the fail- 
an effort to get some indication as to the ures of the paint films progressed rather 
effect of aging on the successful painting rapidly in the tank during the first week 
of concrete (table 10). er ten days. After that period, the 
There were examined two vinyl resin changes in the films were so gradual that 
type enamels and also one made from — they could not be read from day to day, 
the new pliolite type of resin. but rather from week to week. In view 
On the same table (table 11) were re- of such results, the committee felt that 
corded the results of check tests made on a paint film which showed satisfactory 
some of the clear vehicles. durability under these severe conditions 
. over a period of several weeks should 
Conclusions prove penction! for general use in painting 
1. New concrete floors must receive a new concrete floors. 

neutralizing wash treatment for best re- The new concrete panels were carefully 
sults, prepared for the committee by an ex- 

2. A solution of zine sulphate in water perienced conerete craftsman. 


Table 3 
Wash Coat Study 











Before 
rob: 24 48 72 96 120 1 
Vehicle | Coats —- Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Week 
5A 1 OK OK G GMV GNV x x 
2 OK OK OK MV GMV xX x 
5C 1 OK x x x x x X 
2 OK x x x xX x x 
5D 1 OK x xX xXx xX xX x 
2 OK xX x x x 4 x 
5E 1 OK x xX x x x x 
2 OK x x x x xX xX 
4A 1 OK OK OK OK OK G GI X (12 days) 
2 OK OK OK OK OK OK GI X (12 days) 
4C 1 OK x xX x x x x 
2 OK x x xX x x 
4D 1 OK G HJMV - xX xX xX 
2 OK G HJMV x xX Xx x 
4E 1 OK GVM x x x x x 
2 OK GVM x xX x x x 
7A 1 OK OK OK OK GN GNP X (10 days) 
2 oK OK OK OK OK G G X (2 weeks) 
7C 1 OK HVT xX x x a x 
2 OK HVT xX x x x x 
7D 1 OK H HNS x x x 
2 OK OK G GNS x x x 
7E 1 OK H HN HN x x x 
2 OK G G x x x 
is the best wash treatment of those com- The wash treatments tested (water so- 
monly known and used. lutions of zine sulphate, magnesium flu- 
3. Some wash treatments, such as a osilicate, sodium = siiicate, and aluminum 
water solution of sodium silicate, are sulphate) ure all correctly listed in the 
actually harmful rather than beneficia! Portland Cement Association literature 
to the concrete floor paint applied over as concrete hardeners. They are all 
them. used to improve the strength and hard- 
i. In every case two coats of enamel ness of poorly constructed concrete floors, 
or clear vehicle were necessary to give and are possibly of equal value for this 
satisfactory results from both a protective purpose, It is the object of this paper 
and a decorative standpoint. to ascertain their relative value as neu- 
5. Although treated oils as a_i class tralizing washes, not as hardeners. Some 
showed comparatively poor water- and people have confused these two uses and 
atkali-resistance, kettle-bodied linseed oil have recommended, for example, a water 
was better than any other as regards solution of sodium silicate as a pre-treat- 
these properties. ment for a concrete floor to be painted, 
6. Aluminum paint or enamel is ineffec- and have then blamed the floor enamel 
tive as a primer for new concrete floors. for the poor results obtained. This paper 
7. The 100 percent phenolic, the oil has established the fact, that of these 
modified cumar, and the chlorinated rub- uforementioned chemical solutions, that of 


Table 4 


Pigment Volume—Study in Which Varying Amounts of Lithopone Were Ground 
in Vehicle No. 18 

















Pigment Volume Belore . 
Total Non-Volatile Coats | Immer- 24 48 72 96 120 ,t 
Volume oan Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Week 
10% 1 OK OK OK MVGI p 
2 OK T T MVGI x 
20% 1 OK T GTM MVHI < 
2 OK L GLM MVHI x 
30% 1 OK > . TG TGI TGI 
2 OK . 7 TG TG TGI 
40% 1 OK G G G G i 
2 OK OK GK GL GL GL 
ber types of vehicles were definitely su- zinc sulphate is the best neutralizing 
perior to all others adequately tested. (The Wash, The fact that a zine sulphate solu- 
above vehicles gave better results pig- tion has also a hardening effect on con 
mented than clear.) crete may be borne in mind in drawing 
8. The increase in pigment content of up hardening specifications for concrete 
an enamel to a point where the gloss Hoors which are not to be painted at 
and brushability are not unduly affected the time, but which might be painted 
increases the durability of that enamel some time in the future. The paper has 
on new concrete floors. proved also that a zine suiphate solution 
9 When as much as 10) percent of is not as effective over concrete which 
either diatomaceous silica or asbestine is has first been treated with magnesium 
incorporated into the pigment portion of fluosilicate as it is over bare concrete 
an enamel, the water- and = alkali-re- The same condition would probably exist 
sistance of that enamel is impaired; 10 were the concrete first treated with either 
percent of silex in the pigment portion sodium silicate solution or aluminum sul- 
does not seem to produce any adverse phate solution. 
results. No tvpe of vehicle was exc!uded from 
10, Caleium sulphate improves the the tests on theoretical grounds. If this 
water- and alkali-resistance of a con- were done, tests would not have been 
crete floor enamel in direct” proportion made on paint oil (see vehicle 6, table 1) 
to the amount included in the formula. on the basis that it contains rosin, which 
G | Di . is known to have poor water- and alkali- 
enera iscussion resistance. Yet, it is common. practice 
The method of partially immersing the throughout New England, and possibly 
panels in a tank of water was chosen other sections of the country, to recom- 
because it would accelerate the reaction mend paint oil as a sealer for concrete 
of the water and calcium hydroxide of the floors, or as a reducer for the concrete 
cement on the film and give the relative floor enamel _ itself. This paper has 
durability of the various types of vehicles proved, by actual experiment, that paint 
in a very short time Tt is true that oil gives comparatively poor results on 
in certain isolated cases the painter would new concrete floors, 


be called upon to paint a new concrete The ester gum vehicles tested all con- 


been so 
purposes, 
as a remedy 
For this 
state as 


stitute 


of 


tained free rosin; better 
would be obtained were 
If, due price considerations, 


gum vehicle 


lator to 
rosin is 


the oil 
three 


cumar, 


poor 


is to be 


sure 

included, 
in cooking. 
It has been stated in this paper that the 
outstanding 
those adequately tested, were oil modified 
phenolic, 
The rosin modified phenolic 
fourth. In 
fact and of the fact that this type is wide- 


percent 
nated rubber. 
type was 


Before 


if 


that no 
only to 


types of 


vehicles, 
and 


View 


an 
used on a new 
crete floor, it would be well for the formu- 
uncombined 
check 








results 
this not the case. 
ester 
cone 


chlori- 


of this 


Table 5 


Pigmentation Study Using Six Selected Types of Vehicles, Lithopone and Dia- 
tomaceous Silica (30% Pigment Volume Maintained Throughout) 
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kettle 


course, 





might prove productive of interesting con- 


The vood results that the Montreal club 
linseed oil 
their study of the painting of plaster sur- 
prompted 
along with other treated oils. 
that these 

form 
new 
however, 
sufficiently good Wwater- and alkali-resist- 
they 
amounts to help the grinding of such types 
of vehicles as chlorinated rubber, oil modi- 


us to 


too 


conerete 
that 


might 
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(3 wks.) 
(6 wks 





(6 wks 


(6 wks 
































ue . 24 48 72 
Vehicle |Coats} Immer- 
sick Hrs Hrs Hrs 
eee ot 
22 OK OK |} OF HIV 
OK |O0K|OK| G 
22 OK TG HJV x 
OK T LG | GLJ\ 
i OK | OK | OK | OK 
Ok OK | OK | OK 
1 Ok OK | OK! OK 
OK OK | OK | OK 
| 
19 | OK OF | ox | OF8 
Ok OK | OK »K 
19 OK G GT x 
OK OK | HJV x 
| 
~ 16 Very dull} G G G 
| Very dull} OK | OK | OK 
16 Very dull! OK | H H 
Very dull} OK | OK | OK 
23 | OK |OK|OK|!| G 
| OK OK | OK | OK 
23 OK OK | OK | OK 
ok | 0K | oOxK!/ OK 
7 | 11] Flat 5 H H 
Flat ; G | H 
Flat OK a. | 
7 Flat G H | H 
Flat G H H 
Flat OK G H 
ly used conerete floor enamels, more 
variations formula were tested of the 


rosin modified phenolic 


type. 


Aluminum bronze is too soft a material 
to be used in a finish coat concrete enamel. 
manufacturers 
that an aluminum 
bronze paint be used as a priming coat for 
a new concrete floor, in view of the known 
reaction between aluminum metal and al- 
aluminum 


Nor would 
themselves 


kaline 


Vehicle 
| 


Further study 


aluminum 
recommend 


\s 





than of any other 


paint 





Table 6 


Comparison of Inert Pigments (30% Pigment Volurie) 
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Tests with the 
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sults the Montreal club obtained with this 
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in their 1933 paper. 
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(6 wks 
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(6 wks 
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successfully 


OK 
OK 


all 


it Was 
conclusion 
crete floors, aluminum paint does not con- 
an effective primer. 
The ratio of the 
total nonvolatile 


over 


along 


pigment 


new 
that line 





Before | 24 
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10% Asbestine 
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used for most priming 
however, many people regard it 
painting difficulties. 


well to 


hew 


concrete 
of 


cone- 


volume to the 
volume of an enamel has 
an important bearing on the effectiveness 


that enamel floors. 


thought 
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HtOMACeOUS 
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90% 


90% 


90% Lithopone 
10% Asbestine 
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10% Asbestine 
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gave full 
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effectiveness. 
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This porous structure 
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pools ing high viscosity. In order to arrive at The technical committee wish to thank 
points for the painting consistency, considerable volatile the members of the New England club for 
same time reducing the sealing action ot panels made in that manner, did not show reducer must be added. When such ve- their help and co-operation in the prepara- 
the film itself. to any better advantage than over the hicles are pigmented to opacity, the re- tion of this paper. We are also indebted 
The vehicles which best resist the action egular concrete panels (table 10). How- sulting enamels have rather poor gloss to those raw material manufacturers who 
of the water and alkali in the cement are ever, better results would undoubtedly be and sealing properties under subsequent have contributed most generously of their 
for the most part poor wetting agents for obtained if sufficient time were allowed coats. ; : time, advice and materials. 
pigments, and when they are used settling before painting for the rusting reaction it has been the intention throughout References: Donald W. Howe, Port- 
becomes a rather important consideration, of the iron to take place. this paper to generalize—not to provide land Cement Association; Prof. Grinnell 
Examination, after standing four weeks, Very small blisters were noted on the specific formulas—but to present the sali- Jones, Harvard University; ‘Industrial 
of the enamels containing plaster of paris, last set of panels on films which did not ent points established during this study Chemistry,” Thorpe ; “Chemistry in Indus- 
gypsum, and anhydrous calcium sulphate, show failure in any other form for a long of new concrete floors try, H. E. Howe, editor 
showed very bad caking: Manipulations period of time. This is possibly due to 


in formula to solve this difficulty were not sture condensation on the surface of 
I panels during the first days of immer- 


considere@ to be within the scope of thi the pi 
Table 10 


Variations in Concrete (30% Pigment Volume Throughout) 


the number of attacking in mstruction of swimming 


ably increases he Bs ; 
alkali and water, at the and concrete tanks. Paints applied over 


Table 7 
Study Using Chlorinated Rubber, 100°, Phenolic, and Oil- Modified Vehicle | 
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Cumar Types No. Coat: Immersion | Hrs. | Hrs. | Days} Days — “es Wk. | ae Days | Days} Wks. 
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Pigment Volume ‘ 
Total Non-Volatile Vehicle |Coats Before 24 48 10 poe 
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10% Plaster Paris Dark Yellow 
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5% Titanium Dioxide me Biles aes i ; 2 
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10% Plaster Paris : C |\OK|OK|OK/OK|OK 
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E E OK! T ; 
! OK|OK/OK 
10% Plaster Paris -* OK|OK/OK GIT 
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Filings 


an 

CO 
~ 
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Those enamels containing silex or sion when the humidity was high and the 
titanox © could be broken up without enamel tilms were comparatively new and 
undue stirring. soft. 

Better results were obtained with the The committee 
regular conerete panels used in the last in their work pigmented enamels of the 
series of tests (table 11) than at any pliolite type and of the vinylite type ot 
other time. The explanution seems to lie resin, designed for use on new concrete 
in the fact that these last panels were floors. HRather than make another table, 
made when the weather was very hot, and these enamels were listed along with the 
it was not possible to trowel the concrete clear vehicles in table 1 The results of on 
mixture as much as usual. The less a our tests are shown in table 11. In view alli Improperly Trowelled 
concrete mixture is trowelled the weaker of the limited experimental work possibk | . ... a a 
the concentration of calcium hydroxide is with the pliolite and vinylite types of 


re 


paper 
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A | | a | 
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Table 8 


Plaster of Paris Study 


OKO 








Lean Mixture 


Pigment Volume ee Before 96 | { | | 
Total Non-Volatile Vehicle} Coats Inamnaraing ; ; ; ; OK OK\|OK\|OK|OK/|iOK|! OK/OK/| G | G | G 
Volume ‘ OK OK;);OK/OK|jOK!0O C | c OK/OK| OK |O K OK 





OK |OK/OK|OK|OKIOK| ° T | TIO |GTIV| X | Xx 
oO OK OK|OK/OK/OK/OK| ae. GTIGT 
OK K G eg Se es 

X (9 days) OK 


= 


5% Plaster Paris 
OK|OK|OK/|OK{|O : ‘K| OK |OKIOK 
OK OK OK|}/OK/|OK/O =e c ‘ ie y v T - 
10% Plaster Pari, ‘ | | 
“s - X (3 weeks) , — - sclonasiereelipem 
OK 


X (3 weeks) Panels Three Months Old 


, 


Pl st Paris é oO 
20% Plaster Pari: X (3 weeks) 





OK 
X (4 weeks) 


30% Plaster Pari 8 Slightly Dull Oo 
'% Plas aris ightly x (a cashed 
Slightly Dull 





OK 
X (6 weeks) 





For Contro!, See 18-A—Table 2. 


Composition of panels (parts 
Regular—Cement, Ll part 
Iron filings—Iron filings, 7 p 
Improperly trowelled—Cement, 1 pi sand, 2 parts 
" . . a No caleium chloride—Cement, 1 t; sand, 2 parts 

near and at the surface. Hence the su-_ resin the committee prefer not to express Seen istnecGemank ¢ Shitt mad 4 GAPE. 

perior results obtained with these July any definite conclusions regarding their Aged panels (3 months)—Cement, 1 part ine 

panels of regular compositions, and also efficiency on new concrete floors. 

with those comparatively rough panels One of the points of interest noted in 

which were purposely inadequately trow- connection with the tests on the vinylite 

elled (table 10). type of vehile was the fact that, while 

The good results obtained over a lean the film itself appeared to resist the ac- Table 11 

mixture of concrete (table 10) can be tion of the water and alkali satisfactorily, , 

accounted for by the smaller amount of it exhibited a rather poor sealing action Clear Vehicle Check Test, Also Tests on Vinylite and Pliolite Enamels 

cement, and therefore calcium hydroxide, underneath the green paint stripe. These 

present. enamel films also had rather poor build = = : = —————— 


rts; ‘ , pi cement 


2 parts 


Before! 24 | 48 | : 4] 5 6 7 s i 2 
ays | Days | Days Days | Weeks 


Vehicle |Coats} Immer- ° 
= - alan Hrs. | Hrs Days| Days} D 
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XE 227 G G H H H HP 
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Iron filings, included in the concrete and gloss even when two coats were ap el “ ie # 
mix, is supposed to give the final con- plied (The same characteristics were Pliolite , HP| HJP x x x x x 


crete surface superior waterproofing qual- noted to a lesser degree with chlorinated R-102-601 

ities, the iron oxide formed, forcing its rubber films.) c r } H H HMV x x x x 
way into all possible voids in the con- The most plausible explanation is the 
crete, thus making it more solid in com- fact that the solids of this type of vehick 
This method is sometimes used are highly polymerized with accompany- 
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Pigment Dispersion 


New York Paint and Varnish Production Club 


The technical committee of the New 
York production club unanimously de- 
cided that the club’s work this year 


would deal with a practical] factory prob- 


lem which would be of real interest and 
value to the men in charge of produc- 
tion. Many of the federation papers re- 


cently have had a tendency to emphasize 
chemical, rather than practical, produc- 
tion problems. Therefore, the subject of 
pigment dispersion, or, as it is commonly 
called, pigment grinding, was selected as 


one of the year’s problems. This was 
selected because it is one of the most 
expensive operations involved in_ the 


manufacture of paint, and carries a large 
part of the factory overhead, due to ex- 
pensive equipment and large power con- 




















to this degree of dispersion. The fol- 
lowing information was requested, to- 
gether with a representative sample 


taken from the final grind on each test:— 
1—Type of mill used. 
2—Type of dressing. 
>—Condition of dressing. 
t—Number of pounds per 
5—Temperature of paste 
ing operation. 


hour ground. 
during grind- 


6—RPM at which the mill was oper- 
ating. 

7—Horsepower consumed, 

No specifications were given to the 
factories co-operating in the grinding 
tests on either speed of mills, type of 


mill dressing, or manner of operating, as 
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the 
the 


cluded that 
operating on 
yield 185 to 

Five-roller 
this test were 


12-by-30 three-roll mill 
standard paste should 
235 pounds per hour. 
mill.—The three mills on 
practically new and all in 
good condition. The grind on No. 1 mill 
was considered but slightly finer than 
the standard and the grind on No. 3 
mill was very slightly coarser than the 
standard, It was felt by the committee 
that the five-roll mill operating on the 
standard paste should yield 1,100 to 1,250 
pounds per hour. 

Fifty-gallon pebble mill.- 
could be secured for this te and no com- 
parisons, therefore, could be drawn 
tween operators. The yield of 48 pounds 
per hour compares fairly close to the 
20-inch single buhrstone mill. The very 
low labor involved should not be 
overlooked. Naturally, the yield per hour 
depends on the size of mill. 

Banbury mixrer.—The only Banbury im- 
mediately available was the midget mode] 








Only one mill 






be- 


cost 








sumption. it was desired to secure results of grind- A large operator of both the midget and 
Several new types of grinding equip- ing the standard paste under actual fac- plant size Banbury informs the commit- 
ment have invaded the paint manufac- tory practice. tee that there is entire correlation be- 
Table 1 
Pigmeut- Temp. of 
vehicle Pounds paste, Horee- Age of Closeness to « I ou 
No Mill. ratio. per hour. deg. R.P.M. power. dressing. No. 3 North Std. r type of mill 
30’ tandem 70-30 245 140 45 SO hours OK 245 
1 30’ single.. 70-30 87 210-230 40 200 hours.. Slightly finer 
2 30’ single 70-30 90 108-111 10 300 hours. OK 110 
3 30’ single. 70-30 101 120 oe 170 hours OK 
4 30’ single 128 120-140 40 200 hours . Slightly finer 
5 30’ single 148 120-130 3 160 hours , OK 
1 26’ tandem 70-30 io cave Poor condition . Slightly finer 
2 26’ tandem.. 70-30 150 S5-158 $0 HB tte ewe eee ‘ OK We 
8 20’ tandem....... 70-30 162 130 15 hours.. OK 
4 26’ tandem.. 70-30 196 180 40 hours.... Slightly coarser 
1 26’ single... 70-30 71 185-210 40 00 hours... OK 
2 26’ single... 70-30 79 140 $5 175 hours., OK 
3 26 single... 70-30 128 176 10 350 hours : ., OK g2 
1 20 «single... 70-30 52 126 ) 2 800 hours...... Slightly finer 
2 20’ single.... 108 120-130 39 2 New dressing. . Slightly coarser 
3 20’ single... 120-140 ag » New dressing... Slightly coarser SS 
4 20’ single... Poids 140 49 2 150 hours........ eee 
1 SB BOO FOU... cs 0e ; 70-30 125 a q Rolls fair condition.. OK 
2 Beeeh «POR. ee we arora 70-30 125 2040-180 a Rolls fair condition.. OK 
3 Mill roll.... 70-30 ee 180 q Rolls fair condition... OK ISS 
1 5 Roll mill... 70-30 1000 7 10 Rolls fair condition.. Slightly finer 
2 5 Roll mill....... . 70-30 1149 70 Ww Rolls r condition.. OK Hs 
3 2 | 70-30 1355 G4 1” Rolls ir condition.. Slightly coarser 
Pebble mill, 50 gal. 63-37 iS M4 2 Ok 48 
Midget Banbury. bets 70-30 2.6 OK 2.6 
Production Banbury* ; 70-30 156.0 Ok 156.0 
Colloid mill, lab. size 
Clearance .030....... 70-30 81.0 130 3450 A Slightly coarser 
Clearance .020.... 70-30 0.0 145-155 3450 ‘ OK 
Clearance .018....... JO-30 28.0 185 3450 % liner (North std. Nos. 1-2) 
Colloid mill prod. size 
Clearance .005..... 70-30 »O 140-150 1720 1's OK (very slightly courser) 
Clearance O10... 70-30 828.0 120-125 720 143 Courser (North std, No, 4) 
* Results on production Banbury estimates from midget mixer run 
turing a 2 recent spenen. The coma Experimental Data Pa : uf th on a, oo sizes. an atates 
mittee believed it woulc ye Very advan- ae aii , b ’ s a i 1e midge ype produces 2 
tageous for the production man to have oe er ome cee wee pounds paste in twenty-eight minutes, the 
definite information on the relative values 7 rt on he — ith 45 RPM. compe #49 plant equipment will produce 156 pounds 
of such equipment in addition to that ne es oat wit = a i ae paste in twenty-eight minutes. While 
supplied by the mill manufacturer. enue ms nena t pe ° hang <5 mil co che Banbury ground the standard paste 
Tha eelecti rahiciag wri = i. ur y-inch Single miill- le Jow yielc to desirec ineness, it is the opinion of a 
or wetting agents suited to the particular proper feeding and improper mill adjust- ment that it is unsuitable. The cost of 
pigment in ¢ uestion "Was considered ‘ = ment, indicated _by the temperature of the Banbury equipment and operation 
ae ae : Fe paste and grind finer than standard. The makes it unprofitable for ordinary paint 


very important factor in reducing grind- 
ing costs, and the committee believed it 
advisable to include some work along this 
line. 

It was felt that this problem would 
offer an excellent opportunity to test the 
practical value of the North standards 
of fineness ‘American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, Circular No. 
4123, November, 1932, “New York Club 
Paper Standards for Fineness of Pigment 
Grinding’), and it was decided that the 
subcommittee would use one of the North 
standards in its grinding tests. 





The subcommittee appointed to carry 
out the work on pigment dispersion fully 
realized that the subject could not be 


covered in one paper, as it required more 
work than could possibly be accomplished 


in one year. It was felt, however, that 
a definite start could be made and suffi- 
cient data gathered for a preliminary 
paper. 
Outline of Problem 
Paste Used 

The subcommittee conducted grinding 

tests, using one pigment and one vehicle 


on as many types of grinding equipment 
as were available. The pigment selected 


Was titanox C, and the vehicle a 27-gallon 


ester gum varnish containing 54 percent 
of solids. The oil content consisted of 
86.75 percent linseed oil. The varnish con- 
tained 0.5 percent lead and 0.25 percent 
lime, introduced during the cooling. The 
viscosity of the varnish was H on Gard- 
ner and Holdt viscosity tubes. The acid 
value of the varnish was 7.7. A 70-320 


pigment vehicle ratio was used for grind- 






ing. The mixing operation was carried 
out in a Standard type lead mixer 
Mills Investigated 

The subcommittee was fortunate in gse- 
euring the co-operation of twelve paint 
manufacturers in the metropolitan area. 
The following equipment was utilized in 
the tests:— 

30-inch tandem buhrstone 

}0-inch single buhrstone. 

26-inch tandem buhrstone 

-inch single buhrstone. 

20-inch single buhrstone. 

50-gallon pebble mill, buhrstone lined, 
flint pebbles 

5-roll, 12 inch by 30 inch steel mills 

t-roll, 12 inch by 30 inch steel mills 

Banbury mixer 


Colloid mill, laboratory size, Eppenbach. 
Colloid mill, production size, Eppenbach 


There was no production size Banbury 
mixer available However, the specified 
tests as well as some idditional tests 
were carried out on an experimental Jab- 
oratory size Banbury mixer. 

Procedure 

In order to make the tests as uniform 
as possible, the titanox C was ordered in 
one lot and distributed in the various 
plants. The total amount of varnish re- 
quired was made at one time and care- 
fully analyzed and then. distributed 
Everyone co-operating in the tests Was 
requested to mix the paste in a standard 
type lead mixer for one hour. The mills 


were to be warmed up under normal oper- 


ating conditions at least one hour before 
starting the test The number three 
North standard was selected for the de- 
sired fineness, and each operator ground 


low yield on No. 2 mill was apparently 
due to the type of dressing. The dress- 
ing of this mill was five furrows 3 inches 
Wide carried to 4 inches from edge of 
stone; veins 3-32 inch wide and 1-16 inch 
deep carried to edge of stone. The three 
mills showing the largest production were 
dressed as follows:—Twelve furrows 2% 
inches wide running within 8 inches from 
edge of stone; veins 1-16 inch wide, 14x 
inch deep and % inch apart running to 
edge of mill. 

The somewhat lower yield on No. 3 mill 
Was undoubtedly due to underfeeding, as 
the final paste was slightly finer than the 


No. 3 North standard. 
The committee draws the conclusion 
that a 30-inch mill properly dressed and 


properly operated should yield between 
128 and 148 pounds per hour when oper- 
uting on the standard paste. 


Twenty-six-inch tandem mill. — The 
low yield on No. 1} mill was undoubtely 
due to poor condition of dressing and 
improper feeding indicated by the fact 


that the grind was slightiy finer than the 


standard, Mills No. 2, 38, and 4 were 
similar to each other, all differing from 
wo, i. It was believed that the slightly 
high vield of No. 4 mill was accounted 
for by a. slightly coarser grind It is 
eoncluded that 150 to 162 pounds per 
hour is approximately the correct yield 
of standard paste to expect from a 
twenty-six-inch tandem mill properly op- 
erated and in good condition 
Twenty-sir-inch single mill test.—The 


two mills in this test were dressed accord- 
ing to the usual practice:—Ten furrows, 
2'4 inches wide, running to within 2% 
inches to 3 inches of the edge of stones; 
veins, 144 inch apart were 1/16 inch wide 
and between 44 inch and 1/16 inch deep, 
cut parallel to deep edge of furrow and 
running to edge of mill. The stone adjust- 
ment on No. 1 mill was apparentiy not 
correct, as evidenced by the increased 
temperature It was felt by the commit- 
that «a twenty-six-inch mill, if in 
condition, and properly operated 
should yield between 75 and pounds 
per hour of standard paste 

Twenty-inch single mill. — The wide 
Variation in the yieids of the twenty-incn 
mills can only accounted for by the 
difference in dressing. Mills No. 1 and 
i were dressed as foilows Ten furrows 
running to within 2 inches of edge of 
stone; veins 1/16 inch wide, ten between 
furrows and about 3/32 inches deep run- 
ning to within % inches to % inches of 
edge of stone. No. 2 and 8 mills had 
the bottom stones dressed as above, except 
the veins were cut to the edge of the 
stones, The top stones of these mils 
had the furrows feathered out to the edge 
of the stones. The veins were the same 
as the bottom stones. The paste from 
No. 2 and 3 mills was slightly coarser 
than the standard, although the com- 
mittee considered it passable. It was felt 
by the committee that the type of dress- 
ing used on mills No. 2 and 3 was highly 
desirable from a production standpoint for 
medium grade architectural enamels, ete., 
but cou'd not be used for the finest in- 
dustrial finishes 

Three-roll 20-by-30 mill. — The low 
vield on No. 1 mill was undoubtedly due 
to faulty operation. The increased yield 
of No. 3 mill is accounted for largely 
by efficiency of operation and very good 
condition of rolls. The committee con- 


tee 
rood 
80 


be 








work or enamel grinds such as the above 
The advantage of the Banury is in the 
grinding of pigment in synthetics, espe- 
cially those containing volatile solvents 


und for nitrocellulose lacquer gloss pastes. 
In such pastes perfect dispersion is ob- 
tained even on difficult pigments, such as 
iron blues. 

Colloid mills.—The colloid mills used 
were the Effenbach mills. The laboratory 
type of bronze has a capacity of 1 to 10 
gallons per hour. Dimensions, 17 by 17 
by 36 inches, using a 4 horsepower Uni- 
versal motor for 110 volts. The gap 
adjustable and can be locked at any 
required setting and permits the mate- 
rial to be circulated for batch mixing 
The turbines produce immense pressure, 
which forees the material through the 
grinding gap. 

The production type 
mill has a capacity of 
per hour It requires a 
metor at 220 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle. The 
amperage is 4.1 running at 1,740 R. P.M 

The grinds on the colloid mills as shown 
in table 1 were of considerable interest 
It was found possible to use the standard 


is 


colloid 
gallons 
horsepowe! 


Keffenbach 
10 to 75 
11/3 


paste containing 70 percent pigment and 
to disperse to a satisfactory fineness at a 
vield of 120 pounds per hour. 

Another large user of colloid mills of 


73 


plants were large, some medium size and 
others small. 





Not all the plants co-operating were 
able to supply the exact horsepower con- 
sumed by the various types of mills in 
these tests. However, a number of the 


horse power consump- 
which had been period- 


plants supplied the 
tion of their mills, 


ically taken on various types of grinds. 
The figures for horsepower consumption 
for the various types of equipment used 
in table 2 were carefully estimated by the 


committee from all available information, 
The figure used for the five-roll mill is the 


actual horsepower consumption taken dur- 




















ing the test grind. 
Table 2 
Relative Mill Efficiency 
(On standard parts) 
Lbs. Lbs. per 
h.p. perhr. h.p.hr, 
30” Tandem buhrstone mill.... 6%. 245 8 37.7 
30” Single buhrstone mill.. % 128 3 
m Tandem: buhrstone mill.... 156 
single buhrstone mill..... 8O 
20” Single buhrstone mill..... 5S 
12”x30” Three-roll mill....... 6 210 35 
“0-Gal, buhrstone lined 
pebble mill na 2 48 24 
Five-roll mill ....... 1t) 1175 117.5 
Banbury Midst osccccscsscve 2.6 
Banbury production -s 165.0 
Colloid mill Uab. size) 
clearance 0.030% ..... oedes % 81 108 
clearance 0.0207 ....ccccccee a 40 53 
clearance 0.018” ..cccccccese %&% 28 3 
Colloid mill (production si 
clearance 0.005” .....cceee-e+ 1% 126 80 
learance 0.010” ..... owe 142 328 212 
It is interesting to note from table 2 


that the production and horsepower con- 
sumption of all types of mills show a very 
similar ratio with the exception of the 
tive-roll mill.. The committee is not in 
position to say that this same comparison 
will exist with all types of pigments and 
vehicles. 


Wetting Agents 


The sabcommittee conducted consider- 
able experimental work to determine if 
possible the value of wetting agents as 
an aid to dispersion. The first series of 
utilized the same vehicle and pig- 
ment as the factory tests. The materials 


tests 


used as wetting agents were, 2 percent 
benzoic acid, 2 percent crotonic acid, 2 


percent vatsol M, and 5 percent blown 
linseed oil, all based on the solid content 


of the vehicle. 

The wetting agents were incorporated 
in the vehicle and the paste mixed in a 
small Werner & Pfleiderer mixer for ten 
minutes. The pastes were then run 
through a three-roll laboratory mill. None 


of the above wetting agents showed any 
appreciable increase in dispersion. The 
pastes were examined after mixing as well 
as after grinding, and it was concluded 
that the vehicle used in the tests was a 
very good wetting vehicle and the addition 
of further wetting agents had very little 
-ffect. 

A second series of tests was conducted 
using the following vehicles: 

(1) Standard varnish as previously de- 

scribed, 
A varnish of the same composition 
and cooked in approximately the 
same manner, but containing no 
metallic salts; acid number 7.5. 

varnish of approximately the 
same resin and oil composition, 
no metallic salts, cooked with 
careful manipulation and using 
low acid oil to produce a product 
with an acid number of 3. 
Refined linseed oil, acid value under 

1 


(3) A 


(5) A mixture of 2 parts of refined lin- 
seed oil, 1 part of blown linseed 
oil. 

(6) A mixture of 96.15 percent refined 
linseed oil, acid value 8, and 3.85 
percent benzoie acid. 

\ll pastes were mixed ten minutes in a 


aboratory mixer and ground on an 8-inch 
laboratory buhrstone mill. Each test was 


carefully checked to the No. 38 North 
standard. 
The following table shows the results 
of these tests 
Table 3 
I mea 
(Pounds paste per hour) 


Effect of Variations in Vehicle on Grinding Efficiency 


Special 
vsh (3) 
16.6 


Standard Special 
vsh (1) vsh (2) 


44.5 M45 


iittee that 
to the 
colloid 
is too delicate 
varnishes of the 
given poor. re 


comn 
to run 
in the 


type tells the 
it would not be practicable 
above standard of fineness 
mill, He states that it 
an operation and that 

type used above have 
sults, 


the Premier 


Conclusions on Grinding 


The grinding problem involved in these 
tests was comparatively simple. The com- 
mittee purpose'y selected a relatively easy 
grinding pigment and a good wettine ve- 


hicle that no unusual difficulties would 


SQ 
at 


be encountered by the operators in obtsin- 
ing uniform results However, entirely 
too great a variation was shown on nearly 


As it has been 
was the opinion 


of equipment. 
pointed out, it 


all types 
previously 


of the committee that four important fac- 
tors contributed to this lack of uniformity 
in results 
1 In correct type of dressing. 
?—-Worn condition of dressing. 
3 Improper adjustment. 
i—Imprioper rate of feed 
All of these factors are entirely within 
the control of the production man The 


subject of mill dressing was ably discussed 


by the Boltimore club at the 19233 conven- 
tion (American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers Association Circular Nw. 445) 


Improper rate of feed refers to a frequent 
tendency of operators to allow the paste 
in the eye of the mill to run dry. This not 


only cuts production but if not immedi- 
ately filled may necessitate renewed mill 
dressing. It is felt that the plants which 
conducted these tests fairly represent the 


paint plants of the country ; some of these 


Refined ind blown Refined oil 
il (4) oil ) benzoic acid (6) 
Paste was too 38.5 41.0 
tz K to grind, 
Discussion 
No shows a decrease of 23 percent in 
production, compared with the standard. 


This decreased mill production is believed 











to be due to the absence of the metallic 

aps present in varnish (1), Which con- 
sist of 0.5 percent lead and 0.25 percent 

introduced during the cooking of the 

nish 

Varnish (3) shows a decrease of 65 per- 
ent in production This decreased mill 
production is believed to be due to the 
poor netting properties of the vehicle 
which in addition to lacking metallic soaps 
also had a low acid value. 

The wetting properties of the refined 
linseed oil were so poor that the paste 

uld not feed through the mill. 

The fifth test using 2 parts of refined 
oil and 1 part heavy-bodied blown linseed 
oil with an acid value of 8&8 showed a de- 


creased yield of approximately 15 percent, 


but is infinitely inferior to the refined oil 
alone. The acid value of this vehicle was 
22 

The sixth test using approximately 4 
percent benzoic acid in refined linseed oi! 
showed a yield only 8.5 percent less t ! 
the standard It is interesting to not 
that 4 percent benzoic acid gave even bet 
ter wetting than 33 1/3 percent blown lin- 
seed oil The committee feels that 
series of tests indicates the value of wet- 
ting agents in a grinding vehicle, and 
plans to continue the work on bi der 
lines during the coming s 

Summary 

Ir su narizing the above work the 

‘ ishes to point out to the pro- 





possible economies to be 
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effected in the grinding department by the 
vehicles, f 


prop 
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type of stone mill used largely 
the skill of the operator in 
controlling his grinding operation. 

It very apparent from the results 
these tests that many paint plants can re- 
duce the in their grinding depart- 
five- ments from 25 to 50 pereent. Since grind- 
Ban- ing costs are one of the most expensive 
interest items in the factory budget, it behooves 
men A the production man to give careful con- 
efficiency sideration and study to this department 
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to decrease as the turpentine was in- 
creased and the linseed oil decreased in 
the priming coat. The difference in results 
with primers 1-1, 1-2, and 1-3, however, 
Was so small that they may well be con- 
sidered equally serviceable teductions 
1-4 and 1-5 were on the whole distinctly 
inferior, although on redwood 1-4 was still 
proving nearly as good as 1-3. The re- 
ductions of series 2 when used in two-coat 
work revealed a definite superiority of 
the reduction 2-1, made with linseed oil 
and no turpentine, over those in which 
there was linseed oil and turpentine. Of 
the two reductions of series 2 used for 
three-coat work, the one containing more 
oil and turpentine proved somewhat 
superior, 

It should he 
work, reduction 


less 


noted that, in three-coat 
2-2 was slightly superior 
to 1-3 in the cases of white lead and 
titanox and zine paint and sligthly in- 
ferior in the case of lead and zine paint. 
In other words, reductions 2-2 and 1-3 
on the whole proved about equally service- 
able. The pigment volume in 1-3 was 22.3 
pereent (of the nonvolatile), and the ratio 
of linseed oil to turpentine by volume Was 
about 2.6. In 2-2 the pigment volume was 
30.2 percent, and the ratio of oil to tur- 
pentine 53-4, Reduction 1-4, which Was 
inferior to 1-3 with all paints, had a 
pigment volume of 29.4 but a ratio of oil 
to turpentine of only 1.4. It seems, there- 
fore, that the ratio of oil to turpentine is 
more significant, at least within the range 
of desirable reductions, than the pig 
ment volume, Apparently a good primer 
should have at least two and one-halt 
times much linseed oil as turpentine 
ind is questionable whether there need 
” any turpentine primer at all. The 
pigment volume ‘ imer for 
ree-coat painting 


as 


in the 
in it t 
presur 


that for woods like redwood and red cedar, 
which absorb paint oils quickly, a slightly 
lower pigment concentration may be ad- 
visable in order to avoid unduly low 
spreading rates and difficulty with paint- 
ers’ laps than is appropriate for such 
woods as Norway pine, southern yellow 
pine, and Douglas fir. Nevertheless the 
present indications are that a single rec- 
ommendation for reducing priming coats 
for all kinds of woods is entirely practical 
and probably advisable. The ‘‘easily 
paintable”’ woods probably differ from the 
“difficultly paintable’’ ones chiefly in de- 
grees of sensitiveness to departure from 
the optimum reduction, that is, less dam- 
age to the serviceableness of the coating 
may be expected if the painter fails to 
use the optimum reduction in painting 
redwood than will result when painting 
Norway pine. 


Order of Failure on the Four Woods 


The order of failure of the three paints 
on the four kinds of wood is indicated in 
table 2, which records in each case the 
average durability for all priming-ceat re- 
ductions of the white paint. Certain 
physical properties of the boards of each 
of these woods were reported in table 1 of 
the third progress report. On cedar, white 
pine, and Norway pine the average dura- 
bility of the three paints was inversely 
proportional to the average density of the 
boards of those species. The durability on 
redwood, however, was about as great as 
it was on red cedar although the density 
of the boards was nearly the same as the 
density of the white pine. These result 
are entirely in accord with results pre- 
viously reported by the Forest Products 
Laboratory (Federation of Paint and Var- 
nish Production Clubs, Official Digest No 
“5 , 106 (1980) ) 
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ranging fro: 17.2 to 23.2 pereent b 
of the mixture (including vola 
Reductions numbered 2-1, 2-2, and 
so 2-3 had a higher neentration of pig- 
ment, 24.1 to 26.3 percent, suitable 
two-coat painting Among the reductio: 
of series 1 the best results were obtained 
with 1-1, in which no turpentine w used 
and the tendency was for the durability 


both sides of 
northern and 
made tile) 


ing, 
volume 


feet 


test 


long, 
areas, 
e provided on 
oat re- 
same boards. 
procedures 


12 


Tor 


the 


differ fron reduction 

Norway pine 

be recognized, however, that 
the present experiments oncerned 
principally with the proportions of linseed 
oil and turpentine in the priming coat and 
did not cover possible varinutions in pig- 
ment concentration as adequately as could 
be desired Further research may show 


hould 
pine or 
It should 


were ¢ 


of Failure of Paints on the 


\ 


Four Woods 


Order of 


relati ivien 
lead sana rhe pra 
zine pu during: the 
x posure Wal deseribed in 
third progress re 
ill three pai 
enough on 
I to dislodge n t of the remaining 
dirt, and the and lead and 
zine paints at months were 
nearly the titanoNr 
and zine side of the 
fence the puint still 
remained as clean and white as 
it was on the south side, the lead and 
zine paint had thrown off most of the 
dirt previously accumulated and was only 
slightly more gray than the titanox and 
zine paint, but the white lead paint still 
retained much dirt, Ww very spotted in 
discoloration, and w still rated “Bad 
abpearance 
On the south 
last inspection the 
late checking of 
readily visible on close 
out a magnifying 
Was then undoubtedly 
und zine paint was 
visibly aygl the ehecking Was gradually 
becoming reticulate The titanox and 
paint remained free from checking 
Disintegration of the white lead paint 
proceeded entirely by crumbling The 
lead and zine paint and the titanox and 
zine paint disintegrated by slitting or 
cracking followed by curling and flaking 
Chalking of the titanox and zine paint 
had reduced the thickness of the film 
enough to impair the opacity observably 
iltthough very close inspection was nee 
essary to disclose that fact. There had 
iowever, been no washing of the ehalk 
over the black identification numbers 
with which the test areas were marked 
The extent to which disintegration of 
the three paints had gone after thirty- 
eight months may be seen by referring 
again to table 2 On redwood and red 
cedar they Were proving practically equal 
in durability but on white pine and Nor- 
Way pine the titanox and zine paint hac 
disintegrated earlier than the other two 
paints \s a result there was a greater 
variation in durability different woods 
with the titanox and zine paint than wit! 
either of the other two paints 
\s Was pointed out in the third progress 
report, there more difference in dur 
ability between any one of the paints 
the four w than there was betwee! 
that of the three paints on anys wood 
It is true that there was dif- 
ferences n durability between best 
ind the Worst) priming -coat 
vith any paint than there 
veen that of the three paints 
vood, red cedar, white pine 


Two-Coat and Three-Coat Painting 


With the white lead paint and the 
tanon and = Zine paint the best two 
job <(priming-coat reduction 2-1) 
equal o1 superior in durabTity 
whole to the best three uit job 
ite primer) applied on the same 
With the lead and 
two-coat job was slightly 
rior to the best three-coat job 
boards except on red cedar, where 
better Table 3 of the first prog 

é t recorded the total amounts 
int ipplied in the two-coat anid 
coat jobs and showed that, by rea 
the |} her pigment concentration 
spreading rates followed in the 
ou painting, roughly similar total 
ties of paint were applied in the 
at and three-coat It is evi- 
lent that two-coat painting when don¢ 
in t manner followed in these experi- 
ments is thoroughly practicable and gives 
that approach good 
work and prove 
better three-coat 
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paint followed by two coats of white 
paint. On all woods except white pine 
the coatings of all three paints over 
aluminum primer were still rated ‘Fair 
minus” or better in integrity at the last 
inspection and in all cases except that of 
lead and zine paint on white pine the 


coating over aluminum primer Was rated 
is high or higher in integrity than the 
best coating over a white primer on the 
same boards. On ten out of twelve panels 
the coating over aluminum primer had 
the highest rating, on 1 panel its rating 
(‘Fair minus’) was equalled only by 
White priming-coat reduction 1-1, and on 
1 panel it was distinctly superior to re- 
ductions 1-4 and 1-5 but inferior to re- 
ductions 1-1, 1-2, and 1-3. On the Jast 


ot 
but 
evi- 


disintegration 
unknown, 
unmistakable 
failure on the 
as pointed out 
in the third progress report, suggests 
that moisture getting into the fence at 
some time may have hastened disintegra 
tion on the south side even though the 
moisture conditions were not severe 
enough to result in typical blistering or 
other developments clearly recognizable 
as moisture failures. It has been reported 
to the test fence committee that at one 
time during the winter of 1932-33 snow 
drifted against the fence to the extent 
of practically covering one side This 
snow was not shoveled away and there 


for faster 
St. Paul 
there is 
moisture 
the fence, 


The reason 
the paints at 
the fact that 
dence of some 
north side of 


Is 


Table 3 


Comparison in Durability B 


Applied with Priming-Coat Reduction 1-3 at St. Paul 
Applied Very Similarly in Tests at Fargo 








etween White Lead Paint and Lead and Zinc Paint 


and the Same Paints 
and Madison 












Figures in parentheses are durabilities estimated for coatings still serviceable at 38 months 
Durability in months with respect to integrity of coating for 
Station White lead paint on: Lead and zine paint on: 
Red Whit« Norway Red White Norway 
Redwood cedar pine pine Redwood cedat pine pine 
Paul, Mint (41) (41) 38 (44) (41) 34 3S 
= Paul, Minn,! : 3S S 26 (41) 3s 32 (41) 
Fargo, N. 2. ae 449 44 
Madise \"jx.° mM a1 4S 
\t st. Paul there were two test areas on each painted with each paint using priming-coa 
eduction i-3, cach of thes ireas is rep orte arately 
4 Dat for igo and Madiser ire averug ti or 10 ¢ reas of each w i nt 
ith ich paint 
puttie however, failure was confined to is a possibility that entrance ot aT aS TS 
two of the four boards which developed within the fence took place when it melted 
loose grain toward the end on whieh the Miscellaneous Tests 
minum primer was applied but not on 
the end that received reductions 1-1, 1-2 In addition to the main portion of the 
and 1-3 This panel, therefore, Was not test fence there were two units added 
exception to the rule that the alumi- for the purpose of trying the effeet of 
num primer in these tests tended to hold pecial primers made with white pigment 
the coatings intact longer than any otf in the bakelite varnish used as a vehi 
riming-coat reductions of the white for the aluminum primer on units | to 6 
- and for trying the recommendations for 
. thinnine white lead paint made by the 
Unusually Early Failure of the Paints National Lead Company and the Eagk 
Failure of the coatings in integrity took Pieher Lead Company and certain pain 
pPlitee inusually rapidly on the St Pau rgested by the New Jersey Z Cor 
est Ternce Coatings of the white paint pial and the Titani ’ Con 
sel should be expected to remain service — condition of these pair vit 
n the Lake States region for at least respect to integrity of ‘ ‘ zs 
ur vears on such woods as red cedat st inspectio : recorded ible 4 
redw l, and white pine, vet the failure Of the specia win de w 
place in less than four years The pigments it kelite urnis et ad 


Table 4 











Results After Thirty-eight Months’ Exposure Facing South for Miscellaneous 
Tests on Units 7 and 8 of the Fence 
HR ne in intext 
lie ior tir Ni t Wi 
’ it 
wh le ! ! | u 
\\ les in bakelite varnis | I l Poor 
in xice in bakelite varnish Ba Ba 1m Hae 
I inox Eoin bakelite varnish I’ i I - 
mts oO linseed oil mints ha ne tl 
ny White pigments 
\\ te lead paint, as recommended y NN 
tional Lead Company I" 
\\ te lead paint, as recommended by Eugl 
Picher id Company Poor Poor Pon 
Cryptone leaded zim oxide hert is 
ecommended by New Jersey Zine Companys Poor Poor Poor ka 
Titanox white lead, zine oxide, inert i 
mmended by Titanium Pigments Comp I r I i Iu 
coutings of white lead paint and of lead with zine oxide gave distinetly inferior 
and zine paint applied with priming-coat results The ones made with white lead 
reduction 1-3 as recorded in table 1 may and titanox were better, but by no means 
reasonably be compared with certain tests so good as the aluminum primer reported 
by the Forest Products Laboratory in in table 1 The type of failure of the 
Which the same paints were applied with white lead paint over these primers was 
‘'y similar reductions and on some of net the same as that of white lead paint 
same kinds of wood at Fargo, N. D., over white lead primer or over aluminum 
nel at Madison, Wis., in 1930 Table 3 primer, but took the form of flaking as 
records data suitable for comparing the distinguished from crumbling over the 
results with those at St. Paul bands of summerwood 
New S! 
ew Slant on Synthetic Resins 
Philadelchia Paint and Varnish Production Club 
This club, in again turning its mind to he film could not be accurately for 
subject of interest to the practical man, bardness with any absolute certainty, ond 
iit on, among several other things, the different people would have different views 
ever present field of synthetic resins on the dry 
Kiveryone interested in the varnish end It would be impossible for one person 
of production knows from experience that to cook and test the whole lot of resins 
1 steady stream of new resins is always in several different ways 
filtering through his laboratory, and hard- There we are What now 
lv a day goes by but that he hears of We could not or would not ask the gun 
one new type or another. manufacturers for samples of varnishes 
If we were to take the raw material all ready Made up, and if these were 
inufacturers’ or his representatives’ procured who could evaluate the hard 
word for claims pertaining to the gum, ness of film, adhesion, and most of the 
ve would be constantly changing our prod- other properties by any concrete method 
uets and with such a number on the ind express their results by a number o1 
market you can well imagine where we degree with some definite certainty? 
would be The gum manufacturers would le 
Now vith the usuel kind assistance of around our necks should we disprove any 
‘ friends A. W. Van Heuckeroth and claim they might make, and whe could 
| H. A. Giardner a paper was published contradict them lacking definite con 
in Ma 1933, circular No 30 by the crete data? 
scientifi sections and if you have not We proposed however the following 
lookes Ver the tables in the first two Classifications and types of test for select 
recipe vo will be surprised to hear that ing your own choice of resins, hoping that 
here ire or rather were eighty-three in so doing, we are aiding vou by shor 
resins on the market for paint and varnish eutting’ your work 
making Some new ones have appeared ‘ : 
eae this naner was published Comparative Melting Points 
It ix true that some resins are ina lass In view of no measurement of hardnes 
by themselves, namely, the 100° percent we ine taking the published nelting 
phenolic and the 100 percent alkyd or re- oOlnts, from the previously mentioned cir 
duced alkyd together with the cumars and ular, and although some have later beet 
ndene resins, but with these we are not orrected by their manufacturers we fe 
to be so vitally interested in this paper that this list can serve for our purpose 
We will concern ourselves primarily with 
1 modified phenolic types of which ther Class 1 
vere twenty-three mentioned in the afore Melting Points 80°C-112°¢ 
named circular Amberol BSI a -110% 
. Bakelite BR 4 
Snags in the Way Bakelite BR2072 Nt 1 
In starting out on our work every reckacite 1101 1aze-112°¢ 
ing looked fine for such a= series ot Beckacite 1102 Wz 11274 
ind results, but then we struck a Beckacite 111s lov ito 
snag rather several of them Class 2 
Starting with the physical tests of z 
resins alone, some are carried out without Melting Points 110 C-113°¢ 
result that could be definitely or numeri- \keo resin, hard 
ily expressed; for instance, hardness Amberol F7 ( 
Wit different people cooking the Amberol 226 c 
oe . : Amberol 801 % 
resins, using various wood oils and differ- Beckacite 1112 
ent fires, the human equation would enter Lewisol No. 1. ‘ 
and different results be obtained, favoring Paranol, hard 
some and not others Paranol, extra hat 
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Class 3 prepare another series of varnishes either 
Melting Points 127 cutting down on the wood oil and increas- 

\ S ing on the linseed, keeping the oil and 

on ae ( gum ratio constant or increase on the 

Bakelite x Rom: ; linseed only leaving the wood oil and 

Peckacite. 1100 ( zum ratio constant Compare the speed 

Beckacite 1106 c of dry and ability to come to a definite 

Lewisol N2 ... ‘ hardness of film. 

ao wet ot . We are sure the harder the resin, the 
oO. D K 7 greater its ability to harden increased 
a ree ( 4 : : 

amounts of linseed oil. 

\fter selecting the resins desired from Gas-proofness and = skinning can _ be 
— eae of melting points, then we taken care of after selecting the resins 
method you fest them by the following by method of cook to secure the former 
method, and by choice of solvents to prevent the 

Testing Method latter ; 

a ; 5 ; We have tried to use only published 

I repare a varnish of each, say 25 gal- data and to let you use your own method 
lons of oil to 100 pounds of resin, 22 of cook so that we cannot be said to favor 
gallons of chinawood oil and 3 gallons of any one group or to enter into contro- 


linseed cooked desire 


long 


versy with anyone as to definite procedure 


e foregoing paper we have tried 
you what we think is a good 
of selecting a resin and hope in 


doing so have aided you in your everyday 


as you so as 
both are handled in the same manner or results. 
Add the same amount of thinner and I tl 
drier, Determine the speed of dry and t ‘2 
the ultimate hardness of film by any ie 
method you desire ee 
Then, taking the same resins, again task 


Comparison of Various Pigments and Vehicles in Rust- 
Inhibitive Primers 


Pittsburgh Paint and Varnish Production Club 
Exhibit No. 1 


In last year’s paper we gave data 
obtained as a result of salt spray, 
Weatherometer and exposure tests 
This year the paper will deal with 
results of exposure tests only. 

These panels, when last inspection 


Was made, had been exposed one year, 









ind it is interesting to note how the 
tting of the panels changed from time 
to time, but we believe that at the end 
of & Vears exposure fairly accurate 
conclusion may he drawn 
\ rusting pros ssed and it became 
evident that the primer was no longet 
iffording protection to the metal. the 
winels vere removed from the test 
ence ind) photographed They were 
hen exposed again until ultimate fail- 
re of the tinishing coat takes place 
Under Exhibit No. 1 we give the 
thieus pizments and vehicles used 
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Report of Inspection of Panels on Test Fence Exposure 
12-19-33 








\ ON 2-A OA.K J a-A Chalking and start-] 4-A OK, 
O.1N OvNK | ing spot rusting OK 
OWN 
1-15 GIN 2-1} Chalking 8-3 Spot rusting in oF 
OW OK OK OK 
1-4 Chalking --(* 25°% rusted $-( Spot rusting—least|} 4-C OUK 
Orix OK OK OK 
-D Spot rusting 2-1) 40 rusted }-1) Spot rusting —worst {-J) Spot rusting 
OW OK OW OK 
1-i Chalking LE OF 
OK OW 
st OR } 6-A Spot rusting )}) 7-A  Rest—spot rusting 
OW OW | OW 
I} Slight edge rusting 6-13 Best—slight edge rusting | 7-13) Spot rusting 
OK OK OK 
ya Ikdge rusting—spot i-C Second—slizht edge rust- 7-( Spot rusting 
rusting ing OW 
OK OK, 
-l) OVW 6-1) 107 rusting } 7-D Spot rusting 
IN OK, OK 
-k OLW 6-I 15°) rusting—spot rusting T-E 30°) spot rusting 
OWN OW OK. 
S-A OLN ¥-A  First—Slight spot rusting )13-A 307 spot rusting 
OW Ok OW 
\-L} Best %-1} Second 13-h Slight rusting 
OW OK OW 
\ =f Spot ri ne ( 9-C 10; spot rusting IC" OO, spot rusting 
OW OK OW 
S-1)) Spot rusting %-1) Slight spot rusting 13-1) Failed 
Ok OK OLIN 
S-ld ar spot rusting 
Ok 
t-\ Rust starting I-A OK 
Ok Ok 
14-1 Kkust starting 15-Tk GLK 
Ol OK 
14-4 Ok r=4 ON 
OK OK 
l1i-lD OK 1-1) Spot rusting 
(nik Ok 
i-lD OAN 
OW 
Upper repo ' sing 
! l lu nu 
Exhibit No. 3 
Report of Inspection of Panels on Test Fence Exposure 
3-7-34 
\ Best \ Lest geht chalking f-A) Chalking 
OK Os OW 
| Seco Chall | Slight spot rusting Ik Sf, Spot rusted 
OK Ok Ok 
‘ his «cl ‘ ¢ Rust ( Heavy chalking 
OK OK OLIN 
| I ‘ » Tor, Lhust t-1) 204, Spot rusted 
OK OK OW 
Leva cha | 
OW 
\ Slig alkit } \ Slixl ilking eA Spot rusted, 
Ok | OK chalked, pitting 
OK 
Sp al I Spot rust 6-8) Chalking, slight 
OLIN OK edge rusting 
OK 
C Chalking ( * Spot rusted 6-C Chalking. slis 
OK O.K ‘ rust 
OK 
I> uO Spot rusted -1) Lae Spot rusted 6-TD pie Ss I 
OK OvUK, s a 
O.K 
{1-12 Chalking y-ld Slight chalking t Spot rusted, 
OK OK ne 
OW 
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Exhibit No. 3—Continued 











7-A Chalking S-A 89% Spot rusted, slightly | 9-A 5% Spot rusted, 
O.K. ; pitted | chalking 
OK OK 
7-B 3% Spot rusted |} 8-1 Chalking 9-B 80% Spot rusted, 
O.K O.K halking 
ORK, 
7-C Chalking S~( 1° Spot rusted | g-( 10% Spot rusted, 
OK O.R. } chalking 
; | O.K 
7-D 5% spot rusted, 8-1 15 Spot rusted 9-D Spot rusted, 
chalking O.K enalking 
O.R. O.K 
7-E Chalking, pitting, S-1 Film entirely rusted away | 
90% spot rusted O.K | 
O.K, { — 
13-A 75% Spot rusted, 14-A 10¢% Spot rusted ] 15A 39% Spot 1 sted, 
chalking ©... | slight chalking 
O.K, O.K. _ ; , 
3-B 50% Rusted, no 14-B 10° Spot rusted 15-B 20° Spot rusted, 
chalking OK slight « halking 
O.K. | OUR. B 
13-C 50% spot rusted, 14-C Good condition, excellent 15-¢ 3% Spot rusted, 
chalking O.K. chalking 
O.K. | OK. 4 
13-D 80% Spot rusted 14-D 10% Spot rusted |} 15-D 25% Rack, rested. 
chalking aa O.K. slight chalking 
O.K. | O.K. 
14-K 2¢% Spot rusted 
| O.K, basses a SO 
Exhibit No. 4 
Report of Inspection of Panels on Test Fence Exposure 
4-19-34 
1-A_ Best | 2-A Best—chalking | A (¢ halking 
O.K. O.K. O.K. | Se 
1-B Second | #2-B 10% Rusted | 8-B 10% Spot rusted 
O.K. | O.K. | : O.K Gf uae 
1-C Chalking | *2-C 40% Rusted } 3-( Heavy chalking 
IK { OUK. AK, 
41-D 38% Rusted | *2.D 800% Rusted | #3-D 25% Spot rusted 
O.K. | O.K, O.K. 
1-E Spot rusting | 
O.K. | —_—s 
1-A Best 5-A Slight chalking 6-A Pitted—slight spot 
O.K. O.K. rusting—chalk- 
ing 
O.K. 
4-B 5% Spot rusted 5-B 5% Spot rusted §-B Chalking | 
O.K, OLR. Spot rusting start- 
ing 
4-C Chalking—one rust 5-C 5% Spot rusted 6-C Chalking 
spot Spot rusting starting | Spot rusting start- 
OLR. | ing 
4-D 65% Spot rusted | 5-D 10% Spot rusted | *6-D 20% Rusted—pit- 
O.K, O.K, ing 
! OLR. 
4-E Chalking 5-E Slight chalking | *6-E 50% Rusted— 
O.K. O.K,. pitted 
OLR. 
7-A Chalking 8-A 89% Spot rusting 9-A 10% Spot rusted— 
O.K. | O.K. chalking 
O.K, 
7-B Chalking—3% spot 8-B Chalking | *9-B Complete failure— 
rusted O.K. spot rusted 
O.K. | OLR, 
7-C Chalking—edge | *8-C 15° Spot rusting |} *9-C 80% Rusted 
rusting { O.K, O.K, 
O.K. ' 
7-D 5% Spot rusting—| +8-D 20% Spot rusting *9-D 30° Spot rusted— 
chalking O.K, chalking 
Spot rusting start- | O.K. 
ing 
*7-E 95% Rusted *S-E Completely rusted—no 
O.K, film remaining on 
panel 
O.K. 
*13-A 80% Rusted 14-A 15% Spot rusted 15-A Chalking—5°e spot 
O.K. O.K, rusted 
O.K, 
*13-B 90° Rusted 414-B 40% Spot rusted 715-B 30% Spot rusted— 
O.K, | O.K, chalking 
O.K. 
*13-C 5% Rusted | 14-C Excellent condition | 15-C 38% Spot rusted 
O.K. O.K, chalking 
| OK, 
*13-D 90° Rusted '#14-D 40% Spot rusted 1 #15-D 259 Spot rusted 
O.K, | O.K, | chalking 
414-E 60% Spot rusted | Spot rusting start- 
O.K | ing 
* Panels removed from fence 4-2-34 
+ Panels removed from fence 4-19-34. 
Upper report for each panel refers to single-coated portion and lower report to aluminun 
top-coated half, 
All of the panels removed from the fence 4-2-34 are a complete failure on the ingle-coat 
portion, The half covered with aluminum is still in good condition, although each = 
cumulated considerable dirt No rust spots whatsoever. 











Exhibit No. 5 














Report of Inspection of Panels on Test Fence Exposure 


1-A O.K, 
OK, 
1-B O.K, 
OK 
1-C Spot rusting 3% 
O.K, 
1-E Spot rusting 50° 
O.K, 
4-A OU.K 
O.K. 
i-B Spot rusting 20% 
O.K. 
4-C Spot rusting edge 
only 
O.K, 
4-E O.K, 
OLR, 
7-A Spot rusting 1% 
O.K, 
7-B Spot rusting 5% 
O.K, 
7-4 Spot rusting 1% 
OUR, 
7-D Spot rusting 7% | 
Spot rusting start- 
ing 
14-A Spot rusting 30% 
a. 
14-C O.K. 


O.K, 





Upper report 


2-A 


15-A 


15-C 


for wach panel refers to single-coated 


5-24-34 
Spot rusting 2% 
OK 
OK 
O.K 
Spot rusting 10% 
O.K 
Spot rusting 107 
Spot rusting starting 
Spot rusting 20% 
Spot rusting starting 
Spot rusting 3% 
OK 
Spot rusting 25% 
OK 
OK 
OK 
Spot rusting 5% 
OK 
Spot rusting 10% 
O.K. 








Lower report to aluminum top-coated half, 


|} 3-A 

| 

| 3-B 

| rc 

| 6-A 
6-B 
§6-C 

! 

| 

| 9-A 


| 


Spot rusting 

O.K, 

Spot rusting 15‘ 

OK, 

Spot rusting 1 

OK, 

Spot rusting 50 

O.K, 

Spot rusting 1°; 

Spot rusting start- 
ing 

Spot rusting 50°‘ 

Spot rusting start- 
ing 

Spot rustin 

OK 
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Exhibit No. 6 


Report of Inspection of Panels on Test 
7-2-34 





Fence Exposure 


Spot rustin 








-A O.K 2-A 6% Spot rusting |*3-A 25% 
O.K OK OK 
ie OR: >-B 25% Spot rustin 
O.RK, O.K 
.C 6S Spot rusting s-C 10% Spot rustin: 
O.RK. O.K 
*1-E 55% Spot rusting 
O.K. | 
4Q-A OF, 5-A O.K, | *6-A 70% Spot rustin; 
OK O.K, O.K, 
*4-B 20% Spot rusting 5-B 10% Spot rusting 6-B 15% Spot rustins 
O.K. O.K, Spot rusting st: 
} ing 
4-C Edges spot rusting a=-C 10% Spot rusting *6-C 80% Spot rustins 
OK Spot rusting starting 8% Spot rustins 
5-D 20% Spot rusting 
10% Spot rusting 
4-E O.K. 5-E 38% Spot rusting 
O.K. O.K. 
7-A 3% Spot rusting | 8-A 25% Spot rusting *9-A 40% Spot rusting 
O.K, OLR. O.K, 
7-B 5° Spot rusting 8S-B O.K 
OUR, | OK | 
7-C 3% Spot rusting | | 
OUR, | | 
*7-D 10% Spot rusting | 
Spot rusting start- | 
ing | 
*14-A 40% Spot rusting | 
O.K. 
14-C O.K. *15-C 15% Spot rusting 
O.K. O.K,. 





* Panels removed from fence 7-2-34. 


Upper report for each panel refers to single-coated portion. 


Lower report to aluminum top-coated half. 


At the last examination of the panels, 
1934, panels still remaining on 


July 2, 
the fence were as fullows:— 





ME MN 50dS 3G 0 eos ahs ee ka eee wis 4 
UI UN Rn teat oe sia ta ced Gis a od 1 
White lead carbonate. ....... scccccocse 3 
Basic lead chromate............0.. t 
SE. SEs 550s x bah ores eakenes 5 
ME SMMEN 5 5:004-0662 460 Rba040 55368 kat eD 3 
Ce ode cn: d Cnewsicead dae ko kee ce 4 
De BPO DENN co cieecareccieness 2 
SRE Ss 6 6.55 60.44050045050 000% 1 
Ee EE crvcdccccdecuaseagceee 2 
Pe bh die 6.0600 bon b0000.00-0460%5 1 

From a pigment point of view zinc 
chromate, red lead, and basic lead 


chromate rank first, with zine oxide in 
second place. Blue lead, ferric oxide, 
and antimony oxide are in the poorest 
group, with blue lead being the best in 
this group, ferric oxide being interme- 
diate, and antimony oxide the poorest. 

Considering the individual panels in 
the zine chromate group—one is in 
perfect condition, one shows only very 
faint signs of failure, two slight fail- 
ure, and one considerable rusting. 

In the red lead group—two are in 
perfect condition, one shows slight 


signs of failure and one is badly spo 
rusted. , 

In the basic lead chromate group- 
two are in perfect condition, one show 
slight signs of failure and one show 
some spot rusting. 

In the zine oxide group—three shoy 
slight signs of failure and one is some 
what spot rusted, 

The number of panels on the fene 
July 2, according to vehicle composi 


tion, was as follows:— 

Maw Dees Ol ses ick c cacvecesvesanvas 1 

50 gallons phenolic varnish............ 

50 gallons ester gum varnish......... ° 

SOUR TOON Oils eb.s ko 6c0nccdecveawan ° 

PRURAICS. VOTRIGN. 6.0ccccccsecccvtusese 
In regard to the above figures the) 


refer to the priming coats only. 

On the lower half of the panel: 
which were second coated, the failures 
were as follows:— 


eo eee ee d 
SP eeOTIOGle WRENN, o.cue6-0n 40036 Kenebeaaee 2 
Ester gum varnish........ccce0. cave 
BMOOOE  Giivcccicnckcnwedunadsecacemene ( 

Iodized oil was not considered since 


Exhibit No. 7 % 
Seven Months’ Exposure 





Upper half of panel 


Lower half of 


second 


panel 


aluminum 
priming coat only 


coated with 
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Exhibit No. 8 Exhibit No. 10 
Seven Months’ Exposure Twelve Months’ Exposure 


Upper half of panel—second coated with aluminum Upper half of panel—priming coat only 
Lower half of panel—priming coat only Lower half of panel—second coated with aluminum 


5 
Seven Months’ Exposure Exhibit No. 11 
Exhibit No. 9 


Twelve Months’ Exposure 


Upper half of panel—second coated with alun Upper half of 1} 


Lower half of panel—priming coat only cower half of panel 





78 November /4, 1934 


most of the panels had failed and were 
removed prior to our last examination. 


Conclusion 


That as a group red lead, basic lead 
chromate, and zine chromate appear to 
deserve the highest rating as rust in- 
hibitive pigments. 

That linseed oil merits a 
ing than any other vehicle 
tests. 


higher rat- 
used in the 


50-gallon ester 
ranked it 
used. 


Thata 
zum vehicle 
ond place among 
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Effects of Wetting Agents on Pigment Dispersion 


St. Louis Paint and Varnish Production Club 


In the grinding of paints it has often 
oeen observed that the addition of small 
amounts of various substances profoundly 
affects the ease with which a desired 
degree of pigment dispersion may be ob- 
tained. Many of the dry pigments in 
common use have been treated during 
their m&nufacture with wetting agents 
which enhance their mixing and grinding 
characteristics. Yet scientific literature, 
replete with studies of the phenomenon 
of wetting and references to materials 
vaguely described as possessing wetting 
properties, give to a paint manufacturer 
no information as to whether different 
wetting agents are required to aid the 
dispersing of different pigments, no data 
on the relative efficiency of various agents 
with a specific pigment, and no conception 
of the magnitude of the increased disper- 
sion or rate of dispersion that may be 
expected. 

Despite the almost numberless possible 
combinations of pigments, vehicles, and 
methods of dispersion it was felt that 
empirical testing, using practical paint 
materials and machinery, was the best 
method of attacking these problems; con- 
sequently work was undertaken to meas- 
ure the ease of grinding of several pig- 
ments and vehicles upon the addition of 
some of the common wetting agents. The 
effects of the wetting agents upon such 
essential qualities of paints as drying, 
settling, and consistency were also noted. 
Theoretical factors were given only 
ondary consideration. 


Procedure 


Of the three most prevalent types of 
grinding equipment—the pebble, the roller, 
and the stone mills—because of its more 
constant operating characteristics, the 
pebble mill was chosen as the most con- 
venient starting point in a determination 
of the effects of wetting agents upon pixz- 
ment dispersion. A laboratory mill carry- 
ing two identical porcelain jars was used. 
The vehicle was poured into the jars; the 
pigment added without any preliminary 
mixing; the mill put into operation and 
run continuously until a good grind was 
obtained, stopping only to remove small 
samples at suitable intervals, At the end 
of the run the mill was drained using a 
small amount of mineral spirits as a wash 
liquid. 

The agglomerate size of each 
Was determined by comparison with North 
standards'; well ground pastes of zine 
oxide and refined linseed oil with aloxite 
of varying degrees of fineness stirred into 
them. To make the particles stand out 
more sharply when examined, the stand- 
ards made up as specified' were diluted 
volume for volume with a mixture of halt 
raw linseed oil and half heavy-bodied 
blown linseed oil. For the same reason 
most of the samples had to be diluted 
with a little blown linseed oil. For the 
measurement of samples coarser than 
North standard No. 6 two samples called 
No. 7 and No. 8&8 were adopted. These 
were selected so that the previous jzrada- 
tion of fineness between numbers was 
approximately maintained. 

The standards and samples were com- 
pared by drawing a straight edge over a 
bit of each placed side by side on the low 
end of an inclined depression in a steel 
plate, so cut that by this manipulation the 
paints were spread into wedge sha ved 
films 2 inches long, varying in thickness 
from 0.005 inch at one end to zero at the 
other. When viewed obliquely the par- 
ticles could be seen distinctly, the larger 
the particle the thicker the film in which 
it was visible. Standard No. & showed 
particles over the entire 2 inches of film. 
By this method fairly accurate interpola- 
tion between the standard ratings Was 
possible, especially since the various 
paints were compared with each other as 
well as with the standards. 

To accentuate the effects of the wetting 
agents in the first tests, it was considered 
advisable to employ inert, rather diffi- 
cultly wetted pigments and a poor wetting 
vehicle. Untreated lithophone, carbon 
black, and alkali-refined linseed oil were 
chosen as suitable. The precentage of 
wetting agent added was arbitrarily fixed 
at 2 percent of the vehicle by weight In 
a few cases this proved excessive and had 
to be reduced. To determine whether the 
grinding. efficiency of a vehicle might be 
predicted from its physical constants, de- 
terminations were made of the acid num- 
ber, relative surface tension using a Du 
Nouy tensiometer, and relative interfacial 
tension against water by the method of 
Gardner? The fellowing materials were 
selected as being representative of prod- 
ucts reputed to wetting proper 
tlles :— 

Linseed fatty acids 

Blown linseed oil 

Bencoic acid 

Pine oil 

Solvenol No. 1 

Hercosol No. 80 

Dipentene No. 122 

Diethyleneglyco! 

Ethyleneglyco! 

Sodium oleate, 
acid. 

Rozolin (sodium oleoabietate) the so- 
dium soap of abietic 20 percent, oleic 
65 percent, stearols 15 percent. 

Twitchell base 265, a sulphonated min- 
eral oil. 

Sulphonated castor oil, contains 50 per- 
cent water. 

Lorol, a mixture of saturated fatty al- 
cohols Cy, Cu, Cre, and Cy in which 
Cy and Cy, predominate. 

Ocenol, a mixture of oleyl alcohol and 
stearyl alcohol. Oley! alcohol, Cy, is 
an unsaturated alcohol with the 


sec- 


sample 


posses 


excess of oleic 


slight 


bond at the center of the 


double 
stearyl alcohol is a Cys satur- 


chain ; 
ated alcohol. 

attempt to correlate the action 
mills and roller mills a few runs 
both palnt and laboratory 
three-roll mills. As the study is not com- 
plete, and no particular methods were 
adopted, the procedure in each case is In- 
cluded with the data. 


Data and Results 


porcelain jar 


In an 
of pebble 
Were Made on 


Data pertaining to the 
pebble mill: 
Pebble charge 
pebbies) 


. + 
pproximiately 214 
7 lbs, 7 oz, 
4 quarts 
1 


Cupacity of jar. 
» quarts 


Volume displacement pebbles 
Liquid to fill to 1 inch above pebbles 1 » quarts 
mili.... ‘ dose oR. P.M. 


Speed of 


Constants of the alkali-refined oil used 


for a vehicle as follows: 
Acid number.... 

Saponification 
fodine numbe. 
Specific gravity. 


O.56 
1t™) 


(amuse). 2... 174 
031 


Formula for the Lithopone Paint 


Untreated lithopone 

Alkali-retined linseed 

Wetting agent. 

Mineral spirits 
xrind).. 


*Approximate. 
The _ Use ads for all 
containing benzoic 
percent, only 
Was Wetting 


formula Wis 
that 
instead of 2 


vehicle 


above 
mixes except 
acid, where, 
0.27 percent of the 
agent. 

The batch 
alone and 
solvenol No. 
No. 122, Jorol, ocenol, 
leneglycol, diethyleneglycol, 
oleate were too heavy and 
grind The pebbles could) not break 
through the mass enough to grind the 
pigment. Even vigorous preliminary mix- 
ing by hand followed by twenty-four 
hours on the mill failed to produce any 
results. 

The 


containing alkali-refined oil 
those containing pine oil, 
1, hercosol No. S80, dipentene 
benzoic acid, ethy- 
and sodium 

plastic to 


results of the batches containing 
sulphonated castor oil, rozolin, linseed 
fatty acids, blown linseed = oil, and 
Twitehell base 265 are shown in figure 1 
as Curves of the North number rating on 
pigment plotted against hours 
of grinding in the pebble mill. A curve 
obtained using dispersion grade Jithopone, 
during manufacture to give 
fxround with ho wetting 
ugent in the vehicle, is shown for com- 
parison. The few large particles causing 
such a poor rating for the rozolin samples 
taken at about thirty-five hours Were 
quite evidently a contamination of some 
sort, probably a chipped pebble. 


dispersion 


processed 


easy wetting, 


North Number 


Fineness 


Hours in 10 
pebble mill 


That the fineness ratings may be more 
ignificant to those not familiar with the 
North numbers, the degree of fineness 
obtained in different types of products by 
various manufacturers is shown in table 
1 It was impossible to measure many otf 
the outside whites on hand because of 
the granulation that had occurred, 
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glass plate, and a 
the diameter of the 
paint. The results 


meter upon a 
measureMent made of 
area covered by the 
are shown in table II, 


syringe 


the other paints, that from the sulpho- 
nated castor oil mix being somewhat 
louder than that from the diethyleneglycol 
mix. The rattle of the pebbles in the 


Table 2 


Consistency Ratings on Finished Lithopone Paints 


Addition agent 
in vehicle 

Blown linseed oii iteees 
LG, lithopone (no agent) 
Linseed fatty acids 
Rozolin ...... 
Twitchell base 
Sulphonated castor 


Portions of the paints were set aside 
in glass jars for settling tests After 
three months all had considerable super- 
natant liquid, but it, as well as the degree 
of packing, Was the same for all paints. 

Another portion was treated with naph- 
thenate drier so that a metal content 
based on the oil of 0.5 percent Jead and 
1 percent cobalt was obtained. Paint- 
outs revealed no differences in drying or 
gloss. 

Having several agents were 
effective When using low-acid oil as a 
Vehicle, to ascertain whether any bene- 
ticial effects would be obtained from these 
agents when added to a better wetting 
vehicle, an attempt was made to run 
some tests in varnish. A 50-gallon ester 
sum varnish was cut with mineral spirits 
to the same _ viscosity as the alkali- 
refined oil aS measured at room tempera- 
ture With the Gardner-Holdt bubble vis- 
cosity tubes. Two batches, one with this 
varnish, which contained 35 percent non- 
Volatile Matter, and one with the varnish 

2 pereent blown linseed oil Were 
tried Three samples taken during the 
first eight hours of the run showed no 
difference between the grinding of the 
two batches, but a slightly faster grind- 
ing rate than with any of the alkKali- 
refined oil batches. At the next inspec- 
tion both mixes were found to be livered 


found that 


plus 


Arbitrary 
rating 
thin) 


Diameter in cms, 


on glass 


6 
10 (semi-paste) 


batch was also. slightly 
than in the batch containing 
agent, but any improved 
slight to be of conse- 
quence, The curve for diethyleneglyco! 
was not continued beyond twenty-four 
hours because the finished batch contained 
many particles as coarse as North num- 
ber 4. A check grind was made with the 
same results. It was concluded from the 
extreme hardness of the particles and the 
fact that they increased rather than dimin- 
during the grind that the pebbles 
chipping. The intensity of ‘the 
rattling emanating from the mill also 
made this explanation quite plausible 
Figure 3 gives the results of grinding 
with and without sulphonated castor oil 
in the 50-gallon ester gum varnish reduced 
to 35 percent nonvolatile matter, which 
gave an exact match for the alkali-refined 
oil when measured by the bubble tubes 
at room temperature. As with the lin- 
seed oil, the addition of the sulphonated 
castor oil resulted in an abnormal clash- 
ing of the pebbles in the mill. The curve 
for alkali-refined linseed oil with no wet- 
ting agent is reproduced in figure 3 for 
purposes of comparison. 

The relative viscosity of the tinished 
black paint as measured by a plunger type 
Viscometer at a room temperature of 44 


ethyleneglycol 
more evident 
no wetting 

grinding was too 


ished 
were 


Table 3 


Vehicle 
2, Wetting agents 
Refined linsee 
Rezolin nbax ees 
Linseed fatty acids. 
Hercosol No, SO 
Pine oil... 
Blown linseed 
Ocenol 
Lorol ise ° 
Sodium oleate 
Sulphonated castor 
Pwitehell 
Benzoic 
Kster gum 
Solvenol No : 
Dipentene No. 122 
Ethyvleneglycol 
Diethyleneglycol 


base 
acid (O.27¢7) 
varnish 


run Was discontinued, A check 
Viscosity of the actual varnish 
batches revealed a very 
slightly lower viscosity than that of the 
oil, which was probably responsible for 
the more rapid grinding. 

The physical Constants of the 
used are given in table III. 
for Carbon Black Paint 
AV. 02 Fl. oz 
Loo On 
B00 7 


and the 
o the 
used in the 


vehicles 


Formula 


é (super pectra) 
\ikali-refined linseed oil 
Wetting agent 
Mineral spirits 
q 6 


grinding?) 1.23 


‘ vom black 


\pproximate 


Figure 1 


Figure 1 


Grinding of Untreated Lithopone 


ip Alkali Refined Linseed 011 


To 


oleate, because 
remained undis- 

based on the 
The ben- 
0.12 per- 


In the cuse of sodium 
so much 
percent 


with 2 
solved 


percent 
only 0.5 
vehicle by weight was addec, 
acid was also lower, being 
cent of the vehicle by weight 
The results of the run are 
figure 2 where, as with the 


Zoe 


Shown in 
lithopone 


Table 1 


North Number of Several Types and Brands of Paints 


«utside 
white 
6 


White 
flat wal 


There was considerable difference in 
the consistency of those paints which 
were ground successfully As no Vis- 
cometer was available at the time of 
grinding (ater they seemed to have 
thinned somewhat), the finished paints 
Were given an arbitrary rating on a scale 
of 1 to 10 and also, as a measure of 
plasticity, squeezed from a 5-cubic-centi- 


Interior gloss anJd 
quick drying 
white enamels 


Light gray 
arch and deck 
i = 
i 


4 
4 
’ 


paints, the North number ratings of pig- 
ment dispersion are plotted against hours 
in the pebble mill. The paints with die 
thyleneglycol and sulphonated castor oil 
are the only ones which deviated appre- 
ciably from the one which contained no 
wetting agent While these two paints 
were grinding the sound from the tum- 
bling of the pebbles was louder than with 


Relative 
interfacial 
tension 
35.0 


Compatibility Surface 
agent with tension 
oil dynes/cm 
ere 37.40 
soluble d 18.5 
soluble é . 26.0 
soluble 4 
soluble 
=|, ppt. on aging 
soluble 
soluble 
soluble 
ry cloudy 
soluble 
soluble 


36.80 


soluble 

soluble 
immiscible 
immiscible 


Fk. is given in table IV. This viscometer 


Was not of standard make, 


Table 4 


Viscosity of Black Paints Expressed as 
Time for Plunger to Descend 20 cm. 
with a Total Load of 60 Grams 


No wetting 
Pine «il 
Solvenol No 
Hercosol No. 
Dipentene ‘No 
Rozolin 

Lorol 

Ocenol 
Benzoic acid 
Ethyleneglycol 
Diethylene glycol 
Twitchell 
oleate 


buse 2 
Sodium 
Blown linseed wil. 


Linseed fatty acids 


Sulphonated castor oil 


Ester gUm varnish (no agent)... 


ste varnish (sulphonatea 


tor) © ge © 


eum 


6.0 


Since several of the wetting agents had 
proved effective in the pebble mill grinding 
of both black and white paints, severa 
runs were made on a 12-inch laboratory 
three-roll mill in an attempt to see 
whether similar results might be obtained 
in roller mill grinding. As it was impos- 
sible to grind the untreated Ithopone in 
the different vehicles at the same pigment 
concentration, each paste was Made up 
to a good grinding consistency, each as 
similar to the other as the varying types 
of consistency permitted. All the pastes 
were given equivalent stirring by hand 
and then run through the mill which had 
been previously set and locked in posi- 
tion The paint at the ends of the 
poorly ground because of the grooves 
worn by the guides, was discarded Ir 
taking the viscosity measurements all the 
ground pastes were reduced two vo! 
to one volume of alkali-refined linseed oi! 
so that all might be measured on the 
plunger type apparatus. Results are 
given in table V: 


Table 5 


Grinding of Lithopone Paints on a 
12-inch 3-Roll Mill 
\—Untreated lithopone ade 24 oz 


A\lkKali-refined linseed oil e 24 fl. 07 
24 0Z. 


rolls 


Untreated lithopone 
A. R. linseed with 2% 


base aetaneee bee 2 fi 


Untreated lithopone 24 oz 
\. R. linseed with 


seed 


blown lin- 


L>—Dispersion grade lithopone 
Alkali-refined linseed 
Total load Total load 
Coneistency in seconds 


on mill 
Time 
Paste JS grams in seconds number 
A no travel 734 2 
Bh “ay 4. 138 3 
ec 2.4 E 280 3 
D a 190 4 


As the 


base 265 


Fineness 


108 grams 


comparison between the Twitchell) 
and the blown linseed oil was 
rendered indeterminate by the difference 
in grinding time, two more batches were 
run with slightly modified formulas and a 



































new setting of the mill. 
in table VI. 


Table 6 














Grinding of _Lithopone Paints on a 
12-inch 3-Roll Mill 
k—Untreated lithopone......... 26.5 oz. 
A.R. linseed with 2% Twitchell 
base Tries 14.0 fl. oz 
F—lUntreated lithopor 26.0 OZ 
A.R. linseed with 
, Seed ...... bees 14.0 fl. oz. 
Consistency of duced in seconds 
Total Total Total Total 
lord load load load Time on Fineness 
Paste. 385 012 558 712 millin North 
os gin. =m gm. zm. seconds. number 
ke 145 19 10 4 245 3 
iF 4 3 2.5 * 3 
The results of grinding two carbon 
black pastes on the roller mill by the 
Fineness—North Number 


1 
Hours in 
pebble mill 


same methods as the lithopone 
shown in table 7, 


Table 7 


Grinding of Carbon Black Paints on a 
12-inch 3-Roll Mill 


pastes mare 





G—Caurbon black (super spectra 1 z 
\lkali-refined linseed oil 165 ft. 
Hi ‘arbon black (super spectra 1 OZ 
A.R linseed with 2; sulpho- 
nated castor In tl. oz 
Consistency in seconds of paste resluced 2 t 
1 by volume, with A.R. linseed oil 
; Fineness 
Total Total Total Time North 
load load load on mill num- 
Paste, 208 2m. 258 gm. 308 gm n seconds, ber 
G 101 12.8 $8 a 3 
H 57 10.0 30 $5 2% 
During the grinding of ten consecutive 
plant batches of a paint consisting of 


carbon black, silica, and asbestine in a 65- 
gallon, 65 percent nonvolatile material 
varnish of low acidity, records were kept 
on each batch of the time 


required on 
a three-roll mill and the degree of dis- 
persion obtained Blown linseed oi! and 
linseed fatty acids were added to several 
of the batches. The times varied from 
four to seven hours, and the fineness of 
grind remained practically unchanged at 
North number 4% The time on. those 
hatches containing wetting agents varied 
and were intermediate with respect to the 


Fineness 


North Number 


———_— 





Results are given 
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linseed oil and Twitchell base a No. 3 
grind may be obtained with each in four 
hours,. but if a No. % grind is desired, 
the Twit¢hell base requires ten hours 


While the blown linseed oil requires twenty 


hours. The effectiveness of the wetting 
agents in general is apparently not con- 


fined to any particular period of the grind- 


ing’ process, 
_ In five of the six mixes the grinding 
is proportioned to the consistency of the 


mix, but in the case of the Twitchell base, 


one of the heaviest, yet the easiest grind- 
ing paste, shows that the mechanism of 
the dispersion is not simply a secondary 
effect of wetting caused by deflocculation 
of the pigment accompanied by lowered 
consistency and hence more vigorous ac- 
tion of the pebbles. 

The surface tension, interfacial tension 
against water, and acid number show no 


the ve- 


relationship to the effectiveness of 


Figure 2 


Figure 2 


Grinding of Carbon Black 
b 


©O-Sulphonated Castor 011 

4-Diethylene Glycol 

x-N © wetting agent 
Pine 011 
Solvenol No. 
Hercosal No. 
Dipentene No 
Rozolin 
Lorol 
Ocenol 
Benzoic Acti 
Ethylene Glyco! 
Twitchell Base 255 
Sodium Oleate 
Blown Linseed 011 
Linsced Patty acids 


60 
122 


60 70 


hicle as a grinding medium. That surface 
tension and interfacial tension against 
water are not indicative of the tendency 
for a liquid to wet a solid is also evident 
from the data of Bartell and Osterhof.® 
The livering of the untreated lithopone 
with low-acid ester gum varnish suggests 
that enough alkaline material might have 
heen present to form soaps with the 
higher-acid wetting agents and that re- 
sults might have been somewhat different 
with a completely inert pigment. Sodium 
oleate soap, however, when added directly 
seemed to possess no wetting properties. ~ 


Pebble Mill Grinding of Carbon Black 

The grinding of carbon black, as repre- 
sented by the curves in figure 2, presents 
two rather striking features:—(1) The 
number of agents for which some wetting 
action is claimed, which have no effect, 
und (2) the fact that the only helpful 
agents, sulphonated castor oil and diethy- 
leneglycol, are two that gave poor grind- 
ing with lithopone. 

The physical constants of the vehicles 
bear no relation to the grinding times 
Even the consistencies of the paints show 
no significant variations. The differences 
shown were probably due to slightly dif- 
ferent thinnings obtained by variations in 
the completeness of drainage of the wash 








liquid from the mill. Unfortunately, this 
Was sufficient to mask varfations in the 
xrinding pastes, which must have been 
Figure 3 
| 
eTinging of Carbon Black 
— in eter Gum Varnish 
| 
—_— VARNISH - NO WETTING | 
AGENT. | 
O-VARNISH- SULPHONATED 
} CABTOR OT 
M ALKALI REFINEL - 
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By changing the 
grinding time was 
eleven hours without 
the number 4%, 
tained. On a tight mi’) 
of the batch came through 
proved grind, but taken 
batch was not improved. 


Pebble Mill Grinding of Lithopone 


the time necessary 
specified grind with s 
varies considerably with the addition 
agent is evident from the curves in fig- 
ure 1. It is also worthy of note that this 
difference in time depends on the grind 
that is desired. For instance, with blown 


setting of the 
varied from 
appreciably 
which was ob- 
the first half 
with an im- 


as a whole the 


That to obtain a 


untreated lithopone 






diethyleneg]ycol 
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very slight 
roller mill 
phonated 

thinning action 
oul It is a 


Measurements made on the 
with and without sul- 
eastor oil indicate a_ slightly 
of the sulphonated castor 
matter of interest that the 
effective agents were liquids inimiscible 
with the oil and that ethyleneglycol, the 
other immiscible agent tried caused 
a slightly turmbling peb 


les, 


pastes 


‘ 


also 


increased of the 


seen that the 
aids when 
and it is 
of the 
actually ob- 


may le 
oil 
varnish 
in the latter 
grinding was 
was obscured by a slight chip- 
pebbles, as in the run with 
and an oil vehicle The 
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man ot the committee which arranged 
the initia] exhibit. Clarence W. Clark 
managed the second one it Chicago 
last vear. This year’s show was in 
charge of Edward F. Maloney. 

There were forty exhibits, thirty- 
seven of which dealt with materials 
and equipment. These were fully de- 
seribed in the October 22 issue of the 
OIL, PAINT AND DruGe Reporter, and pic- 
pounding of the pebbles was excessive in 
both eases 

Roller Mill Grinding 

The data on roller mill grinding are 
obviously insufficient to show all the ef- 
fects produced by the wetting agents but 
are included because of the several fea- 
tures of the problem which they bring. 
to light. In table V, judging efficiency by 
the time required and the fineness at- 
tained in grinding the same quantity of 


pigment, untreated lithopone and Twitchell 
base are superior to D.G. lithopone and no 
wetting agent. The others are indeter- 
minate. In table VI the use of blown 
linseed oil and Twitchell base is shown 
to produce equal results. In the pebble 
mill also with these two agents an equal 
expenditure of mechanical effort was 
necessary to produce a No, 3 grind. In 
the grinding of carbon black, as shown in 
table VII, sulphonated castor oil proved 
slightly beneficial, although the improve- 





ment was not equal to that obtained in 
the pebble mill for the same degree of 
dispersion. How the setting of the mil] 
and resultant changes in fineness would 
affect all these results has not yet been 
determined. 


The plant batches ground on roller mills 


are of course, not comparable to any 
laboratory batches because of the pres- 
ence of the inert pigments. The experi- 


ments, however, do illustrate the impor- 
tance of manipulation of the mill and the 


extreme difficulties of measuring the ef- 
fects of wetting aids in such a variable 
process, 
Conclusions 
A few of the influences of wetting 


agents on roller mill grinding are shown 
by the data, but the experiments are still 
rather inadequate to make any general 
assertions. It may be said that with such 
factors as the setting of the rolls, the body 


und pigment concentration of the paste, 
the cohesion of the vehicle and the ad- 
hesion of the vehicle to the roll, to be 
taken into consideration, it is difficult to 
employ methods that will distinguish the 
part played by wetting forces between the 
pement and the vehicle. 


In the pebble mill grinding the experi- 
ments were conducted on small mills with 
perhaps lower pigment concentrations 
than would be employed in plant produc- 
tion, but its is reasonable to assume that 
similar results would be obtained on 
larger mills. With respect to the con- 
ceivable combinations of pigments and 
vehicles, results with two pigments and 
two vehicles seem somewhat meager in- 
formation upon which to base sweeping 


generalizations. The indications, however, 


are that when used with a specific pig- 
ment the efficiency of different wetting 
agents as grinding aids varies consider- 
ably. Of the agents tried, Twitchell base 
265 proved to be the most effective with 
untreated lithopone, and sulphonated 
castor oil the best with carbon black. 
There is no correspondence between the 
relative efficacy of the wetting agents 
when used with different pigments The 
grinding of carbon black was aided by 
sulphonated castor oil and diethylenegly- 
col, while the untreated lithopone was 
aided by Twitchell base 265, blown lin- 
seed oil, linseed fatty acids, rozolin, and 
only slightly by sulphonated castor oil. 
The difference in grinding time effected 
by wetting agents with untreated litho- 
pone was enough to be of considerable 
importance. In some cuses to obtain a 
ertain fineness only one-tenth the time 
was required with one agent that was 
necessary With another With carbon 
black the differences in grinding times 
were not so great but were large enough 
to be of practical consequence in actual 


production. 


Acid value, surface tension, and relative 


interfacial tension against water are not 
indicative of the grinding efficiency of a 
vehicle 

Acknowledgement is made to Arthur 
V. Schopp, jr... who assisted in the per- 
formance of a part of this work in con- 
nection with his work at Washington Unit- 
versity. Materials were graciously sup- 
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Industries Show 


tures of most of the exhibits appear in 








this issue One of the outstanding ex 
hibits was that of the scientific section 
of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association, intended to giv: 
the members a picture of the yeat's 
record in research and development 
work. Samples of oiticica oil, brought 
from Brazil by Dr. Henry A. Gardner. 
were displayed. The booth was in 


charge of J. R. Stewart and A. R. Van 


Heuckeroth, of the scientific staff. 
Prize drawings for radios were won 
by E. J. Probeck, of the Jones-Dahbn¢ 


Company, Louisville, on the first day. 
G. W. Rundle, of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, Philadelphia, on the second 
day; and James H. Abraham, of Meye} 


& Loewenstein, Long Island City, on 
the third day 

Mr. Maloney made the following re- 
port on the show to the federation 
convention: 

The paint show committee of 1934 re- 
spectfully submits the following report 
of its activity, to date, to the members 
of the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs. 


Because of the careful consideration 


of the 1933 paint show committee, this 
year’s committee was given a splendid 
start as the result of a questionnaire 
cirecularized among last year’s exhibitors 
and sent out before the new committee 
took control This questionnairre indi- 
cated the satisfaction of the 1933 exhib- 
itors with the results obtained by them 


and an intention on the part of a large 


majority to again take advantage of the 
show in 1934. A suggestion was repeated 
by a number of them, however, that be- 
cause of the contents and educational na- 
ture of their displays, they believed that 
the national association should be given 


to view the exhibition and 


an opportunity 
recommended tnat 


that they specifically 
the paint show be held over through at 
least a part of this second convention 
Your committee is therefore pleased to 
report that arrangements were made with 
the national association whereby the paint 
show will hold over during October 31, 
the first day of the national association's 
convention 

Active work on the present show was 
started by your committee during the 
middle of June, when each previous ex- 


hibitor was given a preferred opportunity 


to reserve space at the 1934 show before 
a general anneuncement was broadcast 
to new prospective exhibitors About the 


middle of July a list of over five hundred 
prospects were approached by a_ circular 
letter, individually addressed, and accom- 


panied by a floor plan, with prices and 
an insert containing photographic repro- 
ductions of each display at the 1933 show. 

By the middle of August about twe- 
thirds of the planned thirty-nine booths 
had been reserved Follow up letters 
directed individual'y and specifically te 
the more potential prospects were sent 
out at this time. Shortly after Sep- 
tember 1 the last space was reserved 
Because of additional applications, how- 
ever, contact was made with the May- 
flower and arrangements made whereby 
the two booths held for the scientific 
section of the national association were 
transferred into this convention hall and 


the open booths taken by other exhibitors 
exhibitors using two 





Three of our are 
spaces each or its equivalent. 

The increase in size of your paint show 
since its inception, two years ago, 18 
shown by the following statistics :— 

Exhibits by sup- 

Kooth exhibits pliers of esser 

excluding trade tial materials 

ournal display. and equipment 

es. 25 17 
18h ol 28 
14 10 7 
This en'argement of the paint show 


has caused your committee to recommend 


that because the purpose of the show is 
an educational one, intended to place he- 
fore the members of our industry inter- 


esting developments, during the few days 


the members are gathered in convention, 
serious consideration be given to limiting 
the size of future shows to forty exhibits, 


with preferred attention given to the edu- 
nature of exhibits, and that in 
as competition for space becomes 
be made to tike 


cational 
general 


more keen, no attempt 
advantage of this condition to increase the 
average price of space. ; 
Your committee could not feel satisfied 
in coneluding this report without ex- 
pressing its sincere appreciation to the 
companies in our industry who so gen- 
erously contributed time and service to 
the administration of wur endeavors, t 


the trade journals who have so effectively 
co-operated with us, and to the officers 


of the federation and previous paint show 


committee chairmen who have given us 
unlimited assistance, 
Later, Mr. Maloney, for the paint 
show committee, issued the followings 
expression of appreciation to the ex- 


hibitors at the paint show and others 
who had contributed to the success ot 
exhibition: 


this year’s : 

We want to take this opportunity, 
through the trade press, of thanking each 
and every exhibitor and their coworkers 
who, with cordial and thoughtful con- 
sideration, helped to put over the work 
of the paint show committee and make 
the paint show the success it was It 
has been a pleasure to the committee 
perform the work which the administra 
tion of the show requires, but it becams 
a pleasure only because the exhibito 
made it so. 

Te our other friends, including p 
larly the trade press, we also Wis! o 
extend our sincere thanks for thei: earty 
and willing co-operation 


Members of the association were kept 


in touch ith the outside world, so to 
speak, by the “Good Morning!” servic: 


of the Anderson-Prichard Oil Corpora- 
which distributed copies of the 
York Herald-Tribune to the rooms 


tion 


New 
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cugo 

Frederick, G. W., Smith-Alsop Paint & Var- 
nish Company, Terre Haute, Ind 

Frederickson, J \ John W Masury & ('o,, 
New York 

Frendlich, J Standard Oi] Company of 
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Frit-ch, W. R Kentucky Color & Chemical 
Company, Louisville 

Fritts, Frank A., Baker Paint & Varnieh Com- 
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Gardnes Hf \ National Paint Varnish an 
Lacquer Association, Washington, [, ¢ 

Gerke WwW iH Sargent-Gerke Companys 
Indianapolis 

Gibson, Hl. ©... The Gibson Plotiar Compan 
Cleveland 

Gilbert, H. I Capitol Paint & Varn Work 
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pan New York 
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Hlaffiner Kk. L A. Dur ul Companys Indian- r 
woli 

Haines, Edward, Georg D. Wetherill & © 
Philadelphia 

Hallett, R. L., National Lead Company, New 
York 

Haimbrock, Loui Thorp-Hambrock Company, 
Ltd Montreal 

Hancock, KE. It Louieville Varnish Companys 
Louisville 

Hanline, Leon S., Hanline Brother Baltimore 

Hartman, O. L., Intercoastal Paint Corpora- 






tion, Baltimore. 


















Hasson, J 0., Sherwin-William Company, 
Cleveland. 

Hastings, Arthur A., Hastings Paint Company, 
West Springfield, Mass 

Hastings, J. V., Jr Iiastings & Co Phila- 
delphia. 

Haun, Oliver K D. H. Litter Company, Phil- 
adelphia,. 

Havey, M. L., New Jersey Zine Company, New 
York 

Hawxhurst, G. T S. Winterbourne & Co 
New York, 





Hayes, (¢ M., Ferbert-Schorndorfer Company 
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Hayt, W. H.. Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
Chicago 

Haze, Harry 8S Chicago, 

Healy, D. J., Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Phila- 
delphia 

Heckel, B Secretary, Philadelphia 
Heckel, I Jr., Drugs, Oils & Paints, Phil 
adelphia. 

Heckel, J. E., R. T. Vanderbilt Company, New 
Yor 

Heins, M G., True-Tage Paint Company, 
Memphis. 

Helliar, W G., Sturgeons, Ltd Toronto 

Helwig, F. oS... Monad Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 

Hendrickson, Hl. E., S. Winterbourne & Co 
New York 

Hense, ©, FP Eagle-Picher Sales Company 

Hermann, Grover M., Wileon & Bennett Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicag 

Hess, (| W Detroit 

Hillman, Hf R., Eagle Paint ind) Varnish 
Works, New York. 
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Hock, H. W Hock Paint & Chemical Works 
Inc.. Phoeniaville, Pa. 

Hodgson, KF. R., Eagle-Picher Sales Company 
(incinnatl 

Hoffman, He. J Baker Castor OL Company 
New York 

Holkesvig. (. A Sherwin-Williauis Comynins 
Cleveland 

Holland, RR. t.. Harry Holland & Son, Chicago 
Holley ce a Sherwin-William Company 
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Holton, RR. F.. Lindeman Wood Finish Com- 
pany Indianapolis 

Hongler, Joseph A... Murray Oj1 Products Cor 
pany, Philadelphia 

Horn, A. C AL C2 Tforn Cotupany Long 
Island Citv, N. Y 

Horn \ B.. A C. Horn Compan Leone 
Island City. N. Y¥ 

Hose Ww O., Patterson-Sargent Company 
Cleveland 

House, G. W DeSoto Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Memphis 

Howard, H, M Thibaut & Walker Comyxiny 
Lene Island City, N. Y¥ 

Howard, O. Mae Paint, OU & Chemientl Re 
view, Chicago 

Howe, Hl. American Can Company, Indian 
anolis 

Howe Kk J Thibaut & Walker Compan 
Long Island City, N.Y 

Hull, G. ¢ Anglo-Amer n Varnish Com- 
pany, Newark 

Hursh, Robert New Jer Zine Sales Con 
pany New York 

Hutcheon n I. Passonno-Hutcheon Corm- 
mans Cleveland 

Hyland, “. © Pittshurs hate (ile Com 
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Ingram | Dy Pittsburgh White Gil (om 
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Innes, ©) G New York 
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Jackeon { N Ll. N Jackson & (Co New 
York 

Jacobs \ Dt Mite Lac-Kasebler-Chattiel 
Corporation New York 

Jaeger, Daniel, United States Color Card Com- 
hans New York 

Jakob, OG Continental Can Company New 
York 

Jarden Charles I’ Sherwin-Williams Com- 
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New York 

Keister, J. B National Lead Company, San 
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Kelley N W., Soutl ' Vatnish Corpor - 
tion, Roanoke Va 

Kelly f i Krel i ent & Col Corpor 
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Kelly. Ralph D., Chiesa 
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New York 
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Columbu 
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KOSMOVAR 
Specially prepared for the highest grade lacquers. 
Excellent working properties and intensity. 


KOSMOLAK 
For high grade lacquers and enamels. Good work- 
ing properties and intensity. 


KOSMOS F4 
DIXIE PERFECTO 
For lacquers and enamels. Fine blacks for their 
purpose. 
DIXIE SPECIAL No. 102 
For use in intermediate grades 


KOSMOS BB 
A better than ordinary black for industrial purposes. 


KOSMOS 3xB 
DIXIE 5 
KOSMOS 2 


Superior commercial grades for the paint trade. 


UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 


NEW YORK, AKRON, CHICAGO AND OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES - CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


Members Carbon Black Export, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


November 14, 1934 
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Novemter /4, 1934 OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


TEN REASONS 
Why Discriminating Buyers 


Prefer to Use 
uality 


Bone Dry Bleached Shellac 


Made from selected raw material 
Scientifically supervised 

Fully tested 

Uniformly regular 

Solubly perfect 

Carefully packed 

Promptly shipped 

Fairly priced 

Nationally distributed 
Universally approved 


a 
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THe MANTROSE CORPORATION 


136-146 41st Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





